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“Tue one Idea which History exaibits as evermore developing itself into greater distinctness is the Idea of 


Humanity—the noble endeav 


views ; and by sett 


ur to throw down all the barners erected between men by prejudice and one-sided 
ng aside the distinctions of Keligion, Country, and Colour, to treat the whole Human race 


a3 one brotherhood, having one great object—the free development of our spiritual nature.”—HumBo.pt’s Cosmos, 
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Drews of the Week. 
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“THOROUGH” is the motto of M. Bonaparte. 
With unexampled vigour and directness, without 
visible scruples or emotion, yet with much unseen 
flinching, the army has done its appointed task of 
taking French society by assault. For the moment, 
the blow of the 2nd and the massacre of the 4th of 
December are entirely successful. Wares glitter 
in the shop windows; gay crowds throng the 
Boulevards; the press is as an Eastern mute; 
the departments are bayoneted into silent acqui- 
escence; the remnants of the Imperial Guard 
banquet together, and applaud General Magnan 
for saving society ; the Church consorts with the 
Elysée; and the Rentes are above par! Is not 
this regal success? France has become a “ geo- 

phical expression ”—it is not France but 
iioieate. 

Meanwhile, the Victor sits in the Elysée, engaged 
with sage Councillors in drawing up a constitution. 
To-morrow the people is called upon to vote “ Yes” 
or ‘No ”—for or against Bonaparte. The gentle- 
men in the grocery line are said to be all for the 
“Prince ”—therefore his election is certain. How 


can it be otherwise, when the only journal which | 


recommended the Republicans to vote “No” in 
great numbers, is instantly suspended? When 
will the most Christian Emperor, Napoleon IL., 
take up his abode at the Tuileries? 

But the fact of facts is the open coalition of 
“the Church” of the Jesuits with the perjured 
President. The letter of M. de Montalembert 
reveals so much! Kingcraft and Priestcraft hand 
in hand as usual—the terrors of earth and the 
terrors of hell saving society by menace and mas- 
sacre, and combining to rule it henceforth. Pro- 
found is the sensation caused by this revelation 
of the identity of purpose existing between military 
despotism and priestly domination. The Pope 
has nothing to fear from the Prince. Bonaparte’s 
famous letter to Colonel Edgar Ney is emphatically 
a dead letter. This junction of the soutane and 
the sabre sets all doubt at rest as to the Austro- 
Russian conspiracy. But what does it matter? 
Are not Mr. Cobden and “ England ” at peace with 
all the world? 


Madrid, in its humble way, imitates Paris, and 
has its miniature “coup d’état.” Most curious of 
coincidences! General Narvaez leaves Paris a few 

y8 before the 2nd of December; and a few days 
after his arrival in Madrid the Cortes is dissolved 
or suspended, because the “ grave events in the 
neighbouring republic” are more important than 
public discussions. Cavilier, that. What a con- 
temptuous mode of “cutting” the Cortes—it is 
simply spoken of as the National Debating So- 
ciety! ‘Well, perhaps, that is all it is kept for ! 


Pleasant, also, is it to read of the leniency with 
[Countgy Epatios.] 


which the amiable Pope Pius IX. regards the con- 
duct of his fratricidal son. There is a sportive 
lightness of heart which is quite touching in the 
fact that the Pope! good man, smiled down ap- 
proval on the news, while the Cardinals sniggered 
with delight. Somehow, the sons of the Church 
who give most joy to their tender parent are those 
who crawl through the blood of their fellows to the 
feet of St. Peter. ‘Thus the conspiracy daily un- 
folds itself beforethe eyes of Englishmen, who read 
the quotations of the Stock Exchange and take no 
| heed. 
| It is said that Schwarzenberg has demanded pos- 
| session of a Piedmontese fortress for Austrian 
troops. ‘The allied despots are drawing round 
, Switzerland. Still, no one believes in the con- 
spiracy. Some day England will be the last of the 
Constitutional states in Europe; and, when we are 
quite isolated, it is just possible even the Stock 
Exchange and Lombard-street may believe—but 
will it not be too late ? 

The gloom louring over the whole European 
Continent is terrible. Midnight arrests; midday 
judicial murders; blood flowing everywhere; the 
conditions of peace nowhere; neither life nor pro- 
perty secure. What a storm there is brewing! 
| When and where will it burst? 

From the great transatlantic Republic we have a 
President’s Message, not conveyed to an astounded 
people through the medium of hot lead and cold 
| steel, but read peacefully to a listening Congress. 

What a document itis! Prolix, smooth, carefully 

| worded, an enormous but necessary platitude. 
Happy the people who can in these fiery days af- 
ford quiet Messages! In spite of its dead level, 
there is vast significance in this state paper. It 
marks, in sharp outline, the termination of the 
policy of non-intervention bequeathed by the great 
chiefs of the Revolution, a policy which the nation 
| has outgrown; while the declarations of the De- 
mocratic party, now rising into power, bind them 
to the policy of intervention and an alliance of 
Peoples. 

Kossuth has reached the “ States,” and much 
powder has been burnt at the Battery and else- 
| where in his honour. Daniel Webster, it is said, 
| is resolved to furnish a further proof that he and 
his are too deeply implicated with diplomacy to be 
fearlessly national. ‘I'he valiant Secretary will not 
receive Kossuth officially. What a humiliation for 
the People of America: Webster aping Palmer- 
ston! 

Home news is not striking, either in variety or 
interest. Mr. Bright has championed the Man- 
chester Reform Resolutions at Stockport. One 
sentence in his speech requires explanation. Does 
Mr. John Bright mean to stigmatize all persons, 
who may not get upon the rate-book, under the 
operation of an Act founded on his resolu- 
tions, as bad, illiberai, and ill-intentioned? It 
is probable that Manchester may know what 
good cotton is, and be infallible in that, 





But, as Political Pope, damning and saving the 
reputation of thousands of Englishmen alive, we 
certainly do not recognize her “authority.” If we 
| are to take Mr. Bright at his word, and judge these 
| resolutions by his character of them, then are the 
and he condemned for offering a gratuitous insult 
to the mass of the people. The Reform Cam- 
paign is likely to be supremely victorious at this 
rate! 

Protection unfolded last week the mysteries sur- 
rounding its existence. What was revealed? A 
great party in a state of the most promisin 
anarchy, pretending tocling hopefully to an explod 
theory and a disastrous practice; while in reality 
the minds of the speakers wandered to Financial 
Reform, Rights of Citizenship, Emigration, the 
Republic, and—Association. The bonds of the party 
snap at every writhe of its huge body. Soon the 
elements, once so compact, will separate. What 
then? They must unite again, upon the principle 
of Concert. They must act on principles similar to 
those ruling the Isle of Thanet Agricultural Asso- 
ciation, which has actually made pauperism pay ! 
But how can landowners expect to prosper, either 
as individuals or as a party, while they uphold the 
atrocious game laws? Read the accounts of frays 
in Notts and Norfolk. Police for the preservation 
of pheasants! The policeman arrests, and the 
parson commits, the poacher. What a singular 
collocation of persons ! 

Careful in the preservation of game, and careless 
of the education of the People—is not that the 
characteristic of the Squirearchy? Is or was? Not 
so in towns. Some efforts are made there to 
instruct and educate the People. A Chancellor of 
the Exchequer is found in a Mechanics’ Institute 
at Halifax; even Viscount Lewisham, M.P., lectures 
at Bilston, on the happy subject of “ Civility con- 
sidered as Benevolence in Trifles ” ; and Earl Fitz- 
william inaugurates new rooms at Northampton; 
very laudable, but why deliver a lecture on the 
authenticity of Christianity, because Mr. La’ 
happened to be present? Sir Charles Wood’s 
speech was Whig to the kernel, but it did not 
touch any of the religious questions of the day. 
Perhaps the real reason of Earl Fitzwilliam’s wan- 
derings is to be found in the fact, that the ‘800 
present ” were “all in full dress” ! 


More troops for the Cape. A rifle corps which 
has not been much Pig et twelvemonths in 
England is ordered out. The alternative 
by the letter of a field officer is enco —more 
troops or an interminable war, Will Lord Grey 
require help from the Duke of Wellington ? 
Strange success is that of Sir Henry Smith, The 
Kafirs are beaten at all points; but they swarm 
everywhere. ‘The Amatolas are swept clear of com- 
batants; Macomo is driven from the Waterkloof ; 
but the Kafirs haunt the very camp of the Com- 
mander-in-Chief, and assault his sentries and offi- 
cers on guard with a daring that makes said officers 
sleep under the protection of revolvers ! 
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THE MASKED “EMPIRE” IN FRANCE. 
[From ovr owN CORRESPONDENT. ] 


Panis, Thursday, December 11, 1851.—In medias 
res, without preface. The time is short, and the 
summary of, events crowded into so small a space of 
time must be ¢rowded into a still smaller space of 
paper. : 

On Sunday evening I went to deliver my letter of 
introduetion, which C—— had kindly given me to a 
friend from whom I should obtain reliable intelli- 
gence. Singularly enough I found him just in the 
act of finishing a letter which he had been writing to 
us. I found him in a state of feverish dejection and 
excitement, wounded in spirit, oppressed, almost 
heart broken. It seemed to be a real consolation to 
him to be able to vent his grief and indignation, and 
to pour his pent up feelings into a friendly and sym- 
pathizing ear. After a few moments of hurried and 
anxious question and reply as to the truth or pro- 
bability of the various reports flying about, I begged 
him to read me his letter. He said how fortunately 
timed my visit was, as it saved him the possible risk 
of sending the letter. Here it is. I don’t change a 
word, as I should be afraid to weaken its force and 
meaning. You know how moderate and calmly 
judging the writer is. 

“ Paris, December 10, 1851, 

** Srn,—I know not whether this letter will reach 
you, notwithstanding the precautions I intend to 
employ to have it posted, You will not be surprised 
to find it not signed; but I think you will recognize 
the hand, I earnestly recommend you to make what 
use of it you can to enlighten pubiie opinion; but 1 
beg you not to reply to it nor to name me as the 
writer. Ifyou publish it, I shall be much obliged to 

you not even to send me the journal, at least for the 
present; for I see no use in my being arrested, as I 
certainly should be if it were supposed that I am 
your correspondent. Although, in truth, I am by 
natural bent of mind disposed to write you nothing 
but the most exact and moderate relation of facts, 
yet this exact truth is so damning and terrible for the 
successful conspirators who, by a nocturnal assault, 
have just made themselves masters of Paris! I shall 
not repeat the numerous details you will find in all 
the newspapers, but I am desirous to enlighten you 
upon the character and the real meaning of the 
struggle in which the population of Paris has lately 
succumbed. First, as to this population, you should 

know how in these last four years it has been di- 

minished in number in its most active and energetic 
portion, partly by the diminution of work, especially 
in the building employ, partly in consequence of the 
unhappy days of June 48 and of the deportation 
which followed, Besides the population is, for the 
most part, completely disarmed. In its moral con- 
dition, too, I will not attempt to dissemble that it is 
seriously weakened. In one sense by the too ex- 
clusive influence of doctrines of material interests, 
preached by certain of the Socialist sect; and in 
another, by the consciousness of defeat, now three 
= and a half ago, in those days of June of which 

have just — in which it wasted so untimely, 
and by a deplorable perversion, all that en and 
enthusiasm, which are now wanting even for the ser- 
vice of a most just and holy cause. Add to this the 

eneral distrust and contempt with which the whole 

eople regarded the majority of the National As- 
sembly ; and the deep astuteness with which Louis 
Bonaparte presented himself as the restorer of 
Universal Suffrage; and you will no longer be 
surprised at what I now affirm that, in the struggle 
of last week, the masses, the body of the people, the 
people properly so called, who never meddle in 
politics but on grand occasions, this ‘ People’ did not 
stir, The men who fought were few; they were 
either Republicans of the bourgeoisie, or a few revo- 
lutionary workmen, the élite of the most intelligent 
operatives in Paris. Besides the actual combatants 
these two classes furnished many elements to that 
incessant agitation which was intended to harass the 
troops. Such was the condition of the one camp. 
Now let us pass to the other. There were at Paris 
last week upwards of 100,000 soldiers perfectly 
armed, equipped, well fed, and plied with liquor, and 
well commanded. I ask you if the Democracy had 
achance of success! Success was only feasible, in 
case of defection among the troops; and it was to 
cause this defection that some little resistance was 
sustained. But no defection took place. M. Louis 
Bonaparte had attached to his cause the mass of the 
soldiers and the majority of the officers by odious 
means, for which, I trust, the army will hereafter 
blush with shame, but which, for the moment, were 
certainly effectual. I write it with pain, for I am 
obliged to state the fact, grievous as it is (and I do 
so with real grief), the standard of honour in the 
French army is lowered. This is the truth. The 
soldiers received one franc extra per diem; the non- 
commissioned officers one franc and a half ; the 
artillery three francs, besides distributions of wine, 


brandy, and victuals, The fact is that the whole of'| for the 


last week many of our soldiers were not sober. Money, 
too, was distributed among officers, even in the 
higher ranks. Colonels, chefs de bataillon, received 
some thousands of francs, more or less. Generals 
@ fortiori, Their debts were paid, Much was given, 
and more was promised. 

* Doubtless the majority of the officers did not par- 
take of these sha 1 bribes. Doubtless many of 
these acted with extreme repugnance. Doubtless 
among the non-commissioned officers (the most De- 
mocratic element in the army) there were many who 
would rather have fought in the Republican, than in 
the Bonapartist, camp. But the severest orders had 
been given to shoot the first waverer: they were 
entangled in a machine from which there was no 
escaping but at the cost of their lives, and the viola- 
tion of mili formalism. The result is that the 
French army, although Democratic in its essence and 
in its spirit, has won the battle for despotism. A 
significant lesson, which it behoves the Democracy 
never to forget ! 

“T now come to the struggle and to its various 
incidents. Generally speaking, the populat:on was 
indisposed to engage in a regular and close resist- 
ance. Their object was to wear out the troops. 

“An incessant agitation, frequent barricades 
slightly defended, quickly abandoned and thrown up 
again at intervals; such was the plan instinctively 
adopted by the Republicans. The enemy knew this 
er and all their efforts were exerted to bring about 
a close and decisive combat. In this they suc- 
ceeded on Thursday, the 5th instant. They allowed 
the barricades to be raised till nearly seven o’clock 
in the evening, and then gave the order for their 
destruction. The struggle lasted till nearly mid- 
night. I shall not trouble you with accounts you 
may have read elsewhere; but I content myself 
with giving you a few details, on the complete 
exactitude of which you can rely. For the most part 
few men were behind the barricades; very few men 
armed; the greater number having neither guns nor 
ammunition ; many not even a morsel of bread. ‘The 
barricades at the Porte St. Denis and the Rue 
Montorgueil, which were the best defended, were 
manned chiefly by workmen. The scattered shots 
at the troops in various parts of the city were prin- 
cipally fired by bourgeois, or by what you would 
call gentlemen, The cruelty of the soldiers was 
horrible. J¢ was by command ; and, as I have already 
told you, the men were drunk almost toa man, On 
the Boulevards, a few, very few isolated shots from 
windows, were replied to by a general random volley 
from the troops, which being quite sudden and 
without any warning given, wounded or killed people 
who happened to be passing by or standing about, or 
even in their houses at their windows, or on the 
balconies. Iwas on the spot, and was present at 
this murderous execution. Such are the tactics of 
war M. de St. Arnaud has imported from Kabylie 
into France! 

“This firing lasted several minutes even on the 
Boulevards; the Boulevard Montmartre especially, 
where not a shot had been fired upon the troops. The 
bullets rained into the rooms. The soldiers loaded 
and discharged and loaded again, like skirmishing 
parties, firing low or high, or straight before them, 
or across to one side of the street or to the other, 
at random. In front of one house which I know, four 
men were killed, of whom three were passers by, and 
one ashopboy standing at the door. In the Passage 
Jouffroy, ten persons, elderly men for the most part, 
all well dressed, some wearing the Legion of Honour 
riband, were killed by a volley fired down the passage. 
All this took place in quarters where the soldiers had 
not been attacked. In houses from which a single 
shot had been fired the disaster was far more dreadful. 
Cannon was employed. They penetrated into the 
houses and slew all the persons they found in the 
rooms, even women, even children, As for prisoners 
taken behind barricedes, they were shot without 

uarter, Such were the orders, But it is quite certain 

at the chief loss is not among those who fought, or 
who manned the barricades, but among inoffensive peo- 
le, among many even of the reactionary party, many 
onapartists ; among old men, women, and children. 
There are few quarters of Paris, ng sg not one, 
where there is not mourning for the loss of one or 
more of the inhabitants who had gone out that 
morning to transact their business or to visit friends, 
and who never returned home. 

**T am relating these horrors with the most com- 
plete calmness and composure. I do not exaggerate; 
rather the reverse ; I am not spinning phrases, 

“I leave to the future, to all France, to the army 
| itself, when it has recovered from intoxication, to 
| judge the acts of MM. Bonaparte and St. Arnaud. 

‘his St. Arnaud (perhaps you are not aware) is a 
reckless and lawless adventurer, who was formerly 
cashiered for most disgraceful malpractices; for de- 
_— his commission, by swindling, forgery, noto- 
rious debauchery. It is this ruined man of lost 
character that M. Bonaparte has picked up in Africa 
to make his Constable ; for it is he who has had the 
whole conduct of this military revolution, and who 
has assured its success. What can I say more? Paris 
has done its duty ; it has done what it could, It is 
ents to act. It is for some distant 





regiments to efface the stain the whole arm 

and to purge the honour of France, Will HA Pap 
You will know when you receive this letter; but I 
know not yet. I am convinced that all is not 
over. That acertain part of the population ig for Mt 
Bonaparte is not to be denied. ‘The petite bourgeoisie 
especially, the shopkeepers will give in their adhe. 
sion, not because wow honour him ; but because the 
are ignurant, uncultivated, destitute of genmen, 
feelings, far less intelligent than the working class: 
and because they are released from that ugly night. 
mare of 1852! But the masses are gloomy and dis. 
heartened ; profoundly humiliated. All men of heart 
and of a little clearness of judgment are ready to 
renew the struggle. At the least assurance of a 
serious insurrection in any part of Europe, Paris will 
take fire again. In any case the present state of 
things cannot last. This is the universal conviction, 
Louis a is not the man to put down the 
revolution; he has committed too heinous a crime to 
be allowed to enjoy its fruits in peace. May God 
grant us to see better days !”” 


Such is our friend’s letter. I recommend it to your 
most anxious attention. It throws a broad clear light 
on the atrocities of last week. I need not remind 
you how calm, and temperate, and practical, is the 
mind of the writer; how humane and gentle his dis. 
— It was really painful to me to witness his 

rief, 

I add a few remarks in the way of comment, I 
have been assured by another friend, who is in a 
position to arrive at facts, that the number of killed 
is 2700, according to the registers. Of this number 
two-thirds had as little to do with the insurrection 
as Regent-street or the Strand. ‘They were not even 
people collected to the spot by a rash curiosity (ag 
many of our countrymen, the most insatiable of sight- 
seers, might have been), but persons who were passing 
from house to house on domestic errands, unconscious 
of what was going on; or standing in doorways, or 
on balconies, or even sitting quietly in upper rooms, 
The soldiers (more than one eyewitness assures me) 
were unmistakeably maddened with brandy, and in. 
stigated by bribes. The fairest parts of this fair city 
were given up to their brutality, like a hostile city 
taken by storm. They fired at citizens as if they 
were vermin ; if a shopman was closing the front, if 
a visitor was entering a house, or coming out into the 
street, he was shot down; if a curtain stirred ora 
blind fluttered, a volley of musketry was discharged 
into the room. I have been in houses where the in- 
habitants were lying on the floor for hours in con- 
stant fear; or huddled into back rooms; and even 
then they were threatened with the irrruption of 
these wild beasts, who spared neither sex, nor rank, 
nor age, So conscious are the soldiers that it is the 
higher classes and the bourgeoisie who have suffered 
most, that they call the Thursday of last week the 
“ Journée des Paletéts,”” A captain said to a friend of 
mine :—** We know we are assassins ; but it was our 
orders, and what were we to do?” 

That General St. Arnaud is even worse than he is 
described in the letter of our friend. I have heard 
particulars of his antecedents. It seems he was first 
in the Gardes du Corps ; he was cashiered for swind- 
ling ; then he became a vendor of old furniture ; thena 
tenth rate actor at one of the Theatres on the Boule- 
vards, under a feigned name. After the Revolution of 
’30 he managed to get himself into the army again; 
and he has since been in Algeria, always bearing the 
worst reputation. M. L. Bonaparte had designed 
him for the coup d’état, asa man who had no character 
to lose ; so he was sent on the recent expedition to 
Kabylie, for the sake of a little éclat; and as you 
know, was recalled to France and made Minister of 
War only a few weeks since. He is a most fit in- 
strument for the work he has to do; but how great 
the degradation of the army to submit to such & 
command! : 

Last Saturday you might have seen at the Cimetiére 
Montmartre, long files of corpses buried up to the 
chest in order that friends and relatives might recog: 
nize them. , 

I have seen V——, to whom C—— had also given 
me a letter, three times ; twice at his own house: and 
he has just left my room. The first time I saw him 
he was terribly depressed and discouraged. We had 
a very long conversation, not only on these events, 
but on the political state of France since ’48—on 
faults committed by all parties—on the general con- 
dition and prospects of the Republican party—and 
on the immense injury that an alliance with Bona- 

artism and the idolatry of the Empire, enco 

y the Liberals since the Restoration and since 9, 
had done to the Democratic cause. This last coup 
d'état will at least have done one good service; it 
will have effectually and finally divorced the Republic 
from the Empire. No more “Imperial glories am 
souvenirs’”’ ! ‘ 

It seems that the army itself was taken by regs 
Republican at heart, it fancied it was fighting the 
battle of the Republic. The very troops sent to sur- 
round the Assembly imagined they were fut 
it from the Royalist coup d'état ; and it was not : 
piquet of Lancers had been sent to the er pee 

sts shouting ‘‘ Vive Napoléon !”” that the truth 

own, 


. 
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The People were generally pleased with the coup 
@ tat at first: they thought it republican, especially 
as universal suffrage was restored. But the system 
of open voting undeceived them; and had not the 
Elysée returned to secret voting by a second decree, 
it is possible the resistance might have been more 
obstinate. But on the whole the workmen were dis- 
trustful and bewildered ; uncertain whom or what to 
fight for; unwilling to be drawn into a struggle at 
the hour M. Bonaparte had selected ; disposed to wait 
to see what he would do for them. 

The universal feeling now is of humiliation and 
deep disgust, and discontent; but the bourgeoisie are 
satisfied so long as Paris is full of foreigners, the 
shops open, the Boulevards gay. They were terri- 
fied, too, at the thought of a general uprising in ’52. 
“ Spoliation—pillage—masssare,”’ &c.; as if it were 
nothing to be murdered wholesale, to be stormed and 
ransacked by a faction who proclaim themselves 
champions ot Religion—family—property. Oh! mo- 
thers and daughters of England who read Mrs, Ellis, 
if I could tell you who and what and of what man- 
ner of life are the gentlemen and ladies at the Elysée 
who represent Religion — family — property. The 
Princess Demidoff! 

The present Ministry may literally be called a 
Sinister Ministry: for M. Bonaparte has two half- 
brothers in M. de Morny and M, de Maupas: the 
former a son of General Flahault and Queen Hor- 
tense: the latter of Queen Hortense and I know not 
whom; for Hortense was prodigal of her Creole 
blood, -The fact is, that Louis Bonaparte is not a 
Bonaparte at all; it is known that his putative father 
was impuissent, and that his real father was a Dutch 
Admiral. « 

Rather a good mixture: the fire and impetuosity 
of the Creole tempered by the phlegmatic taciturnity 
and stubborn reserve of the Dutch. 

M. Carlier, the late Préfet of Police, had it seems 
been pluying a double game for some time before the 
coup d'état. Ostensibly he had broken with the 
Elysée and become the ally of the Royalist factions. 
He had wormed himself into all their plans. He 
gave them several false alarms of a coup d'état. On 
one occasion they stopped at the Assembly all night; 
when the real night came they were all at their own 
houses ready to be pounced upon by the Police, in 
their beds. 

M. Maurice Duval, who has been sent as Com- 
missaire-General to three departments, is « man who 
has always been employed in violent and brutal mea- 
sures. It was he who treated the Duchess of Berri 
so brutally at Blaye. 

You see that the usurping Government are pur- 
suing the very measures so furiously attacked in 





Ledru Rollin, They are ‘* Napoleonizing”’ the de- 
partments, 
It is becoming an honour to be arrested. Arrests 


are taking place every hour of every person suspected 
of independence. M. Goudchaux, the Banker and 
Minister of France in February ’48, was arrested 
yesterday. 

M. Léon Faucher has received a passport for 
Belgium. 

The police entered the house of M. Carnot with 
false keys, and penetrated even to the bed of Madame 
Carnot with dark lanterns to see if her husband was 
sleeping by her side! They have also made a search 
in the house of Madame Viardot. 

Victor Hugo is in Switzerland, All the Republican 
representative are arrested, or in flight, or concealed. 
Some general officers have been placed in retreat ; 
notably, too, a Colonel of Engineers. 

It is said that Cavaignac, Lamoriciére, Changarnier, 
and Charras (who was not wounded, you are glad to 
hear) have been removed from Ham, put on board 
ship and taken to sea to cruise for the present, in 
regard of eventualities. But the Government dare 
not deport them. 

I hear that La Presse is to appear under other 
editorship, and that Girardin will bring out a Repub- 
lican paperin Belgium. ‘fhe shareholders have brought 
an action against him for discontinuing the paper, as 
it appears it was not suspended; but he refuses to 
write during the existing state of things. 

The two chief editors of the National are in 
Belgium. 

Of E. Bareste (of the République) T hear nothing. 

I saw the President go out and return to the 
Elysée the day before yesterday. Not a cry—not a 
hat taken off. People dare not speak what they 
think, but the disgust is general, and the conviction 
that it cannot last. But they are afraid of what will 
replace it. 

The working men have been apathetic this time, 
and unprepared, but they are awaking; and the 
army especially (the captains and non-commissioned 
officers) are returning to their senees. 

he question is, how long will it last? If it could 
last long there would be an immense emigration of the 
best heads aud hearts of France—they would take 
France elsewhere. ‘They are worn out by this 
Oppression and degradation. Such an emigration as 
we read of in the earlier history of the Greeks, 

No letters are safe at the post-office, at the present 
moment; if deemed in any way suspicious, they are 
Opened, as a matter of course; if found to contain 





political news in an unfavourable sense to the party 
in power, they are not forwarded, I have met persons 
who complain of receiving letters opened, and of letters 
addressed to friends in the provinces not having 
reached them. 

The present régime is Austro-Russian, precisely 
such as is in force at Vienna and Naples. The secret 
police are everywhere at all hours, even in the most 
unexpected places, in the most intimate society. For 
one word you may be imprisoned, or (if a foreigner) 
sent out of the country. 

You remember the account of the massacre of the 
15th of May, by Bomba, at Naples, and the number- 
less arrests and inrprisonments which followed of all 
the best men in the country—and the trials only now 
begun, 

This coupd’ état isan exact copy of those proceedings, 
in all their worst and most sanguinary and vexatious 
features. You have only to read the French papers 
to note into what a revolutionary state the country has 
been thrown. 

The official decrees, declaring departments in a 
state of siege—sending extraordinary commissaries to 
** Napoleonize’’ the provinces and to coerce the elec- 
tions, promoting creatures to official posts, replacing all 
functionaries whose civism is undeniable, degrading 
some officers and decorating others, &c., &c., quite as 
revolutionary, or more so than those of the Provisional 
Government, when a dynasty had been swept away, 
and the whole form of government changed. 

There are three or four of the decrees deserving 
special uttention, e.g. the one giving back the Pantheon 
to the Jesuits, as the church of St. Généviéve. This 
church has three times changed its name. 

The original church was built by Clovis at the 
instance of his queen and St. Généviéve, and dedi- 
cated to Peter and Paul. A religious house was 
attached to it, and in time became a celebrated 
abbey. St. Génévieve, at her death, was buried in 
the church, which was henceforth dedicated to her. 
The church having fallen to ruin, Louis XV. was 
induced by La Pompadour to rebuild it on a magni- 
ficent scale. The great revolution converted it into a 
pantheon, ‘* Aux Grands Hommes La Patrie Recon- 
naissante.”” The restoration restored it to the church, 
The revolution of ’30 repantheonized it. And now 
M. Bonaparte restores it to his friends ahd patrons: 
in this, too, as in all other things, following the Em- 
peror of Austria and the King of Naples. 

The Archbishop of Paris who, as you learn, is a 
Republican and an excellent Christian, and much 
beloved by the workmen, has been gardé d vue since 
these events. He has refused to allow a Te Deum to 
be sung in honour of M. Louis Bonaparte. 

There is another very important decree, with 
respect to the expulsion from Paris of men who have 
suffered imprisonment, or who have been under the 
surveillance ofthe haute police, and their banishment to 
Cayenne or Africa. 

The latter part of this decree especially is a stroke 
of despotism of almost indefinite severity, For who 
in these latter days, with so many factions succeeding 
one another in power, has not been under the sur- 
veillance of the haute police? But it is a sword that 
may be used with terrible effect against those who 
now employ it. 

A decree appointing two Marshals of France: one, 
General Vaillant, who conducted the engineering 
operations at the siege of Rome. ‘This is noticeable. 
First, as a consecration, personally, by Louis Napo- 
leon, of the attack on the Roman Republic; and 
secondly, as a blow for Oudinot, who was (as you 
remember) the Commander-in-Chief, but who is now 
in prison at St. Valerian for having declared against 
the President. Oudinot is a Legitimist. 

Is it not pitiable? So it is with every successive 
revolutionary Government in France ; they employ 
their time in striking at persons when they should be 
organizing things; rewarding their creatures and 
punishing their adversaries, instead of bringing 
forward popular measures. 

What a position this Louis Napoleon Bonaparte 
might have had if he had put himself at the head of 
the Democracy! But those who know him well, tell 
me that he has no idea of Government but compres- 
sion, military despotism, bayonets, and police! Some 
of his friends, indeed, say, that once established in his 
place, he will bring forward some very bold measures 
in behalf of the working classes (among others a 
strong tax on property), but others say that his only 
ambition is to stay where he is, with increased power 
of enjoyment, of splendour, and luxuries. And his 
entourage are worse than himself, 

As for the Democratic works he wrote in prison, 
they were written with a cool and determined hy- 
pocrisy; for it seems he really does know how to 
use his pen with acertain form and facility, All 
these recent measures have been prepared and carried 
out by himself. But he is always wnpenetrable, and 
almost always apathetic. This is his Dutch blood. 
His Créole blood shows itself in the excesses of his 
private debaucheries, 

Did you observe the decree for the making of a 
railway round Paris, connecting all the main lines? 
This, it seems, has been some time in contemplation, 

To give you an idea of how completely the work- 
men abstained from fighting this time, out of all the 








workmen employed at the Northern Railway Station, 
only one was absent during the two days of last 
week, and he was ill in bed; whereas, in that un- 
happy and untoward insurrection of June ’48, they 
were all at the barricades, “ 

But you must not — the workmen are Bona- 
partists, they are Republican to a man; but are 
hesitating, distrustful, and perhaps a little disen- 
chanted of revolutions; and they want to see what 
* this man” will do for them. 

Among the donations to the troops, I can certify 
these:—Three thousand francs per barricade. And 
I know from an eyewitness, that to the soldiers who 
were in occupation of the bureau of a suspended 
Journal, ten sous a day were distributed (extra) to 
each man; and four francs to each non issioned 
officer, 

The Financial difficulties will be very heavy at the 
close of this year, when very heavy payments have 
to be made for pensions, interest on caution money of 
functionaries, &c, Either fresh taxes (unpo yee 
or Loan (on what conditions in the actual politic 
state of affairs ?), or emission of paper money. There 
is a talk of an offer of 100 millions of francs of 
Treasury bonds to the Bank in exchange for specie. 
If the Bank refuse—(will the Government dare take 
it by force? why not, at the point of the bayonet?) 
—by a forced currency! But in either case the effect, 
commercially, on public confidence of such revolu- 
tionary acts, once more is a copy of Vienna, They are 
**bulling ’’ the market here as much as they can, 
If they do not arrest ‘ Bears’”’ as they do at Vienna, 
they employ all sorts of tricks to give a factitious 
rise to the quotations; and they send men and boys 
through the streets crying the rise in the funds, They 
want to force confidence. 

The ‘official news” of atrocities committed by 
“the demagogue party”’ in the departments are of 
course immensely distigured and exaggerated—even 
when at all true ; but of course there are malefactors 
who take advantage of troubled times, and who as- 
sume the name of a political party as a mask for 
pillage and disorder. But have not M. Bonaparte’s 
drunken soldiers set the example of violence? And 
who was the first to break the law? 

The way the soldiers voted was as follows:—A 
regiment tormed into a square. The men called out 
one by one. (Vote for Louis Napoleon.) Ay or no, 
The noes arrested! (Historical.) The 3000 who have 
had the courage to say no are a pretty good number 
under the circumstances, 

Of course we shall have the Empire. He is march- 
ing straight for the Empire. The bourgeoisie are 
delightea at the thought of the gaieties, balls, &c. 
Trade so flourishing. Paris so full of strangers, and 
on such good terms with Russia and Austria. Short- 
sighted, corrupt fools! for all depends on the life of 
one man; and who is to follow him? Oh! the 
Emperor of Russia will provide him with a consort! 

But a man who chooses to act Caesar must ex- 
pect to find many ready to act Brutus. And what 
then? 

French society is horribly corrupt: rotten to the 
core. This is the cry of the Government organs, and 
it is perfectly true; but is Bonapartism to be the 
cure rf 

‘The system which the great Emperor so elabo- 
rately organized, has been and is the death of the 
country. I mean that huge centralized machine of 
functionarism : 500,000 functionaries, and nearly as 
many soldiers. Servility, corruption everywhere, 

Some of the Legitimists are knocking under. De 
Falloux (the Jesuit) has adhered ; and so has Berryer 
I hear, but cannot vouch for the fact, 

It is thought by many that Russia supplies funds 
to the Elysée; you know the Due de Leuchtenberg, 
the Emperor’s son-in-law, is cousin to Louis Napo- 
leon Bonaparte. 

That iniquitous Lottery of the Golden Ingots is 
also supposed to have furnished M. Louis Napoleon 
Bonaparte with cash, as very little of the money, which 
was to send men to California, has yet been ac- 
counted for. 

You know that the Republican party contains 
almost all the intellect and genius—the best heads, 
and hearts, and names in France. I assure you many 
are so heartsick of this incessant persecution, that a 
general emigration is talked of—like our “ pilgrim 
fathers’ of old—to leave M, Louis Napoleon Bona- 
parte to be Emperor over masses of corruption and 
brutish peasants only! 

But it cannot last. He may declare himself Presi- 
dent for ten years, or Emperor for life. The longer— 
the shorter. And out of this evil good may come ; 
Bonapartism, the cankerworm of the Democracy in 
France, will be eradicated for evermore ! 

General Rulhieres, some time Minister of War, 
has been placed on half-pay by General St. Arnaud, 
General Rulhieres wrote a letter to him, remindin 
him that in 39 he had saved the Minister’s swo: 
from being broken for some disgraceful conduct, 
‘It is now your turn to break mine; but you are not 
able to tarnish my honour.” 

The Republicans generally are more sensitive about 
the degradation of the honour of the army than about 
their own defeat, L, 
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ADHESION OF THE JESUITS. 

The following letter from Count de Montalembert 
appears in the Univers of Saturday :— 

Paris, December 12, 1851. 

“Srn,—l1 receive each day letters consulting me on 
the proper course to follow in present circumstances, and 
particularly as to the ballot which commences on the 
20th instant, in order to respond to the —— made y 
the President of the ublic to the French people. It 
is physically impossible for me to write to each of the 
persons who do me the honour to address me, and yet I 
should be grieved to reply only by silence, and an apparent 
indifference to the confidence manifested towards me, 
and which has been gained for me by twenty years’ 
political struggles in the cause of the Church and of 
society. Permit me to express my opinion through the 
medium of your journal. 

“TI begin by declaring that the act of the 2nd of 
December has put to flight the whole of the revolutionists, 
the whole of the Socialists, and the whole of the bandits 
of France and Europe ; and that alone is, in my opinion, 
a more than sufficient reason for all honest men to rejoice, 
and for those who have been most mortified to console 
themselves. I do not enter into the question as to 
whether the coup d@’ état (which had been foreseen by every 
one) could be executed at another moment, and in another 
manner; to do so I should have to go back to the causes 
which produced it, and to give my opinion on persons 
who cannot now reply to me. I do not pretend to 
guarantee the future any more than to jelee of the 
past ;\I only look at the present—that is to say, the vote 
to be delivered on Sunday week. 

“There are three courses open—the negative vote, 
neutrality, and the affirmative vote. 

* To yote against Louis Napoleon would be to justify 
the Socialist revolution, which, for the present at least, 
is the only one that can take the place of the actual 
Government. It would be to invite the Dictatorship of 
the Reds in place of the Dictatorship of a Prince who 
has rendered for three years incomparable services to the 
cause of order and Catholicism, 1t would be (admitting 
the most favourable and the least probable hypothesis) 
to reéstabish that Tower of Babel which people called 
the National Assembly, and which, in spite of the dis- 
tinguished and honourable men it counted in such great 
numbers, was profoundly divided in the midst of peace 
and legal order, and which—there is no doubt of the 
fact—would be powerless in presence of the formidable 
crisis we are exposed to. 

* To abstain from voting would be to belie all our an- 
teeedents ; it would be to fail in the duty we have always 
recommended and fulfilled under the Monarchy of July 
as under the Republic; it would be to abdicate the mis- 
sion of honest men at the very moment that mission is 
the most imperative and the most beneficial. I highly 
respect the scruples which may suggest to many honour- 
able minds the idea of abstaining. But I know also 
that great politicians, who otherwise are unscrupulous, 
and who, after having — us to the point we 
now are at—after having condemned us to the loss 
of all our liberties by the abuse they have made of 
them, or allowed to be made of them, now come 
and preach to us that we must make a vacuum 
round the Government. I respect scruples; I protest 
against tactics. I can conceive nothing more immoral 
or more stupid. I defy any man alive to justify such 
conduct to his conscience or to history. History will tell 
how all France, after the ignoble surprise of the 24th of 
February, recognized the authority of the men of the 
Hotel de Ville, because they offered a chance of escape 
from the abyss that they themselves had opened. Let 
those chivalrous persons—if any such there are—who in 
1848 protested against the destruction of Royalty— 
against the brutal expulsion of the two Chambers— 
against the disarming of the army—against the usurpa- 
tion of every branch of the Government—against the 
violation of every law,—let such persons, I repeat, claim 
the right to protest, and to abstain from voting—I have 
no objection. But I refuse to recognize such a right in 
any one of those who sent representatives to take the 
places of the deputies hunted from their beaches by a 
horde of barbarians—to any of those who themselves sat 
there, and who so sat to proclaim that the Provisional 
Government had merited well of the country, and to 
vote for the banishment of the House of Bourbon! The 
conscience that accepted such a yoke for fear of some- 
thing worse, cannot surely feel any serious difficulty in 
confirming the Power that restored order and security in 
— and which can alone preserve us from anarchy in 
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“ The instinct of the masses is no more led astray now 
than then. Louis Napoleon will be in 1852, as in 1848, 
the elect of the nation, Such being the case, I believe 
there is nothing more imprudent, I may say nothing 
more insane, for men of religious feelings and men of 
order, in a country like ours, than to put themselves in 
opposition to the wishes of the nation, when those wishes 
mean nothing contrary to the law of God, or to the 
fundamental conditions of society. There are far too 
many amongst us—men worthy of respect—whose policy 
seems to be to act quite in opposition to the general 
opinion. When this country went mad for liberty and 
Parliamentary institutions, those same men appealed to 
the absolute rights of royalty; now that it is for the 
moment hungering for silence, calm, and authority, the 
same men would impose the sovereignty of the tribune 
and of discussion. If ever the country demand Monareby, 
the men I allude to will be condemned by such conduct 
to the perpetuation of the Republic. 

‘* For those men who boldly declare that there is but 
one sole right in political affairs, and that France can 
-_ be saved by one principle, I can, strictly speaking, 
understand the possibility of abstaining, provided these 
men also abstained in 1848. But for us Catholics above 
all, who have always preferred that religion and society 
coexist with all forms of government that do not exclude 





reason and the Catholic faith, I am unable to finda 
motive that can justify or excuse our voluntary annihi- 
lation. 


“I now come to the third course, viz., the affirmative 
vote. Now, to vote for Louis Napoleon is not to approve 
of all he has done; it is only to choose between him and 
the total ruin of France. It does not mean that his 
Government is the one we prefer to any other; it is 
simply to say that we prefer a Prince who has given 
proofs of resolution and of ability, to those who are at 
this moment giving their proofs of murder and pillage. 
It is not to confound the Catholic cause with that ofa 
party or a family—it is to arm the temporal power—the 
only power possible at this day—with the necessary 
strength to vanquish the army of crime, to defend our 
churches, our homes, our wives, against those who respect 
nothing; who aim at the proprietor, and whose bullets 
do not spare the priest. It is not to sanction beforehand 
the errors or the faults that a Government—fallible as 
every earthly institution is—may commit; it is tointrust 
to the chief that the nation once chose for itself, the right 
of preparing a constitution, which will certainly be not 
more Seapitens, or more absurd, than that which 900 
representatives, elected in 1848, bestowed on France, and 
against which I had the happinessto vote. I may add 
that by returning to the unity of power, without excluding 
the checks which are the first necessity of every Govern- 
ment, we got over the most difficult part of the way toa 
real social restoration—that of ideas and of morals. 

‘TI have just perused the lines you permitted me to 
insert in the Univers, as a rallying cry to our brothers in 
dismay, on the 27th of Feburary, 1848—three days after 
the sudden fall ofthe Throne. I find there these words: 
—‘ The banner we have planted exclusive of, and above, 
all political opinions is intact ;—the Catholic cause, such 
as we have ever defended it, is identified with no power, 
with no human cause. This sovereign independence 
of religious interests will aid French Catholics in com- 
prehending and accepting the new social phase on which 
we enter. None have a right to abdicate!’ I have 
nothing to add to, or take from, these words. I believe 
they are quite as suited to the day after that which has 
been the revanche of the army and of authority against 
the revolution of the 24th of February. 

“* Observe that I do not advocate absolute confidence, 
or unlimited devotedness. I give myself unreservedly to 
noone. I profess no idolatry—neither that of the force 
of arms, nor that of the reason of the people. I limit 
myself to the search of possible good, and to choose, in 
the midst of the shocks God visits us with, that which is 
least repugnant to the dignity of a Christian and the 
good sense of a citizen. 

“ If Louis Napoleon were an unknown person, I should 
unquestionably hesitate to confer on him such power and 
such responsibility. But, without entering into the 
question of his policy for three years, I do not forget the 
great religious acts which have marked his Government 
so long as concord existed between the two powers of the 
state ;—the liberty of instruction guaranteed; the Pope 
reestablished by French arms; the Church restored to 
its councils, its Synod to the plenitude of its dignity ; 
the gradual augmentation of its colleges, its communities, 
its works of salvation and of charity. 

“Without him I seek in vain for a system, a force 
which can secure to us the conservation and develop- 
ments of similar benefits. I only behold the wide gulf 
of Socialism. My choice is made. I am for authority 
against revolt; for preservation against destruction; for 
society against Socialism; for the possible freedom of 
good against the certain liberty of evil; and in the might 
struggle between the two forces which divide the own, 
I believe that in acting thus I am, as I ever have been, 
for Catholicism against revolution. 

** Accept, Sir, the assurance of my sympathy, 
‘* CHARLES DE MONTALEMBERT.” 


We have little to add to the above documents. 
The march of Bonaparte towards the Empire is as 
slow and steady as it is unscrupulous and cruel. 
‘‘ Thorough” seems to be the motto of his party. 

Meanwhile, the Siécle has been twice suspended. 
Its only crime was that of recommending the Re- 
—— to register and tovote. Victor Hugo is in 

russels, Emile de Girardin is on his way, from 
Paris at all events, whither does not seem to be 
accurately known. On Tuesday the Sixth Legion of 
the National Guard was dissolved ; it was avowedly 
Republican. 

Following up the letter of M. Montalembert, the 
Bishep of Chartres issued one to the parochial clergy 
of his diocese, calling upon them to vote for the pro- 
— of the powers of Louis Napoleon: conduct 
striki ety in contrast to that of the Archbishop of 
Paris. is prelate has not only not come forward 
in favour of Louis Napoleon, but it is asserted by 
persons likely to be very well informed, that he has 
been using his influence tokeep the clergy of his diocese 
from voting. Itis probable, however, thattwo-thirds of 
his clergy will refuse to obey his injunctions, for his 
proceedings in the affair of the Punters havemade him 
unpopular with that body, Instead of expressing, in 
the interest of religion, his satisfaction at the decree by 
which Louis Napoleon has restored that church to 
religious worship, he disputed the right of the Chief 
of the State to adopt this measure, and declared that 
he would take no step towards the execution. The 
consequence of his refusal, if he should persist in it,— 
vain hope! While we write the news arrives that he, 
too, has flinched, and the Pantheon will become 
orthodox and Jesuit. 


To meet the want of a press, lithographed circulars 
appear. One of these is a bitter burlesque of a consti- 
tution, and regularly arranged in articles after the fashion 





of the following specimens. 


and inal ‘ 

Consequently, the French people abdicates its 

to Louis Napoleon, and delegates to him the Ae - 
making such a constitution as he pleases, and promises 
beforehand to obey blindly whatever conditions it may 
contain. 

“ Art. 2. No one can be arrested or detained, except 
according to the forms prescribed by law ; the abode of 
every one who inhabits the French territory is in. 
violable.”” 

Consequently, it is permitted to every agent of the 
police, furnished or not by a regular warrant, to arrest 
all persons whom he may please, to force his way, 
armed and under the cover of the night, into the house 
of any citizen, to violate the secrecy of epistolary corre. 
spondence, and to put a seal on the printing presses of 
those journals who have the audacity not to join in sing. 
ing the praises of the Government. The Bastille, which 
by a mistake was destroyed sixty years ago, shall be 
replaced by the Castle of Ham, the forts of Mont Vale- 
rien and Vincennes, and by the prison of Mazas. All 
citizens who do not declare that 3 are perfectly sa- 
tisfied with these arrangements, will be expelled the 
country. 


“ Art. 4. The right of instruction is free.’’ 

Consequently, ML. Montalembert and his friends, the 
Jesuits, are alone charged with the instruction of youth, 

“« Art. 8. Universal suffrage is reéstablished.” 

But it will never be called into operation, except on the 
20th of December instant, and then its sovereign deci- 
sion will only be respected in case it proclaims Louis 
Napoleon Bonaparte President of the Republic. 

As far as the information allotted to the public by 
French rulers is worth anything, we learn that the 
departments are as tranquil as a churchyard, The 
following letter from a young officer well gives a faint 
picture of the horrors perpetrated in the name of 
order. 


My DEAR * * *,—Two days after the receipt of your 
letter the company to which I belong was sent to repress 
a disturbance at ——. my dear * * *, what a 
terrible thing civil war is! and how sad the position of 
a soldier who, like me, is forced to fight against French- 
men, his brothers, without knowing for what motive, 
Not only is this civil war bloody, it is worse, it is 
atrocious. We have not only men to slay, but women 
and children. I will give you the details of the last 
episode of this fratricidal war, in which I have taken a 
part, and from which, happier than many of my com- 
rades, I have returned unscathed. 

The 4th of this month we received the order to start 
for * * * where some troops had been assaulted. We 
set off at once, and arrived at four o’clock in the 
evening, worn out with fatigue. We found a barricade 
which prevented our entrance. The order was given 
for us to carry it. In spite of our fatigue, we rushed 
upon it. The Lieutenant who commanded the column 
of attack reached it the first; an insurgent rushed 
upon him, a pistol in each hand, one of which he 
presented at his breast, and was about to fire when 
a soldier, quitting the ranks, transfixed him with a 
bayonet. This death irritated the insurgents against 
us, as they fired, killing four and wounding five of our 
men. But we did not suffer ourselves to be intimidated; 
in five minutes afterwards we were masters of the town, 
and the insurgents, to the number of 250, were made 
prisoners. Immediately a Council of War was held, and 
one hour afterwards five of the principal chiefs 
were shot by us in the front of the church, in the 
presence of all the inhabitants, who were forced 
to be present at the execution. O my dear * * *, 
my hair stands on end as I think of this execution. 
Imagine five unhappy creatures, imploring for life with 
loud cries, rolling on the ground in the convulsions of 
agony and despair, and whom we shot in that terrible 
position. It was horrible, and I shall all my life have 
that frightful spectacle before my eyes; but the example 
was necessary to reéstablish order, and to avenge the 
victims they had made. The following days were em- 
ployed in making arrests and domiciliary searches, and 
as soon as tranquillity was reéstablished we returned to 
our quarters. 

The Indépendance Belge has received notice from 
the Austrian and Prussian Governments, that if it 
attack the Government of Louis Napoleon, it will be 
forbidden in Germany as well as France. 

The Duke de Guiche, the eldest son of the Duke 
de Grammont, and nephew of the Count d’Orsay, 
has been appointed Minister Plenipotentiary at Hesse- 
Cassel. This appointment is considered the reverse 
of a manifesto published by the Duke de Grammont 
and his son on the day after the coup d'état, giving 
in their adhesion to the cause of Louis Napoleon, The 
Duke de Guiche is married to the daughter of Mr. 
Mackinnon, M.P. 

Count Glazeneppe, one of the aides-de-camp of 
the Emperor of Russia, is in Paris. It is said that he 
has been sent by the Autocrat of all the Russias, to 
compliment the President on his recent exploit, and 
to present him, in the name of his master, with the 
— cordon of the order of St. André, which is the 

rst order in the Russian empire. 

The annual banquet of the old officers of the Im- 
perial Guard took place the day before yesterday, at 
the Fréres Provencaux. Marshal Excelmans pre- 
sided, and among the other officers present were 
Generals Petit, Schramm, Magnan, Gentil, Lafon- 
taine, Montmarie, Herbillon, Chantry, Lafosse, &e. 
At the dessert, after the usual first toast “To the 





memory of the Emperor” had been drunk, Marshal 
Excelmans, after warmly expatiating on the eminent 


“ Art.1, The National is 
~ 2 Sovereignty is imprescriptible 
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and qualities of the President of the 
blic, the following toast—‘ Glory 
— Gratitude to Louis Napoleon Bonaparte, the 
Saviour of the Country and of Civilization,”” This 
toast was received with the greatest enthusiasm, 
amidst repeated cries of “ Vive le Président de la 
République!” “ Vive le Prince Louis Napoléon !’ 
General Petit, the vice-president, then gave “ A 
YArmée,” which he introduced by a short but 
eulogistic notice of their services. This toast was 
creck amidet loud cries of *‘ Vive l’Armée,”’ “ Vive 
le Général Magnan.”” In reply to this compliment, 
General Magnan replied, ‘* No, my comrades, I have 
done nothing more than my duty; it is not to me 
that these praises are due, but to the brave soldiers 
who have supported so much fatigue, and who, by 
their devotedness to the cause of order, have deserved 
well of their country.” The 2nd of December was 
fixed on for the day of meeting next year. 


. Berryer has written a strong letter to M. de 
esectdamvert, denying that either himself, M. de 
Falloux, or any of the party, intend to rally to 
M. Bonaparte. Berryer’s language is most decided. 
Not less so is that of other Legitimists. ; 

General Cavaignac is at liberty. He was married 
to Mademoiselle Odier in Ham, 

The Emancipation of Brussels says, in its number 
of the 17th:—“ Yesterday, it is stated, M. de Per- 
signy passed through Brussels, The French envoy 

seeds to Germany. We are assured that he has 

an interview with one of our Ministers, to whom 
he has communicated a despatch from his Government 
of grave importance.” 

Lamartine has written to the Government Journals 
to say, that his house has not been attacked, and that 
he has not called in the armed force for his protec- 
tion; said Government Journals asserted that the 
fréres (style Bonapartist) had sacked the house of 
M. Lamartine. 


CONTINENTAL NOTES. 

In Madrid the news of the coup d'état was at- 
tended with singularly similar consequences—the 
sudden dissolution of the Cortes. The decree of the 
Crown alleges that, ‘‘the very grave events” which 
had occured in France, and ‘‘ the imperious necessity 
of attending to other matters of service no less im- 

ortant than the discussions of the Chambers; fully 
justify the counsel given by the Cabinet to the 
Crown.” Mark, Narvaez left Paris just before the 
usurpation of the 2nd of December, ostensibly to 
be present at the confinement of the Queen. His 
presence in Madrid is followed by the coup d'état 
there, as well as at Paris! Odd, isn’t it? 

Correspondence in the Morning Chroniele from 
Rome, dated December 10, gives some idea of the 
reception given by the Pope to the startling, but 
possibly not unexpected, announcement of the coup 
d'état. 

“The news of the late decisive steps taken by the 
President of the French Republic, reached here last 
Sunday, and in a very few hours spread through the whole 
city. The French general had a meeting with the Papal 
authorities, whom he acquainted with the facts, assuring 
them that the Papal Government might rely on the sup- 
port of France as heretofore. Very different opinions 
are entertained with regard to the impression sup- 

d to have been made at the Vatican by this 

portant change. The Government of Pius IX., I 
believe, expresses itself much pleased at French pros- 
pects (?). The subjects of Pius IX., being in general 
more or less disaffected, are pleased at any events in the 
French Republic, which might in any way entail a 
change here. However, to judge from the general 
Opinion, there seems to be no doubt that considerable 





ments of troops have sailed for Ancona, whence it is 
presumed they will also march upon Rome. 

Lord Westmoreland has at lenth delivered his 
credentials. News comes, vii’ Berlin, that the 
Frankfort Diet is resolved to send a diplomatic note 
to the British Government, emphatically requesting 
it to take measures against the political refugees re- 
siding in England, whose machinations threaten to 
disturb the general peace of the Continent. The 
Diet, it is said, has been instigated by Austria, whose 
notes, having had no success, will be strengthened by 
those of Russia, Prussia and the Frankfort Diet. 
The strength of Austria, strengthened as above, will 
fall idly on the solid breakwater of English law. 

The new Ministry of Hanover has been defeated by 
overwhelming majorities. 

Egyptian news has some points of interest. It is 
reported that the Sultan maintains the same deter- 
mination as heretofore, to insist on the execution of 
the provisions of the Tanzimat, 

Rumours were also current at Alexandria that, 
finding there was no hope of support from Lord 
Palmerston, the Pacha was likely to obtain it from 
Russia; and a Russian nobleman of distinction, 
about to visit Egypt on the plea of ill-health, is said 
to be charged with the negotiation of an understand- 
ing with the Egyptian Viceroy. 





THE REFORM CAMPAIGN. 
MEETING AT STOCKPORT. 

The annual meeting of the Stockport Reform Asso- 
ciation, held in the New County-hall on Tuesday, 
afforded Mr. Bright, M.P., an opportunity of ex- 
plaining and insisting on the Reform resolutions 
agreed to at Manchester. The room was crowded 
by respectabilites of all shades, and numbers of the 
working people. The occasion of Mr. Bright’s 
speaking, was the sentiment given by Mr. Hampson, 
president of the Association :— 

“John Bright, Esq., M.P., and speedy success to the 
scheme of Parliamentary reform, so ably expounded by 
him at the late delegate meeting in Manchester.” 

Mr. Bright went over a good deal of ground, not 
generally interesting, but appealing especially to the 
people of Stockport. He went back to the Free- 
trade struggle; he touched on the colonial question ; 
he expounded his own just and generous views re- 
specting Ireland, referring her immeasurable evils 
not to “race,’’ but Anglo-British misrule; and, 
coming again to the Free-trade topic, he said 
that the reason why the corn laws had been so 
long upheld, why colonial grievances were unre- 
dressed, why we had so large a standing army in the 
United Kingdom, was that all this time we had been 
governed by a sham representation. The points of 
his speech most interesting to us then followed. This 
representation was to be reformed by the Premier ; 
and to influence him in the determination he might 
ultimately come to, Mr. Bright said the Manchester 
conference had been held. 

‘The resolutions that were passed, were passed in the 
belief that alaw based upon them would give to the people 
of this country that representation to which they are justly 
entitled. The object was not to take care that every 
particular individual in the country had a vote, nor that 
every Member of Parliament should have precisely the 
same number of constituents; but they were prepared 
upon this view, to obtain the sanction of the good, the 
liberal, the well-intending portion of every class of so- 
ciety ; and judging from the mode in which they have 
been received, I am happy to believe that the —— 
did not wholly fail of the object which it had in view. 
(Hear, hear.) Now, with regard to the franchise, the 
resolutions proposed that a principle which has existed 
time immemorial in this country should be adopted—the 





alarm prevails at the Vatican. These bold steps, how- 
ever they may be backed, have more or less risks attached 
to them ; and chance is not pleasant, even with odds in 
favour. It is curious to observe the interest now taken 
in politics by Italians of all classes. Before the year 1848 
very few persons paid attention to what might be pass- 
ing in other parts of Europe, or even in other provinces 
of Italy. Now, the inhabitants of the Peninsula may 
in general be said to expect changes; and as for 

e Romans, they are regularly on the gui vive with 
regard to every rumour of political hue, being under the 
firm conviction that a continuation of the present system 
cannot be persisted in, and that the signal for whatever 
revulsion is to occur, will be given by the very country 


principle of voting within parishes, which I believe no 


| one ever complained of as being too extended a suffrage 


or too contracted; that every person liable to rating, 
every person rated in fact, every person who has a right 
to have his name on the rate-book, by virtue of any occu- 
pation he might hold, should have the franchise; that, 
in point of fact, the rate-book should be a copy of the 
register of the electors.” 
With respect to the ballot he made the following 
admission. Of course he was for the ballot. 

“IT don’t know what has been done in Stockport ; but I. 
saw a great many large factories as I came over your 
great bridge just now; and large factories have come to 





whose troops support the Government under which they 
live. This activity is, no doubt, in great part kept alive | 
by Mazzinian agency ; but the spirit of discontent would | 
prevail even without that aid.” 
The Piedmontese Gazette of the 13th, quotes letters 
from Verona, announcing the arrest of several per- | 
sons of note, including the richést banker of that 
town. It is believed these arrests are owing to | 
coupons of the Mazzini loan having been found in the | 
possession of the prisoners. Prince Schwarzenberg, | 
writes a Vienna correspondent of the Cologne | 
Gazetle, has desired the Sardinian Government to | 
receive the Austrian garrison into a Piedmontese 
fortress, This news is corroborated by the 
Turin correspondence of the same paper. To 
this must be added the news from Bologna | 
of the extraordinary movements in the Austrian gar- 
risons on each side of the river Po. ‘Iwo regiments of | 
the garrison of Bologna have been ordered to advance | 
on the road to Rome. From Trieste large detach- | 








ive very much the same power in their locality as large 
anded proprietors have in other districts. And although 
I believe there are in all towns many who, though 
possessing great influence, yet scrupulously abstain from 
using that influence upon any elector; yet, whenever any 
of these large establishments, whether of land or mills, 


| and the large power which they confer, come into the 


hands of a man who is not just or conscientious, it can 
then be exercised, and often is exercised, against the 
interests of the constituency, and against the public 
interests. (Hear, hear.) I should like to find a man who 
could give an argument against the ballot.” (Cheers.) 

The other speaker of note was Mr, James Kershaw, 
M.P. for Stockport. He backs the Manchester Reso- 
lutions. In the course of his speech he said 

“‘ No doubt there were people even yet who would say— 
feeling that they themselves had much political capital 
to lose, and not willingly to relinquish it without a 
struggle—that to grant a large measure of reform by 
enfranchising the working classes would be to encourage 
a revolutionary principle and endanger property. (A 





laugh.) Why, what had he (Mr. Kershaw), and 
sands of others, such as those who 
Manchester conference, and were at this meeting, to gain, 
if there was any such ground of ley their 


Lae ed for a moment without that 
being jeopardied with it. (Cheers.) Tell 
country in Europe where revolutions 

granting the people too much power, and he would tell 
them of ten where they had occurred through with- 
holding from the people their just share of political rights. 
(Cheers.) It might not be a polite way of putting the 
fact, but when Kencmnette gentlemen talked of such 
dangers, it was all nonsense—and they knew it. (Loud 
Cheers.)’’ 

We may ask how this statement of Mr. Kershaw 
agrees with the first extracted from Mr. Bright’s 
speech. Is will be seen that Mr. Bright brands as 
neither “good, liberal, nor well-in ing,” all who 
do not come within the scope of the chester 
Resolutions. 

The Marylebone Parliamentary Reform Association 
met on Thursday at the Literary Institution, Carlisle- 
street, Mr. Nicholay in the chair, and agreed to the 


following resolution. 
“ That any reform of the representation of the people 
nor 


which does not include the principles advocated 
National Reform Association, can neither comm: 
deserve the confidence and support of the people of this 
country.” 

The resolution was proposed by Mr. Michell, se- 
conded py Mr. D’Iffanger, jun., and supported by 
Mr. Serle, 


HALIFAX AND NORTHAMPTON MECHANICS 
INSTITUTIONS, 

Two evening parties, otherwise soirées, were held 
on Tuesday night, one at Halifax, honoured by the 
presence of Sir Charles Wood, M.P. for the borough, 
and Mr. Cobden, M.P.; and the other at ae 
ton, at which Earl Fitzwilliam, and other lords, Mr. 
Layard, the explorer of Nineveh, Mr. Charles Knight, 
Mr. George Cruikshank, and sundry and divers 
provincial personages, were present. 





HALIFAX, 


The meeting here was the annual celebration of the 
institute, and it was held in the Odd Fellows’-hall. 
The Mayor, Mr. Waterhouse, presided, Sir Charles 
Wood seconded the adoption of the report, wherein 
it was stated that the institution has 401 members 
and 227 subscribers. Sir Charles Wood was not 
happy in his oration. It is extremely dull, the 
main point in it being in illustration of what is now 
a commonplace, that general education is for the 
welfare of thecountry. He also said that the people 
must be left to speak for themselves; aided in their 
efforts they ought to be, but they ought not to be 
driven on faster than they were willing to go. 


Mr. Cobden completely outshone the Chancellor of 
the Exchequer. is speech was vi i ious. 
He contrasted the condition of the uddersficld 
Institution with this at Halifax, and gave the palm 
to the former, while he described the latter as 
superior in Social prosperity. 

** But there was another test which he might apply, 
not only to Halifax, but to other places more populous 
than Huddersfield. Halifax was a first-class Parlia- 
mentary borough, and Huddersfield was only a second 
class borough. Now, they all knew there was in certain 
quarters a sort of manipulation of Parliamentary boroughs 
going on at the present moment. They would not ask 
their right honourable representative the Chancellor of 
the Exchequer to tell them anything aboutit. ( hter 
and cheers.) He (Mr. Cobden) had heard Lord John 
Russell say something to the effect that an educational 
test would not be a bad franchise to be admitted into this 
country, and he had been trembling—he ho’ their 
right honourable member would not say anything about 
it at the next meeting of the Cabinet—(laughter and 
cheers); but if he was to say, ‘ Huddersfield has 1650 
members in its Mechanics’ Tastitation with only one 
member, while Halifax has two representatives and 
only 200 members in its institution; and while 
Huddersfield has built and provided accommodation 
suitable for her institution, Halifax, which has got plate 
glass windows, luxurious private houses, and superior 
mills, has thrust her institution into a t ( Ater 
and loud cheers)—he (Mr. Cobden) nepal etnies would 
be said about it out of that ball (hear, hear); but if it 
was, that it would be mentioned with the distinct under- 
standing that the men of Halifax had resolved that, before 
the coming year runs out, this stigma, this great stigma 
on so important a parliamentary borough, should be 
wiped out, and that they would have a nobler—a far 
nobler—institution than Huddersfield. (Cheers.)” 


After referring to the fact that the people of 
America are better educated than the people of 
England, Mr. Cobden said :— 

‘Their right honourable representative had alluded 
to the universal concurrence there was now as to the pro- 
priety of giving every possible facility to the education of 
the people, And he had stated that the Government 
could do no more than to work hand in hand with, and 
according as they were on a level with the intelligence 
and opinion of the people; that they cannot force a 
system of education; and that they could only follow 
what the public mind indicated as the path to be 
pursued. (Hear, hear.) But there were ways in 
which the Government might act, by removing the 
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obstacles in the way of general education. (‘ Hear,’ and 
applause.) Now, he was not to take any undue 
advantage of the presence of ancellor of the Ex- 
ehequer, and say what taxes heshould take off (‘Hear, 
hear,’ and loughtor)—be was not going, on the part of 
Halifax, to claim any exclusive consideration when the 
Chancellor came to settle his budget (laughter) ; but the 
Chancellor did, as they all knew, once a year set the 
horoscope of their financial fate, and he felt it was im- 
portant to have the ou of ie in the hearing 
of aCh llor of the Exchequer, for if they could per- 
euade him that there existed great impediments to know- 
ledge which he might remove, who knew but that he 
might remove them and afford them relief? (Much 
laughter and cheers.) Now, when they went into a 
eotton mill, and looked at rubbish called cotton waste, 
they would say it was a strange idea for any Chancellor 
of the Exchequer to think of putting a tax on that. 
And=if they were to see the great waggon full of 
rags going through the town, they would say that was 
a queer sort of ape | for a Chancellor to put a tax 
upon. (‘Hear, hear,’ and laughter.) And true enough 
he never did think of taxing this waste and these rags. 
These were sometimes converted into a sort of wadding, 
and used for firing off fowling pieces—wadding for a 
gun. Still the Chancellor did not think that was a 
proper thing to tax, But these things were sometimes 
converted into reams of paper, which were made into 
primers and grammars; and then, although the Chan- 
cellor did not tax the article with which parties might 
shoot a partridge or a snipe, yet when it was converted 
into an article to teach a young idea how to shoot, 
forthwith his excellent friend, their representative, placed 
an exciseman on the paper, and before it could be used 
in their schoolrooms and libraries he put a tax upon it. 
(Loud eries of ‘ Hear, hear,’ and immense cheering.) 
Now, he (Mr. Cobden) was sure the Chancellor was 
ashamed of everything he took from this source. (Laughter 
and cheers.) It was only because there was a struggle 
going on in the minds of statesmen whether the tax on 
paper or the tax on soap were the more abominable and 
unjustifiable—it was only because we had so many of 
these bad taxes, that the Chancellor was able quietly to 
walk those towns in which they had mechanics’ institu- 
tions, after taking money in this way out of their 
pockets.” (Laughter.) 


In a similar spirit he os out how the Chancellor 
taxed newspapers and advertisements, and then said 
that he could do little for education, but must leave 
it mainly in the hands of the people. 

NORTHAMPTON. 

The people of Northampton met to take possession 
of a new stack of buildings set apart for the use of 
the Institution, Earl Fitzwilliam took the chair. 
All the company were in full dress, and the assembly 
‘was quite of an aristocratic character. Mr. Layard 
delivered a speech of some interest, the chief point 
of which was that he defended the people from the 
charge that they were not susceptible to the beautiful 
in art, and insisted that art ought to be more largely 
employed in education, Both he and Earl Fitzwilliam 
dwelt also at great length on the additional evidence 
furnished by the discoveries at Nineveh of the authen- 
ticity of the Bible. 








THE NEWS FROM AMERICA. 


By the Africa, which arrived on Monday at Liver- 
pool, we have papers from the United States up to 
the 3rd of December. Kossuth had not arrived, but 
was expected on that day; and great preparations 
‘were being made to welcome him, 

Congress met on the Ist of December. The De- 
mocratic party have good majorities in both Houses ; 
and Lyner Boyd, a Democrat, has been elected 
Speaker of the House of Representatives. In the 
Senate, Mr. Foote laid some noticeable resolutions on 
the table: one, a joint resolution of both Houses 
providing for the due reception of Kossuth ; a second, 
anthorizing the opening of negotiations between the 
United States and England for the liberation of the 
Irish Exiles; and a third, proposing that the acts 
known as the Compromise Acts respecting slavery be 
considered as a final and definite settlement of the 
slavery question. The President’s Message was read 
in both Houses on the 2nd of December. 

THE MESSAGE. 

This is not a very remarkable document, and 
contains only two or three points of European in- 
terest. These are, the Cuban affair, the right of 
search growing out of that, an incidental declaration 
of foreign policy, and a brief allusion to Kossuth, 

President Fillmore of course condemns the Cuban 
expedition, and excuses the want of vigour on the 
part of the executive in not preventing the departure 
of the Pampero, on the ground that the immense sea 
board of the United States affords such great facilities 
for the sudden departure of illegal expeditions, But 
the threat of interference on the part of England and 
France is met by a strong declaration that the United 
States do not recognize the right of search :— 

* The principle which this Government has heretofore 
solemnly announced it still adheres to, and will maintain 
under all cireumstances and atall hazards, That prin- 
ciple is, that in every regularly documented merchant 
vessel, the crew who navigate it, and those on board of it, 
will find their protection in the flag which is over them. 
No American ship can be allowed to be visited or searched 
for the purpose of ascertaining the character of indi- 
viduals on board, nor can there be allowed any watch by 
the vessels of any foreign nation over American vessels 





on the coasts of the United States or the seas adjacent 
thereto. It will be seen by the last communication from 


the British Chargé d’ Affaires to the Department of State, 


that he is authorized to assure the etary of State 
that every care will be taken that, in executing the 
reventive measures against the expeditions, which the 
nited States’ Government itself has denounced as not 
being entitled to the protection of any Government, no 
interference shall take place with the lawful commerce 
of any nation.” 


The Spanish Consul at New Orleans, whose office 
was attacked immediately on receipt of the news of 
the excution of the “ fifty” at Havanna, it is pro- 
posed to indemnify pecuniarily and by an apology. 
So much for Cuba. 

The incidental allusion to the foreign policy of the 
United States, as understood by President Fillmore, 
is as follows :— 

“‘ Friendly relations with all, but entangling alliances 
with none, has long been a maxim with us. Our true 
mission is not to propagate our opinions, or impose upon 
other countries our form of government, by artifice or 
force ; but to teach by example, and show by our success, 
moderation and justice, the blessings of self-government, 
and the advantages of free institutions. Let every people 
choose for itself, and make and alter its political institu- 
tions to suit its own condition and convenience. But, 
while we avow and maintain this neutral policy ourselves 
we are anxious to see the same forbearance on the part 
of other nations, whose forms of government are different 
from our own. The deep interest which we feel in the 
spread of liberal principles and the establishment of free 
governments, and the sympathy with which we witness 
every struggle against oppression, forbid that we should 
be indifferent to a case in which the strong arm of a 
foreign power is invoked to stifle public sentiment and 
repress the spirit of freedom in any country.” 


There is a diplomatic reserve about the Kossuth 
paragraphs which may pass for dignity with some, 
but which will be looked upon as evasive and reac- 
tionary by most persons. 


‘The Turkish Government has expressed its thanks 
for the kind reception given to the Sultan’s agent, Amin 
Bey, on the occasion of his recent visit to the United 
States. On the 28th of February last a despatch was 
addressed by the Secretary of State to Mr. Marsh, the 
American Minister at Constantinople, instructing him to 
ask of the Turkish Government permission for the 
Hungarians, then imprisoned within the dominions of 
the Sublime Porte, to remove to this country. On the 
3rd of March last, both Houses of Congress passed a 
resolution, requesting the President to authorize the 
employment of a public vessel to convey to this country 

uis Kossuth and his associates in captivity. 

“The instruction above referred to was complied 
with, and the Turkish Government having released 
Governor Kossuth and his companions from prison, 
on the 10th of September last, they embarked on 
board the United States’ steam-frigate Mississippi, which 
was selected to carry into effect the resolution of 
Congress. Governor Kossuth left the Mississippi at 
Gibraltar, for the purpose of making a visit to Eng- 
land, and may shortly be expected in New York, By 
communications to the Department of State he has 
expressed his grateful acknowledgments for the interpo- 
sition of this Government in behalf of himself and his 
associates. ‘This country has been justly regarded as a 
safe asylum for those whom political events have exiled 
from their own homes in Europe; and it is recommended 
to Congress to consider in what manner Governor Kos- 
suth and his companions, brought hither by its authority, 
shall be received and treated.” 

There are other topics of minor importance treated 
of. Mr. Fillmore states that it is hoped a satisfactory 
treaty will be come to, between the States and the 
French Republic, guaranteeing the independence of 
the Sandwich Islands, which will be so useful as 
refreshing stations for the merchant navies of all the 
world, Also, he trusts that the independence of the 
Isthmus of Tehuantepec will be secured, and made 
the highway from ocean to ocean for all the world. 
The finances are in a most prosperous state, and a 
large surplus is in the Treasury. The passages 
respecting the tariff are decidedly Protectionist, and 
the conversion of ad valorem into specific duties 
recommended. Altogether, perhaps, the dullest of 
Presidential Messages. 


KOSSUTH IN AMERICA. 

When the steamer left New York, on the 3rd, 
Kossuth was momentarily expected. On this head 
the New York Tribune writes :— 

“The American people will receive him with a degree 
of enthusiasm unparalleled in our history, save, perhaps, 
by the reception of La Fayette. His journey through 
the land promises to be atriumphal progress. The popu- 
lar masses will hail him with ovations as sincere as they 
are universal. Municipal authorities and legislatures 
will do him honour. Everywhere he will be welcomed 
with joy and listened to with interest. His coming 
among us is then an event of magnitude, and of its in- 
fluence something must remain. Undoubtedly the most 
active impulse in Kossuth’s mind is patriotism. His 
duty to his country he has always regarded as the first of 
duties. He himself is nothing and his country every- 
thing in his estimation. Not only the fact that he is one 
of her children, but the position in which he has been 
placed, holds him for ever and without relaxation to her 
service, But her cause Providence has willed to be the 
cause of Europe and of humanity, and thus the patriot, 
pleading in behalf of Hungary and against her oppressors, 
is not confined to the interests of that country; he is the 
advocate of universal rights, of the liberties of a continent, 








of the welfare of the race. On such a missi comes 
to America.” =e 


Not only New York is anxious to welcome Kossuth 
as the representative of the cause of European libe 
The Cincinnati Citizen refering to the attempt made 
to blacken his character says :— 


“If Kossuth needed anything toinsure him a he 
welcome in this country, it has been supplied by the 
letter of the infamous ‘ attaché’ who endeavoured to 
render him obnoxious to the American people by the 
fabrication of a story since clearly proved to be totally 
false. Though we did not believe the statement that 
Kossuth had acted in the manner attributed to him 
towards the commander and officers of the ‘ Mississippi; 
yet we confess we thought there might have been some 
slight misunderstanding between them, upon other 
grounds than those stated—some shadow of a foundation 
upon which the employé of Austrian wickedness grounded 
his tale; but it turns out to be absolutely a miserable lie 
from beginning toend. Notan uncourteous word passed 
between the noble victim of this vile slanderer and 
Captain Long. No misunderstanding whatever took 
place, or no proceeding of M. Kossuth’s ever endangered 
the consistency of the American Government. The 
discomfiture of this scheme to bring the gallant Magyar 
into disrepute will have the effect of disarming those 
writers who are seeking to misrepresent him; as weil 
those who are urged by malignant motives, as those who 
are impelled by a natural tendency towards monarchical 
institutions.” 

The New York Herald attacks the Times for the joint 
offence of depreciating Kossuth and abusing the 
United States; but says the 7'imes is welcome to all 
the political capital it can make from the latter 
source :— 

“The only effect it will have will be to make the 
people of the United States unite heart and soul with the 
free people of Europe, in sympathizing with the oppressed 
people of the Continent, and perhaps make our nezt 
Presidental election turn on the great question of what 
our new foreign policy is to be, in reference to the struggle 
between freedum and despotism in the Old World. 


Of course, when the editor of the Herald penned 
these words, he did not know that the Times itself 
was the latest and most distinguished convert to the 
Anglo-American alliance. 

As the American steamer Prometheus was leaving 
Greytown, Mosquito coast, on the 21st of November, 


| a party of men boarded her and demanded port dues, 


Her captain refused to pay them, and sailed away. 
Wherupon an English brig of war, said to be authorized 
by the King of Mosquito, sailed after her, fired at her 
twice, and brought her back. The captain then paid, 
under protest. By the Atlantic, which arrived on 
Wednesday, we learn that instructions have been 
sent to the American Ambassador in London to de- 
mand an immediate explanation, 

Kossuth landed at Staten Island shortly after the 
arrival of the Humboldt, and met with a brillant re- 
ception. He stated that he was indisposed. As the 
Humboldt eutered the bay Kossuth was saluted by 
the discharge of thirty-one guns, which was returned 
on the part of the steamer. On his arrival at Staten 
Island, a large number of the people, notwithstanding 
the lateness of the hour, rushed down to the dock to 
welcome him. Dr. Doane, the Health Officer at 
Quarantine, addressed the noble guest, to which the 
latter replied in a brief and appropriate manner, 
His fellow countrymen, who have been for some time 
awaiting his arrival in this city—our citizen soldiery, 
and the others present, seemed perfectly frantic with 
joy, and made the neighbouring shores reécho with 
their shouts of admiration and delight. 

Arrangements were in progress for processions, 
meetings, and banquets, and the New York papers 
were literally crowded with matter having reference 
to the arrival of the hero. 

Kossuth made five short speeches, on the 5th and 
6th of December. He was received with incon- 
ceivable enthusiasm. His speeches had only one 
fault in the conception of an American audience— 
they were not long enough! 

The address presented to him in Castle Garden 
named him as Governor of Hungary. 

“I thank you for your words naming me Governor of 
Hungary,” he exclaimed; ‘I thank you for it, because it 
is a nomination from the heart of the people of the United 
States, whom I have the honour to address, and a 
recognition of the rightful existence of the declara- 
tion of the independence of Hungary. (Loud cheers.) 
Now, gentlemen, I freely declare that I believe the 
people of the United States are bound in honour 
and duty to recognize this declaration of independence 
as a righteous, existing fact, because your existence re- 
poses ona similardeclaration. (Vociferous applause.) The 
declaration of the independence of Hungary is the only 
existing recognition among nations. 1t was not the pro- 
nouncement of a party, but of the whole people lawfully 
assembled in Congress —as your forefathers were 
assembled when they put forth their glotious decla- 
ration of independence —and sanctioned by every 
village and municipality of the whole country. And to 
the declaration of the independence of Hungary there 
is no contrary declaration from any people ; and, there- 
fore, I have the right to say that the declaration of the 
independence of Hungary exists rightfully in the whole 
power of right and lawful existence. What is contrary 
to its existence? Contrary to it is the Czar of Russia, 
as you know a foreign Power, who had no right 
to iatermeddle with Hungarian affairs, who had ambl- 
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i jews to thrust upon us his legions, and found a 
oper for an ally in om ranks to trample on the liberty 
and the national existence of Hungary. ( Cheers.) Now, 

entlemen, from what time has violence the power to 
annihilate right? Violence can establish a fact contrary 
to law, contrary to right; but violence can never destroy 
the right source of this Declaration of Independence. 
(Loud applause.) 

Referring to the calumnies spread abroad by the 
New York Courier and Enquirer, he said :— 

“J can almost tell what poor O'Connell once told— 
that I am the most calumniated man_in the world now. 
(Laughter, and cries of ‘ No, no.’) Well, gentlemen, I 
don’t care much about it. (More laughter.) As long as 
exists in the world despotism, we will find calumniators 
to calumniate those opposed to despotism and tyranny. 
(Applause.) And I don’t care much about the thing the 
more because, were I the wildest creature in the world— 
(laughter)—1 beg, in the name of all that is sacred and 
dear to you, how would this alter the cause of Hungary? 
Would the cause of Hungary become less just, less 
righteous, less worthy of sympathy, because I were a 
bad man? (No,no.) I believe no, And it is no ques- 
tion of any individual here; it is a question of a just 
cause, of a country worthy to take her place in the great 
family of free nations of the world ; and therefore I do 
not care much about these calumnies.”’ 

This, the fifth speech was incomplete, as the con- 
clusion will show, and Kossuth quite exhausted :— 

« Now, gentlemen, it was not my intention to speak 
so much ; but, having spoken so much—(cries of ‘Goon,’ 
‘go on,’)—No, dear Sir, gentlemen, I can’t go on 
(laughter), chiefly because I will have to speak to- 
morrow, and I don’t know how much more times even 
to-day. (Laughter.) I am a bad sailor, and have suf- 
fered much from the sea. My bodily strength is 
broken up; but, notwithstanding, I give my word 
when the trumpet-call of resurrection of my country 
is heard, I wili not be sick; but willtake my place in 
the battle-field again, because the body must obey the 
spirit.” 

In the Senate on the 3nd instant, a discussion took 
place relative to the reception to be given to Kossuth, 

The Herald says :—It grew out of Mr. Foote’s re- 
solution of the previous day. Mr. Dawson, of 
Georgia, was opposed to the resolution, on the ground 
that there was no precedent for conferring such high 
honour on a foreigner, except in the case of Lafayette. 
In the course of the debate, Mr. Hale, of New Hamp- 
shire, the well-known Abolitionist, took an extremely 
narrowminded view of the whole matter—just such 
a view as might be expected from such a source. We 
hope the resolution will pass in spite of all small 
potato opposition. 

By telegraphic correspondence from Washington 


we hear that Mr. Webster has determined not to | 
address Kossuth officially—thus following the exam- | 


ple of Lord Palmerston in England. If this be so, 
we suppose he only intends to pay him the empty 
compliment of receiving him as an individual, 


THE QUESTION OF THE DAY—OUR FOREIGN POLICY 
(From the New York Herald.) 


The most prominent question of the day is the policy of 
the American Government and people towards Europe. 
This question is now before us, and it must be decided, 
one way or the other, within the ensuing twelve months. 
We cannot evade it. It is presented to us in so many 
forms, and in so many ways, and the crisis in Europe is 
so urgent, that we cannot blink. it; it must be met and 
decided. The question is, shall we abandon the policy 
we have heretofore pursued, and take part directly and 
practically in the contest which is close at hand in the 
Old World, between Despotism and Republicanism? 

The moment we approach this subject, the colossal 
power of Russia looms up before us. In the distance we 
see the serried ranks, the fur caps, and bristling bayonets 
of the Cossacks. Shall the American Republic pronounce 
to the world that it will unite with England and France, 
and join these powers in solemnly dictating to the Czar 
that he must abandon the process of absorption which 
he has pursued so long; that he shall no longer possess 
a charter to blot natious from the map of the world; that 
the people of the Old World are entitled to have such 
forms of government as they please, and that he shall 
not again interfere in the affairs of Hungary or any other 
country? That process has made Russia the greatest 

ower in Europe, in extent of territory and population. 

ts progress may be ascertained by the following table, 
which is obtained from a valuable work on Russia in our 
Possession. It shows the amazing strides which that 
nation has made since 1462. 


Superficies. Population. 
eee 1,000,000 .. ceeceeeese 6,000,000 
a ebecense MR OUO asccccobeess 10,000,000 
1584...ccccccecess 7,500,000 ., .eeeceeeee 12,000,000 
. = eer 8,000,000 ...ccccceee . 12,000,000 
TGS. ..0.0cccece ce 14,000,000 ...0- paeeens 13,000,000 
1689 occcccceses 14,500,000 ...0.. eeeee- 16,000,000 
Dtieact avcsce INMOUMOD ca ccsecs cons 20,000,000 
1763. ..cceceeeeeee 17,500,000 ........ ee» 25,000,000 
BeeOscccsssccccces 18,200,000 5.4... sess ee 33,000,000 
Se 20,500,000 65,000,000 


Pibcntwenssccescs 


22,000,000 ........00++ 65,000,000 
Such has becn the increase of Russia up to the present 
time. Such a progression is without a parallel in the 
history of the world, if we except ancient Rome. Situated 
on the confines of Europe and Asia, the influence of 
Russia is felt from China to the shores of the Atlantic 
and the Pacific. Such is the power of the determined 
enemy of free government in Europe, and of the rights 
of man every where, It is clear that, if its career be not 


stopped, France and England will in time be absorbed, 
and the whole European continent be overshadowed with 
the darkness of the middle ages. As it is, the prediction 
of Napoleon is nearly realized, and Europe is almost 
Cossack. The Czar is preparing to finish the work com- 
menced by his predecessors. His government is a terror 
to his subjects—it is a despotism of a most atrocious 
character; and he is availing himself of the science of 
modern times to solidify it and to make it still more 
powerful. When the railroads now being constructed 
within his dominions are finished, the Emperor will be 
able to concentrate an army of a quarter of a million of 
men at any point, within the briefest space of time 
possible. 

This is the power now arrayed against freedom in 
Europe, and which threatens, if not arrested, to swallow 
both France and England. It is proposed that the 
United States shall unite with these countries in resisting 
its further progress. There is no doubt but that they 
possess influence enough to drive the Cossack back to the 
wilds of Siberia. They certainly can prevent his forcible 
intervention in the affairs of Hungary, or any other 
country in Europe. This can be effected, not by an 
active intervention on the field of battle, but simply by 
joining their several fleets, and taking a decided stand in 
the Baltic and Black Seas. In this manner the power 
of Russia could be paralyzed, and the people of Europe 
would be at liberty to modify their governments as they 
pleased. Such a system of intervention as this would be 
the most powerful and the most practical and most 
agreeable to the enlightenment of the present age. 

But how is this to be brought about? The existing 
Governments of these three countries will not combine 
for such a purpose. Our American Government—the 
administration at Washington—is utterly imbecile, and 
inclines to the Cossack rather than towards liberty. The 
present Government of France resembles our own in this 
respect; and the English Government, from what we 
have seen of the effects of the recent demonstrations, is 
utterly paralyzed atthe enthusiasm and up-rising of their 
own people in favour of Kossuth and European liberty. 
But we are on the eve of a most memorable year. 1852 
is close at hand—the Presidential elections in France 
and in the United States are soon to take place. On 
these occasions, and in these elections, the popular im- 
pulses will be developed and made manifest in both 
countries. The people of each appreciate the new phase 
| in human events which appeared in 1848. The people of 
| England, too, are opening their eyes, and fully appreciate 
| their duty as well as their interests. They, too, know 
| that the inroads of the Cossack must be stopped, or they 
will be sacrificed eventually. And we feel certain they 
would rejoice at an opportunity to unite with those of 
France and the United States in stopping the progress 
of Russian despotism. 

This is the way in which the friends of human liberty 
can accomplish their purpose. It is feasible, and practi- 
cable, and ought to be adopted as soon as possible. We 
will answer for the people of the United States in the 
matter; and it is beyond doubt that the question will 
| enter into our next Presidential election. So much the 
| better, 








KINKEL IN CINCINNATI. 
(From an occasional Correspondent.) 
Cincinnati, Ohio, November 22, 1851. 

Dear Sitr,—While you have been in an enviable state 
of ebullition with Kossuth, we here have had an agreeable 
ferment with Kinkel. He arrived here about a fortnight 
ago, but I have had no time to write sooner. He pro- 
ceeded hence to St. Louis, and thence intended, if the ice 
does not prevent him, to go back to England by the 
Lakes, reaching them by the Upper Mississippi. Fora 
week we were expecting him, and our Red Artillery kept 
constant watch to give him a salute on arrival. At last 
he appeared, and the boom of the cannon told us all he 
had come. The carriage he rode in up the town was 
attended by a good many thus hastily summoned. But 
at night we had a torchlight procession, which was in- 
deed an impressive scene. The Germans number about 
40,000, or a third of our population. I suppose not fewer 
than 3000 formed this night procession, One large band, 
dressed all in white, marched four abreast, and each 
outer man carried a flaming flambeau. They had three 
bands of music at sufficient intervals, the bells of the 
Fire-engine houses were rung as the procession passed, 
joined by the acclamations of the crowds that lined the 
streets; the trees and tree boxes at each side of the foot- 
ways were hung with other than their leaves, for men 
and boys clung around them. 


Kinkel was, the procession was marshalled, and the 
bands having joined, some enlivening music was played. 
Kinkel and his friends having appeared onthe high steps, 
a shout was raised that shook the welkin. He addressed 
them in German and afterwards in English. I admired 
his graceful action, his voice, and his enthusiasm. The 
Americans do not cultivate graceful speaking, and their 
voices have none of that modulation of tone which is 
essential to a good orator. Kinkel showed himself 
master of the science. His English was choice in words, 
with the pronunciation of a student. A band of about 
fifty singers then sung several German songs from music 
lighted by the flambeaux. The next day a preliminary 
meeting was held at the mayor’s office, his worship in 
the chair, which was adjourned to the Mechanics’ 
Institute, where a mass meeting crowded the large hall. 
Other meetings were held in the German theatre. 

Kinkel comes here, as you are aware, to raise a fund, 
by way of loan, to provide arms, &c., for prosecuting the 
Democratic struggle that is expected in the spring on 
your continent. How far he has been successful I do 
not know; but, if we were to judge by the enthusiagn 
with which he was received by so unenthusiastic a race as 
our German population here, I should think he has 
reason to be well pleased with his visit to Cincinnati. 

I send you a copy of Judge Reed’s speech, combatting 
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the doctrine of non-intervention by America with Euro- 
pean politics. Mr. W. Corry also, the — 

the Leader noticed as having sent a Colt’s revolver to 
Switzerland, argued to the same effect, and showed that 
America had, in several instances, interfered with Euro- 
pean powers, mentioning the case of Greece, and lately 
that of Hungary. The opposite opinion is argued by 
our Whig press. I think this question of intervention or 
non-intervention will be one of the leading ones in our 
coming Presidential election. And, however the names 
of Washington and Jefferson may influence the Whig or 
Conservative party, the will dly in 
favour of letting American influence be felt across the 
sea. Precedent and authority go but ashort way with this 
people. We are very proud at our having fetched Kos- 
suth away in an American ship of war; and our restless 
spirits, which are legion, are eager for some more active 
strife than we are likely to have open to us in Cuba or 
Mexico. ‘In Washington's time we were but in our 
childhood,” say they ; “‘ now we are become men, and we 
have put away childish things.” 

I must say that the Leader’s two articles on “ The 
Star Spangled Banner raised in Europe,” in 4 opinion 
struck the key note of the American soul. They know 
they have made themselves felt in the arts of , on 
land and on sea, and they burn now to disti them-. 
selves on the battlefield. Should this come to pass, I 
think our pecular art of war will surprise many of the 
veterans of Old Europe. 

Your articles have circulated through the length and 
breadth of this broad land. J.O. 








THE KAFIR WAR. 


We find in the Témes of Wednesday the following 
extract of a letter from an officer of rank at the head- 
quarters of Sir Henry Smith :— 

“ King William’s Town, October 19, 1851. 

“The Lancers and Rifles have just arrived. Both of 
them appear a very fine body of men, and are in high 
spirits, and full of ardour to attack the enemy. T 
Rifiles are already gone out on patrol, and the former 
will do so as soon as they get mounted, as the horses, 
such as they are, arrived before them; but, notwith- 
standing this addition, Sir Henry Smith does not feel 
himself capable of taking the field with that prospect of 
success which is so necessary in the present warfare; 
indeed, the Kafirs act with the greatest boldness an 
effrontery, and actually come close to our sentries, and 
fire into our very tents. To show you an instance of this, 
it was only last night, when I was going my rounds, my 
orderly, who was only a short way behind me, was fired 
at by a Kafir, and both he and myself narrowly escaped 
afterwards, as one or two shots were again discharged 
close tous. I of course reported the circumstance; but, 
as it was nothing unusual, no notice was taken of it, 
The heat here now is dreadful, especially in the tents, 
but I luckily have had a hut lent to me by one of the 
officers on patrol, which is a great luxury, although it 
resembles the worst kind of Irish cabin. Even Sir 
Henry Smith’s habitation, which is considered a very 
nice house here, is far inferior to what you would 
give your gamekeeper in England. I have now got 
three horses; though they are thought good ones im 
this country, they are not much larger than a good- 
sized pony at home; and the Lancers will find 
it very difficult to get horses strong enough to carry 
those men who are tall and of much weight. This 
regiment is less than 400 strong, and it is said is to go 
immediately to the Orange River, with two infantry regi- 
ments, a distance of 500 miles from this; but how Sir 
Henry Smith can thing of weakening his present force 
here by sending off such a detachment to such a distance 
is beyond my comprehension, for even by his own words 
lately expressed, he thinks, and we all think, that we 
should have double the number of troops that are now in 
the colony before anything effectual can be done; and 
you in England may depend upon my word that, unless 
at least another cavalry regimentand five more of infantry 
are immediately sent out, in six or seven months the 
Kafirs and their allies will require some 20,000 men to 
subdue them. There is one thing that every one complains 
of, viz., that the enemy is made perfectly aware of all our 
movements, and consequently are enabled to take advan- 
tage of them; and this intelligence is supposed to be 
given by the Hottentots in our pay, especially the 
Cape Mounted Corps, which latter should have been 
disbanded at first; instead of which Sir H. Smith made 
them all lay down their arms, and, after making a speech 
to them gave them their arms back agafn, and told them 
to be good boys in future,—a new way of punishi 
wholesale desertion to the enemy. These Cape Moun’ 
men occasionally behave very well; but itis only when 
backed by a strong force of Englishmen, when, perhaps, 
showing the white feather would be more dangerous than 
charging the enemy. 

‘‘T understand that when the Kafirs heard of the ar- 
rival of the Lancers and Rifles they quite made a joke of 
it, and chaffingly said, ‘ We will serve them as we served 
the Second Queen’s.’ We are all obliged to be on the 
alert even during the night, as these fellows have the 
impudence of the devil, and have no fear whatever; I 
sleep with my revolver under my head, with the six bar- 
rels loaded, in case of accidents. I must now bid adieu, 
but I again repeat, try to get the Government to send us 
out more regiments, as it is quite disgusting to see our 
liltle force ‘marching up the hill and down again,’ that 
being the full amount of our operations.” 

The commanding officer has received an order, 
dated Horse Guards, 17th instant, to prepare the 
First Battalion Rifle Brigade for immediate embarka- 
tion for the Cape of Good Hope. The Megzra (war 
steamer) will convey the service companies, 600 rank 
and file, from Dover to the Cape. The division of 
the battalion into service companies and dépdt com- 
panies will immediately take place, and the compa- 
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nies will consist, the former of 600, and the latter of 
150 rank and file. The dépdt companies will for the 
present remain at Dover. 





MAZZINI AND KOSSUTH. 
To rue Eprtor or THE “ LEADER.” 
Society of the Friends of Italy, 10, Southampton-street, 
3) ceed Dees 19, 1851, 

Srm,—A few days before M. Kossuth’s departure 
for the United States, an address to him, from Ita- 
lians resident at Genoa, was forwarded for presenta- 
tion through M, Mazzini. 

The address was accompanied by a signet ring, 
bearing the impression of the Roman Eagle, and the 
motto, “‘ Dio e il Popolo,”’ with the inscription on 
the circumference— 

“ GI’ Italiani 4 Kossuth.” 


The following correspondence, arising from the 
presentation of the address of the Italian patriots at 
Genoa, has now been placed in my hands for com- 
munication to the press. 

I am, Sir, your obedient servant, 
Davin Masson, Secretary. 


JOSEPH MAZZINI TO LOUIS KOSSUTH. 


IT am commissioned by the Democracy of Genoa to 
»resent to you the address which accompanies these 
oy United to you as I am already in friendship 
and in community of belief and of aim, I have no 
occasion to express to you how gladly I undertake 
the office; but this I can, and ought ‘to, assure you 
that, were it not for the unlimited foreign and do- 
mestic tyranny which weighs upon every other pro- 
vince of Italy, the Genoese address would be Italian 
in the number of its signatures as it is in feeling. 

In every part of Italy, wherever souls thrilling with 
devotion to the sacred cause of country and humanity 
are secretly preparing for the struggle, your name is 
held sacred as that of a man who has incarnated in 
himself the thoughts, the sorrows, and the hopes of 
a people, as of a man who has comprehended the 
mission of life, to think and to act, as of a man who 
adds to every other power of heart and mind the 
highest of all gifts, constancy unbiased by egotism, 
yanity, or any individual aim. 

And another important office has been committed 
to me by my countrymen, that of explaining to you, 
in afew words, the nature and tendencies of our De- 
mocracy, so that you may know what men they are 
who extend to you and ask of you the hand, and 
upon what basis will be found that alliance which 
identity of position, of enemies, and of object has 
decreed between us. 

Italian Democracy is not a reaction, but a faith. 
It is not a cry for emancipation uttered by one hostile 
and irritated class against another ; it is a programme 
of association of all classes, or rather of all the various 
Social fractions, in one sole aim: that of constituting 
the great Italian family one free and powerful, for 
the benefit of the greater human family; the country, 
for the benefit of all countries. 

If Italy did not feel herself called to arise in the 
name and for the good of all—for a principle and not 
for an interest, for the free development of life where- 
ever it is violated or imperfect—if she did not deduce 
her rights from the duty which binds her in the 
alliance of nations, in the moral unity of Europe, 
and through that to the unity of the human race— 
our Democracy would be but egotism disguised, 
hidden under a pompous title. 

Nationality is, then, for us the sign of our mission, 
our collective conscience. It assumes for itself and re- 
cognizes for others an inalienable right to independ- 
ence. The aim is common—the choice of means, the 
mode of organization by which to reach it, belongs 
to the nation. Equality among the Peoples is the 
sole security for their alliance. And our alliance 
shall be that of free and equal Peoples, who, while 
independent in all that concerns their internal 
organization, recognize a common country, humanity, 
as superior to”all others, and join together in the 
name of God to promote progress and the triumph of 
truth and justice. 

Upon the banner of Italian Democracy shine forth 
two eternal words—God and the People, which are the 
beginning and the end of our faith. God the law, a 
law of progress and of love, the people sole inter- 
preter of that law. We do not accept privileged 
interpreters. God has his throne in the conscience 
of every individual, from the harmony of the indi- 
vidual conscience with the conscience of the human 
race and with universal tradition, springs a continual 
revelation of truth, which virtuous genius developes 
and purifies, and which the people verifies and 
applies in social-intercourse. The Papacy and the 
Empire are for us two falsehoods—phantoms of 
authority, which neither direct, nor fecundate, but 
extinguish free life. Italian Democracy will combat 
the one and the other until the day in which the 
Rome of the people and the Vienna of the people 
shall have signed the emancipating compact of alliance 
which already exists between us, and in the name of 
which ave shall be united on the battle-field. 

This compact, whatever the calumny of our adver- 
saries may assert, is not a of anarchy, of the 
overthrow or the negation of those elements which 


constitute civil life, or of a new t y of a sect of 
an individual system substituted to the tyranny 
already existing. Italian Democracy is a nation, not 
a sect. We a pe two inviolable elements of 
life ; the individual and society, liberty and associa- 
tion. We believe all systems which would sacrifice 
either of these elements to the other to be false and 
dangerous, and inevitably resulting in anarchy or 
despotism. We seek in everything to harmonize 
these two terms. We desire a state in which the 
way shall be open to every man for the development 
of his moral and physical faculties, in which the way 
shall be open to all the sources of education and of 
wealth proportioned to his own exertions, and to 
secure and continuous labour, freely chosen, and on 
which his right to enjoyment must depend. 

In such a state we place our hopes of a peaceful, 
because normal, state of society, free from violence 
and reaction because based upon equity, free from the 
necessity of revolutions because relying on the con- 
tinual progress and fraternal association of the mil- 
lions who people our land. 

From these few principles you can deduce all our 
belief; from the deeds of Lombardy, Venice, and 
Rome the courage with which our democracy will 
sustain them; from the actual state of our national 
party which is known to you, the energy and con- 
stancy of our determinations ; from the words spoken 
to you by the Genoese democracy, the confidence re- 
posed in you, the sympathy which binds us to your 
nation, and the hope that we shall together fight and 
conquer our common enemy, sowing the seeds of an 
alliance lasting and important to our countries and 
to the Europe of the Peoples. JoszpH Mazzini, 

KOSSUTH TO MAZZINI. 

Here is my answer to the address of your fellow- 
citizens, United, we shall act, I hope, a better one. 
United, because our cause is one, because we have a 
common enemy, a common camp, a common design ; 
united, because my republic, like yours, is neither 
tyranny, nor anarchy, neither a violation of the 
liberty of the individual, nor a sacrifice of the social 
aim to the egotism of individuals; united, because, 
like you, I recognize no other master than God and 
my nation. 

I have faith in you, as youhavein me. For a 
short time, farewell, Lovis Kossutu, 


KOSSUTH’S REPLY TO THE GENOESE DEMOCRATS, 
To the Italian Democrats in Genoa. 

When, a fugitive from my country, I hailed with the 
affection inspired by our common misfortunes and hopes, 
the sacred soil of Italy, in the voices of brotherly enthu- 
siasm which reached me from the multitude assembled 
upon the shore, I felt—heavenly consolation !—the soli- 
darity of the new life which is now animating the desires 
of the nations, I felt that the hour of deliverance wil! 
never strike again for divided peoples, and that the com- 
pact of their future alliance is engraven on the hearts 
of the oppressed by the finger of God himself. And your 
address, amongst a thousand others, is a new confirma- 
tion to me of this idea. Whilst grasping the friendly 
hand of him deputed by you to present it to me, of the 
man representing the party the most powerful for action 
and the most promising for the future of Italy, and with 
whose sympathies and labours I share, I thought of the 
glorious fruits which will spring from the union of my 
country and yours in the approaching battles for inde- 
pendence and liberty. 

For us, as for you, O Italians, the efforts and the 
experience of the past have borne their fruits, The time 
is now ripe; the series of trials exhausted ; all hope of 
converting to the right path elements radically opposed 
to every development of life, vanished; it only remains 
for Hungary, for Italy, for the nations trampled upon by 
despotism, to arise in their own strength over the length 
and breadth of a continent overshadowed by lying forms, 
without other legality than that which the Burne Mind 
implants in the natural order of human things, assigning 
to the different peoples, vocations, faculties, and aright 
of spontaneous progress, in harmony with their common 
duties. 

Our cause and yours are bound together by their 
origin, their sufferings, and by their aim. The House of 
Hapsburg was death to Hungary as well as to Italy. 

In conjunction with the Court of Rome it extinguished 
in you, by protecting the Inquisition, every spark of 
genius and national virtue, and retarded, by two centuries 
and a half, the revival inaugurated by your philosophers 
and martyrs of the 17th century. From us it snatched 
one after another our ancient franchises—the right of 
electing our kings, our own armies—liberty of conscience : 
it replied to our protests by rapine and the sword, to the 
Magyar generosity which had thrice saved the empire, 
by robbing us of our independence. In exchange for 
the blood and treasure we spent in its service, it repaid 
us with falsehood, treason, and the scaffold. By oppress- 
ing Hungary and céoperating in the dismemberment of 
Poland and Italy, thus taking from these generous 
nations their mission and individual life, Austria opened 
an immense gulf in the centre of civilized Europe, 
destroyed the defences raised against the barbarian 
hordes, and gave a fatal blow to modern civilization. 
And what reward has she reaped for her enormous crime ? 
Her own vassalage to Russia. 

The House of Hapsburg is the negation, the evil, the 
| ot we of political Europe. It has thrown hostility, 

solution, death, into the midst of Christian Peoples to 
make of them its prey. Extending on one side the hand 
to the Pope, on the other to the Czar, it has endeavoured, 
and still endeavours, to extinguish human conscience 





under the double weight of falsehood and brute force. 





Not founded upon any interests conformable 
nature of things, without any other reason for exister’s 
than the egotism of a family and of a few venal officials 
it confides its safety to an organized system of assassi- 
nation, and to the disciplined barbarities of its 
It is time that humanity should be avenged of thi 
abomination. It is time for the Peoples who have been 
dragged by the arts of spiritual and material tyrann 
into the narrow ways of egotism, to reénter the 7 
path of liberty and association. Nor is the unde 
too vast for those willing to attemptit. Falsehood an 
evil bear in themselves the laws of their own ruin— 
and goodness only are progressive. The protests of the 
nations against the oppressions of Austria have already 
me bee deeply even into the ranks of the arm 
nder chiefs who know neither God nor country, thrill 
the hearts of myriads of brothers who will combat with 
us. In the very instruments of its defence will the 
empire find its destruction. 

Italians! the fate of Hungary is fast bound up with 
yours. United with you in the battle, we shall be so 
after the victory; erecting together, amongst the hymns 
of redeemed Peoples, a glorious temple to our 
upon the ruins of the House of Hapsburg. Happy shall 
we deem ourselves if by the blessing of God we are the 
first to begin the struggle of European liberty against 
despotism. When the hour of redemption arrives—and 
arrive it will for us come what may, and let whosoever 
else hold back—Milan and Pesth, rememberi 
errors, will sound simultaneously the tocsin of revolt, like 
cities of the same country. 

In our ancient constitutions is inscribed the right of 
insurrection and defence against the caprices of power, 
This principle, never forgotten by us, will save Hungary, 
—To you, Italians, it was forbidden by the two powers 
which are joined together for your ruin—the Papacy and 
the Empire—to inscribe that right in a national constitu. 
tion. But they could not erase it from your hearts; and 
to-day, from one end of the Peninsula to the other, the 
life of the nation is bound upin this. For us, as for you, 
the necessary result of such a right, after the experience 
of ages, is the Republic. And in this name we shall 
conquer. We shall conquer, because we shall be united— 
because, fighting with the People and for the People, and 
not for the interests of castes or of Governments neces- 
sarily leagued with the Emperor, the Pope, and the 
Czar. We shall conquer, because, uttering a cry of true 
liberty, and not counting upon the miserable combina- 
tions of a diplomacy which has betrayed us hundreds 
of times, and no longer possesses either life or sense in 
presence of the Europe of the future, we shall have with us 
all the peoples who demand a country, all free men who 
have, in whatever part of the civilized world, the will and 
the courage of a great cause.—Lastly, We shall conquer, 
because our principles will not be principles of violence 
and negation against those sacred and inviolable elements 
in which society has root and life—but principles of de. 
velopment, and of the progressive association of the capa- 
bilities, the tendencies, and the natural activity as well 
of individuals as of corporations—principles of universal 
education—and of the harmonious codperation of the 
nations in the work of their common perfectionment, 

Louis KossutH. 





ITALIAN REFUGEE FUND. 

The undersigned Italians residing in London, with 
a view to relieve the great sufferings of many of their 
countrymen, driven to England by political circum- 
stances, and lately by the decree of expulsion of 
foreign exiles from France, have resolved to open a 
subscription for the relief of these political exiles, 
With that view they deem themselves entitled to 
appeal to the patriotism of their countrymen residing 
in England, irrespectively of all political opinions, 
and on the simple grounds of humanity; and also to 
the sympathies of strangers of all nations ; but, above 
all, to their English friends, that they may, by their 
coéperation, give permanence and extension to this 
charitable undertaking. ; 

Subscriptions are a received by Messrs. Herries, 
Farquhar, Davidson, Chapman, and Co., bankers; 
and by the members of the Committee, composed of 
G, prow te Bezzi, Chairman ; 8. Ferretti, A. Gallenga, 
Generale Lante Montefeltro,f{Romoli, Sinibaldi; Ami- 
vabene, Sec. 

The Committee will render accounts on the first 
Saturday of every month, at a public meeting which 
will be advertised in the Times of the previous Thuts- 
day, at which the benevolent contributors are earnestly 
requested to attend. 

Sunscutsers.—Dr. Achilli, 1s.*; Arrivabene, 6d. *; 
G. Aubrey Bezzi, £10; Barzotelli, 6d.*; Cesarini, £1; 
Deasarta, 6d.*; Fannucchi, ls.*; Ferretti, £2; A. Gal- 
lenga, £10; P. Gavazzi, £5; P. Gavazzi,5s.*; Generale 
Lante Montefeltro, 5s*; Mapei, ls.*; Mazzini, 5s.*; 
Molinari, 6d.*; Zelinda Montecchi, £1; Ce. Pianciani, 
5s.*; Romoli, £2; Tommasi, 6d,*; Un Italiano, £4. 

* All those so marked are weekly subscriptions; the 
others are donations. 





ISLE OF THANET AGRICULTURAL 
ASSOCIATION, 

Lately, at a dinner given by the members of the 
above association, the toast, The Chairman of the 
Board of Guardians, and the Members of the Board, 
was given, and Sir Edward Dering spoke of the 
ability with which Mr, Sackett presided at the board, 
and of the admirable results flowing from good ma- 
nagement, one proof of which he afforded by remark- 
ing that according to the latest returns, there were 
but nine ablebodied paupers in the union, and some 
of them from having particular complaints could not 
be said to be ablebodied. 
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Mr. S, Sackett returned thanks. He had now pre- 
gided at the Board of Guardians some fifteen years, 
during the whole of which time his motto had been 
to carry r law out with firmness, yet with 
humanity—with justice to the ratepayers, and with 
humanity to the poor recipients of the charity. 
(Applause.) He was happy to testify to what the 
chairman had remarked—of there being but few able- 
bodied in the union. Whenever it could be done 
work was procured those who could perform it, and 
thus the pernicious effect of idleness were prevented. 
To effectuate this, the guardians had taken ten acres of 
land to cultivate with the spade, the result of which was 
most successful, as they obtained from it at the end of 
the year a profit of £50 to the guardians. (Applause.) 
He gave an assurance that it would be his endeavour, 
while continuing in the office to do all he could to 

mote economy; while promoting those ends of 
umanity that should not cause pain to those who 
were driven there for shelter. (Applause,) 





BOROUGH BRIBERY. 

An “ex-M.P.” has been writing to the Times, ex- 
posing the bribery system. Of course, he speaks with 
authority ; doubtless, from experience. A few pas- 
sages from his last letter will show that the open and 
gross form which bribery assumes at St. Alban’s is 
not the worst which is to be found, The ‘* Edwards” 
at St. Alban’s gives other ** Edwardses ”’ end. 


‘Mr, Edwards has advanced in loans to some hundred 
electors sums of money varying from £5 to £300, and in 
one or two caseseven more than the lattersum. I think 
there has been £7000 or £8000 lent; these sums carry 
interest at five per cent. The interest of the smaller 
sums is seldom called for, except to keep the debts from 
falling under the Statute of Limitations, or to punish an 
offending elector, The interest on the larger sums is gene- 
rally paid. All the sums have been advanced to eléctors 
for their votes and interest, though perhaps not always im- 
mediately beforean election. I amsure, Sir, every one must 
see the difference of this system of bribery to that of St. 
Alban’s. There, as far as has appeared in the evidence, 
the elector, having voted, is again a free and independent 
elector; at the next election he is again open to 
the highest bidder. Here he is under the greatest 
thraldom ; should he presume to wish to support the other 
side, the loan, increased by the interest, is called in; 
and it is well known persons who will accept such small 
sums as £5 or £10, have seldom it in their power to pay. 
And the opposite side, although they may make a show of 
opposition, know the system is too well organized to 
make it advisable for them to advance money. Of course, 
to work this system, the ‘Mr. Edwards” must be a 
shrewd, cunning man, not over scrupulous, or burdened 
with much conscience; and he well knows that the elector 
once in his hands cannot escape, should he attempt to do 
so, he is sure to suffer for it. This loan-lending is con- 
stantly going on, and is charged to the member’s account. 
Then, Sir, follows the corruption on every opportunity, a 
municipal election, a parochial meeting. When ‘ Mr. 
Edwards ’ considers a dinner necessary there is one. The 
member sends his venison and game. ‘ Mr. Edwards,’ 
to keep his party in good humour, invites the small 
voters—not only those whom he has caught, but those 
he thinks are to be had. They enjoy a good dinner, 
drink to excess, and are most happy and satisfied, as 
no payment is expected from them. Their bill is sent 
by the landlord (who is one of ‘ Mr. Edwards’s’ agents) 
to ‘Mr, Edwards.’ It is paid by him, and charged in 
the member's account.” 


After stating what special grievances he thinks the 
new Reform Bill ought to remedy, he sketches in 
another form the prevailing evil. 

“The borough I am writing of is a small town, with a 
few agricultural parishes joined to it by the old Reform 
Act. The farmers, in the first place, will be under the 
command of their landlords, and if one man possesses a 
large estate in the parishes he will, to extend his in- 
fluence and make the return of his nominee certain, 
commence bribery on the loan system. And, Sir, the 
farmers are as needy—are as much in want of money— 
as the townspeople. They are quite as willing to accept 
loans (I know, myself, at the present moment, of a case 
where the farmer, who has been hitherto a most deter- 
mined opposer of ‘Mr. Edwards,’ has accepted a loan, 
and, from an enemy, has become himself and his connec- 
tions of ‘the party’); but, Sir, the money was given by 
a third person, not by ‘ Mr. Edwards’; still it is entered 
in the member’s account ; and when they once belong to 
‘the party’ the tradesmen of the village—the black- 
smith, wheelwright, harness maker—must go with them, 
or ‘Mr. Edwards’ will set up another person in their 
trades, and all the farmers’ custom goes to the new man, 
The question asked by all men in the town and in the 
country parishes who are in trade is ‘ Shall I offend Mr. 
Edwards?’ He prevails everywhere. 1 might name 
ayy gross cases of bullying by persons who are directed 
by ‘Mr. Edwards,’ but the above is sufficient. Then, 
Sir, look at the jobbery of the patronage of the borough, 
the Government and the local. In regard to the former, 
the member never listens to any request, except it comes 
through ‘Mr. Edwards,’ and he always recommends his 
nominee. The jobbery of the local patronage is a more 
serious affair to the ratepayers. The town council, four- 
fifths of it are\‘the party,’ headed by * Mr. Edwards.’ 
All the paid officers of the borough belong to ‘ the party’; 
and, though illegal, these gentlemen frequently have 
bills, which are passed by the council; and if a good job 








is to be done, why, ‘ Mr. Edwards’ takes care a tradesman 
shall have it, who must, in gratitude, return the kindness | 
by supporting ‘ the party.’ ” 


Is it not a strong charge against past and present | 





| the all in all—is available to the people. 


Governments that ‘they have so long tacitly per- 
mitted the continuance of this iniquity? “Depend 
upon it Lord John Russell’s peddling next session will 
not touch the evil, 





ASPECTS OF SOCIAL SCIENCE IN AMERICA. 


Some time ago we published a letter addreased to 
on,” by a gentleman of the legal profession, upon 
anew discovery in Social Science. The following 
letter written from ‘‘ Modern Times” is a continuation 
of the same interesting subject. The writer obligingly 
transmits two works by Stephen Pearl Andrews, the 
chief expounder of the new theory. ] 


Modern Times, September, 1851. 

Dear Ion,—I left England not against my will. 
Amongst the reasons which caused me to feel happy, 
rather than distressed, at my contemplated expatriation, 
was the conviction that in the United States of America 
the Social problem would be first solved—completely 
solved ; and that there, sooner than anywhere else, would 
superior Social arrangements come into being and yield 
satisfactory fruits. 

I thought this first because here there exist, and have 
for some time existed, many and various communities of 
people practising Social moralities altogether different 
from those of the old world. All manner of Social experi- 
ments are going on. Many of them of years and years’ 


“ 


pstanding. These experiments, I judged, must have a 


twofold operation, on the one hand pre aring the minds 
of the people generally for fundamental Social reforms ; 
and, on the other hand, furnishing the thoughtful with 
materials on which to reason. 

I believe I may say that these experiments have suf- 
ficed 7 to settle definitely several points. Their 
number and extent are greater than is supposed in 
Europe. I am informed, on respectable authority, that 
there are fifty-two Shaker villages in the United States. 
These prove, at least, on thing, that starvation, or the 
possibility of starvation, is by no means necessary as an 
inducement to labour, And more, they prove that neither 
the pressure of want, nor the incitement of competition, 
is necessary to spur to production. The Shakers are 
universally industrious—as industrious as they can be. 
Their productions are proverbially excellent in the 
highest degree. Their religious system alone prevents 
the higher developments of industry — intellectual, 
artistic, 

On the other hand, not the Shakers alone, but a great 
variety of other communities, seem to have almost 
equally well established the fact that systems involving 
community of property are destructive of personal liberty 
to such an extent as to render them unbearable, except 
where either strong religious feeling, or some other 
dominant influence, exists sufficient to render men willing 
subjects of despotic power. I know not how many 
attempts to establish communities on what were sup- 
posed to be rational principles, have failed from this 
cause, but the number is large. I shall obtain more 
exact information on this point in due time, and all I 
learn you shall be informed of. Every attempt, I believe 
I may say confidently every attempt, to establish a com- 
munity on the basis of the annihilation of private, in- 
dividual property has utterly failed, except where it has 
been an absolute despotism, and where also some power- 
ful religious influence has been at work, and, still 
further, where this influence has been absolutely inimical 
to inquiry and all intellectual progress. 

There is certainly one exception. But this example 
would not be taken into account at all by the English 
public; and you may judge of the extent of free inquiry 
in this country as compared with England, when | tell 
you that here the exception to which I refer is the sub- 
ject of much attention and dispassionate consideration. 
It is the case of certain religious sects, and in particular 
of one called by themselves ‘“* The Free Church of Christ,” 
who have adopted what they call “complex marriage.” 
This is, in fact, what would be at once stigmatized in 
England as the promiscuous intercourse of the sexes, 
although really it is not so. But one great difficulty 
that has helped to assail all non-religious communities is 
at one stroke cut entirely away. ‘The abolition of private 
property, and the retention of any system by which one 
individual has a monopoly of the society and intercourse 
of any other individual, is a flagrant inconsistency. These 
‘** Free Church” men have rejected that inconsistency. 
The great leading principle of this singular people is, 
that all the actions of life ought to be undertaken with a 
view to the attainment of perfection—perfection in all, 
perfection in being, perfection in production, perfection 
in the individual, perfection in the race, 

But I need waste no more time or space over these 

erfectionists. I will only say that they consider all 
intercourse with each other should be in every respect 
regulated by this perfective law; that in it they should 
seek their own perfection and each other’s, as well as that 
of their offspring; that, following this idea, and bring- 
ing to bear upon the question certain alleged physiolo- 
gical facts, they abolish all marriage as between indi- 
viduals and live together as one husband and one wife, 
the details of which arrangement I need not enter into, 
I am informed that they are a large and prosperous 
community; that the utmost harmony and affection 
prevail; that to strangers they appear like one family of 
brothers and sisters; and that they are enabled to con- 
duct their affairs without the despotism which stains 
other communities, while free inquiry on all subjects 
prevails amongst them, and, consequently, a high degree 
of intellectual and esthetic culiure. 

But I must pass to another of my reasons for be- 
lieving that to the United States is reserved the honour 
and happiness involved in solving the great Social 
problem; and I will adduce the fact that here the land— 
This letter is 


| dated from a projected town, which is being formed for 
the purpose of carrying out in all their fullness the | Superintendent Parker, with about a dozen of the 





aang oom slightly hinted at in my last. 

able to secure 800 acres of land available 
erection of a town without the actual outlay 
except for the survey of a small part and bg Bay | 
of some half dozen acres to commence upon. * Cost 
Principle” I spoke of in my last might bly be got 
into operation some other way in a European 
but a whole city could not be laid out and 
land kept at one uniform price of less than £ 

Again, the habits of this people have prepared 
for rapid changes of employment. To any 
successful Social Reform this*is very necessary. 
problem is to redeem the labourer from the exactions 
what is (wrongly) called Capital; a task next to 
possible if at the very outset you find the labourer 
universally degraded into a mere “‘ appendage to some 
trade,” as Andrews says. That every man should be 
able successfully to follow half a dozen different 
tions I do not contend; but where no man can do any- 
thing but just one thing which he has always done, 
ae gs make the twentieth part of a pin!—a great 

ocial Reform on truly fundamental principles is not 
hopeless, but immeasurably difficult. 

And then there are our political immunities. We 
have no such atrocious partnership laws as you can 
boast in England; no Joint Stock Companies’ Act! no 
Combination Laws! no jealoys Governmental inter- 
ference. And if we had any legal hindrances, we should 
abolish them in a trice. White on the other hand, the 
laws are themselves continually i and en- 
forcing more and more of the social rights clai for 
the people. It would fill the remainder of this sheet to 
detail the admirable, the glorious concessions to social 
advance that have of late years been inscribed on the 
Statute Book of New York State ! This subject deserves 
at least one whole letter, and I reserve it accordingly. 

Another reason, the people are more independent here 
than in Europe; let foreigners say what they will, the 
ure are more independent both of law and of custom. 

ou may have heard of our talked of new female costume, 
Now, apart from the fact that an industrial aim lies con- 
cealed in this very reform itself, what did we see last 4th 
of July? The factory girls of Lowell setting the fashion! 
With perfect decorum and order did these most veritable 
young ladies parade<the streets of that town, arrayed in 
the newand beautiful Bloomer dress ; andif they attracted 
attention, they met with no sign of disrespect. 

I thought then, a year ago, that to have any chance 
for living myself in the midst of superior social arrange- 
ments, or even for leaving my children in such when my 
own life had passed away, I must come to this country; 
and now I think so very much more than I did then; or 
rather, I think that the Social Reform will come here not 
merely sooner than in Europe, but soon, For aught I 
know, it may be very near at hand. You shall be able 
ere long to judge for yourself. 

But it is time to return to the subject briefly noticed 
in my last, And I would first observe, in reference to 
Thornton Hunt’s article on Communism, in the 
of July 26, that the partisans of the new Social Science 
maintain, that the evil to be combatted does not, as bas 
been supposed, lie in competition. Upon the Cost prin- 
ciple competition is changed in its nature. It ceases to 
be in any respect an evil, and becomes an unmixed good, 
by being simply changed in its direction. On the Cost 
principle it is directed exclusively to the point of per- 
fection in workmanship; not at all to the point of remu- 
neration. But this will probably not be understood 
with further knowledge of what the Cost principle is. 

Another point occurs to me in connection with the 
same article. The object to be attained in the Social 
Reform, one object at least, is Coéperation—universal 
Codperation. Lut we maintain there has been another 
error here, in supposing Codperation to involve neces- 
sarily combination, association of interests, all which 
we repudiate. I say we, but merely as representing for 
the time Mr. Andrews’s views. It is evident, however, 
from all the experiments which have taken place in this 
country, that combined interests are an obnoxious inter- 
ference with individual freedom. In Europe the people 
have so long been accustomed, all of you, to endure 
despotic power, you are so thoroughly Dogberry ridden, 
that you do not see this point so strongly as we do here. 
But citizens of the United States will not submit to in- 
terference with their personal independence—they would 
fight rather, or starve! 

And it is impossible that the impending Social Reform 
should involve a retrogression in this respect, The 

eople have every where had to learn the lesson first of 
Fiverty ; the Equality and Fraternity which legitimately 
follow in the wake of that cannot require its destruction. 





HOW THE GAME LAWS WORK, 

Game preserving involves terrible consequences— 
rural demoralization for certain, death perhaps. Some 
examples of both have lately occurred in Norfolk. For 
some months past, the parishes of Letton, Shipdham, 
Cranworth, A their neighbourhood, have been infested 
by gangs of poachers, whose proceedings have been of a 
most outrageous character; parties of ten or twelve 

oung men going about, night after night, armed with 
oaded guns, in pursuit of = They have of late 
almost cleared the estate of Mr. Brampton Gurdon of 
game, and even proceeded so far as to threaten the life 
of his gamekeeper, Mr, Whitear, if they were not allowed 
to do as they pleased. Mr. Gurdon, in consequence, 

idered it n y to call in the aid of the police. 
Late on Saturday night, a body of at least eleven men 
surrounded the hcuse of Mr. Whitear, and ha ex- 
amined all the outbuildings, where they ij he 
might possibly be concealed, and ransacked the whole 
of his premises without finding him, they dared him with 
bitter imprecations to come forth, swearing that if he did 
they would shoot him; and then, before leaving, they 
fired off their guns at his house. Last Monda —_— 
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police, left Swaffham and ed to Letton-park, 
which is nearly three les in cireuit. By the 
consent of the Norwich Watch Committee, Constable 
Noller, being a strong, powerful man, went over 
to aid the county police. The police were secreted every 
day last week, watching at night, and while thus en- 
gaged, they often heard the poachers firing at a distance 
out of the park. Last Saturday night was bright moon- 
light, the police and keepers were in ambush on the 
wateh, and shortly after twelve o’clock the police heard 
three guns fired off successively in a cover. They had 
three guns, one double-barrelled, belonging to the keeper, 
as they knew they wolld have to encounter ruffians 
armed with guns, They proceeded in a line towards the 
cover, and when within a hundred yards of it made a 
rush forward, and were within eleven yards of it when 
the poachers seeing them cried out ‘* Stand off.” With- 
out giving the police time to stand off, they immediately 
fired three guns. The police fired two guns, but without 
any effect. Superintendent Parker, being the foremost 
of the police as they rushed to the cover, was marked 
out; he received the charge of one of the guns full in 
his face, and fell severely wounded. Constable Greenacre 
was shot in the shoulder and face, but not so seriously 
hurt. A tree intercepted the charge of the third gun. 
The police and two keepers, after the firing, rushed upon 
their murderous assailants, and a desperate affray 
ensued. The poachers, being armed with large clubs, 
made a stout resistance. ey were soon knocked 
down; three of them were taken on the spot, the others 
ran off, but were closely pursued. Two of them reached 
their homes, and were soon after taken there out of their 
beds. All of them were in disguise, and had their faces 
blackened, so that if seen they might not be again recog- 
nized. On the same night the five prisoners were taken 
before the Reverend P. Gordon, and, after a shortexamina- 
tion, remanded and sent to Norwich Castle. The others 
had escaped for that night, but on Tuesday two of them 
were apprehended, and brought before the Reverend 
T. Paddon, at East Dereham. They underwent an exa- 
mination, and were remanded to the Castle. The names 
of those now in eustody are Richard Lincoln, William 
Hunter, William Rugg, John Lake, Robert Back, Wil- 
liam Harwood, and John Turner, all of Letton, Shipdham, 
or adjoining parishes. There are two others yet at large. 
The names of the two who effected their escape are known, 
and though they have absconded suitable means have 
been taken, and we cordially hope they will speedily be 
apprehended. Superintendent Parker was conveyed to 
his house at Swaffham, where he has been lying ever 
since in a very precarious state. Mr. Whitby, the sur- 
geon who attended him, found that twenty-five shots of 
No. 5 size had been fired into his face and neck, and just 
round his eyes ; but fortunately he has not lost his sight. 
His hat was quite riddled with shot. 

In Nottinghamshire similar scenes occurred this week. 
On Monday night two keepers and a large mastiff were 
on the watch on Sir Arthur Clifton’s estate, Barton. 
Suddenly three men appeared with poaching apparatus. 
The keepers set upon them; the dog was killed ; a large 
reinforcement of poachers rushed from behind a hedge 
and drove off the keepers, who had, however, succeeded 
in laming effectually five of the poachers. Creditable 
state of things in the nineteenth century ! 





THE LATE REVOLUTION IN PARIS. 


On Wednesday a public meeting was held at the 
National-hall, High Holborn, to consider our position 
in relation to the changes which are taking place amongst 
the peoples and powers of the Continent. Mr, G. J. 
Holyoake was called to the chair, and stated the general 
object of the meeting, and urged the advantage of 
considering the French President as a policy rather 
than a person, and ‘of taking care that their resolutions 
should not afford a justification for the violence of 
despotism. Mr. J. Pettie, after some prefatory observa- 
tions on the political state of France, moved a resolution 
that the meeting protested against the late political 
changes in France, against the arbitrary and heartless 
means by which they had been effected, and deemed it 
its duty to raise a public voice on behalf of a friendly 
people crushed under a military rule. Also, to call 
earnestly upon our Government to use practical influence 
on behalf of the restoration of the liberties of all peoples 
destroyed by the indefensible aggressions of organized 
despotisms. Mr. Hooper seconded the resolution, 
which was also supported by Dr. Tausenau and Mr. 
W. J. Birch of Oxford, Mr. Goodfellow, and Mr. Ellis. 
Mr. Bronterre O’Brien moved an amendment, that 
the meeting contemplated with abhorrence and disgust 
the treasonable usurpation of Louis Napoleon—a 
usurpation accomplished by a combination of crimes, in. 
cluding perfidy, perjury, violence, and organizing murder 
unparalleled in the previous history of Europe; that 
the meeting deeply sympathized with the brave and 
generous French people in seeing their hard-won liber- 
ties and constitutional rights so foully trampled upon by 
brute military force, and earnestly hoped, in common 
with all just men, that Europe would speedily see a 
termination of this usurper’s reign, worthy of his crimes 
and of his ingratitude towards the French people. Mr. 
Murray seconded the jamendment, which, on being put 
to the meeting, was carried. The mover of the amend- 
ment oceupied three quarters of an hour in doing so, 
which prolonged the meeting until many of those who 
had listened to the arguments in favour of the more 
temperate resolution had departed. The amendment 
concludes with a hope which a good man, in moments of 
reflection, would hardly share. Before putting the pro- 
positions to the meeting, the Chairman said it was their 
duty not so much to give expression to passion, or even 
natural indignation, as to express such a measured 
opinion as was likely to be useful, and which might not 
furnish further pretexts to those who were able to injure 
those whom they met ostensibly to save. 





MISCELLANEOUS. 

The chief interest in the anticipation of the Overland 
Mail, which arrived on Monday, is that the Nizam had 
paid, upon a decisive summons, the whole of the sum 
remaining due. Dost Mohammed was said to be dying. 

The Dedalus, one of the searching expedition, arrived 
at San Francisco from Behring’s Straits, on the 22nd of 
October ; but Captain, Wellesley brought no tidings of Sir 
John Franklin. 

Active measures are about to be taken for laying a 
sub-marine telegraph between England and Ireland. It 
will require about sixty miles of cable, or three times the 
length of that between Dover and Calais. 

The deputation appointed at the Marylebone meeting 
to convey their thanks to Lord Palmerston, waited on 
him on Saturday, at Carlton-gardens. Lord Palmerston 
briefly and simply ‘tendered his acknowledgments” for 
the good opinion expressed by the people of Marylebone 
of his conduct with regard to the late affairs of Hungary. 

On Tuesday evening, Viscount Lewisham, M.P., de- 
livered an interesting and instructive lecture at St. Mary’s 
schoolroom Bilston, to the members and friends of a 
mutual instruction society in connection with St. Mary’s 
Church; the subject selected by his lordship being 
“ Civility considered as Benevolence in Trifles.— Wolver- 
hampton Herald. 

The half-yearly examination of the students at Hailes- 
bury College, destined for the civil service of the East 
India Company, was held on Monday, in the presence of 
a deputation of the directors and several distinguishe 
visitors, Mr. Shepherd was the spokesman on the occa- 
sion, and he delivered some sensible advice, particularly 
against debt, to the cadets. 

Mr. Montague Chambers, Q.C., who calls himself a 
Liberal, addressed the electors of Greenwich on Tuesday, 
as a candidate for their suffrages. Admiral Stewart is 
also a Liberal, so it is possible the scenes of last spring 
may be acted over again. Cannot the Bar and the 
Quarter Deck come to a compromise ? 

A concert in aid of the funds of the Hungarian Com- 
mittee and the Literary Association of the Friends of 
Poland, was given on Tuesday, at the Hanover-square 
Rooms, by Miss Kate Hickson. The programme con- 
sisted merely of the usual class of concert airs and pieces. 
The performers were the Misses Pyne, Miss Poole, 
Mdlle. Coulon, Mr. Weiss, Mr. Swift, Mr. Salaman, Mr. 
Wrighton, and others. Miss Kate Hickson, who has 
been a pupil of Garcia’s, possesses a contralto of moderate 
power, and fair and even quality. She gave the invita- 
tion song from the Huguenots, and the Segreto, in which 
she was encored. Several Hungarian melodies were 
played by M. Orosz, and Herr Stoffregen sang with 
much applause a simple national song of the Magyars. 

Lola Montes, accompanied by her agent, arrived in 
the Humboldt, and was present in the cabin when the 
address was delivered to Kossuth (says the New York 
Herald). She passed some smart jokes upon the whole 
affair, and a gentleman informed our reporter that she 
has declared Kossuth to bea great humbug. Itis stated 
they had some conversations during the passage. The 
Conntess of Lansfeldt was a prodigious favourite among 
the gentlemen passengers during the passage. She 
kept them continually in roars of laughter. She 
was not at first very well received by the lady 
passengers; but her manners at last secured her their 
courtesy. The gentlemen were all delighted with her, 
as she sang and talked to them most charmingly. She 
certainly is an extraordinary woman; and as she is an 
ambitious one also, we may expect something wonderful 
from her in the course of time. She is much lighter in 
her form, and more refined in her features, than she is 
represented in the paintings. She has a remarkably 
fine pair of eyes. No doubt she will create a furore of 
her own as well as Kossuth, whose rival she is for popu- 
larity. 

The Reverend Francis Sadlier, 1).D., provost of Trinity 
College, Dublin, died on Sunday night. 

Writing from Dublin on Tuesday a correspondent 
says :—‘' For some days past Dr. Cullen, Roman Ca- 
tholic Primate, has been suffering from a severe attack, 
which has confined him to bed. He is now staying at 
the College of St. Vincent, Castlenock, about three miles 
from Dublin ; but so much weakened by illness that he 
has been unable to attend to any active duties.” 

At a meeting of the Catholic defenders on Wednesday, 
Mr. Wilberforce, brother to the Bishop of Oxford, and 
one of the famous perverts, was clected secretary. 

** An important meeting of landlords and agents con- 
nected with the province of Ulster,”’ says the Newry 
Examiner, ‘was held in Dublin on Monday, the Lith 
instant, for the purpose of taking steps for the sup- 
pression of the diabolical conspiracy against life and 
property which, by the hand of the assassin, has already 
consigned so many victims to untimely graves. A trust- 
worthy and most respected correspondent puts us in 
possession of the following particulars with regard to 
the meeting, which, we understand, was very numerously 
attended:—There was great good feeling evinced 
towards the tenantry of Ireland, as well as a disposition 
to remove every just cause of complaint. <A firm reso- 
lution, however, was come to, that on the part of the 
tenantry there should be a strict compliance with the 
commandment of God—‘ Thou shalt do no murder.’ 
Who can honestly object to such a course?” 








On Saturday evening last, when the train from Wa- 
terloo-road to Twickenham arrived, at 5.15, Mr. Campbell, 
who was a passenger, stepped on the platform, when the 
train at that moment moved ‘‘a turn ahead,” and the 
door of the carriage wheeled him round and threw him 
close by the buffers, his legs were caught between the 





foot-board and the platform, and in this manner he was 
dragged forward a few yards. Mr. Campbell, after great 

exertion, extricated himself, but not before his left thigh- | 
bone was broken a little above the knee, and several | 
other severe contusions sustained. Drs. Clarke and 
Simeon, of Twickenham, were immediately sent for and 





romptly attended, who ordered Mr. Campbell’s imme. 
Tiate removal to the Three Tuns Tavern, ea he now 
lies in a very favourable position, under the care of 
Dr. Clarke. 

Harriet Newman, whose story will be well remem. 
—— was this week found guilty of perjury at the Old 

ailey. 

A fire broke out in Bull-court, Whitechapel, on Tuesday 
evening. An alarm was raised, and a fire-escape and 
engines were quickly on the spot. A very old man lived 
in the house and was heard calling piteously for help 
from amidst the flames. But the fire extended so rapidly 
being fed by wood and shavings, that assistance came too 
late, and he was burned to death. ‘The fire was quickly 
extinguished. 

A prize fight took place near Belper on Tuesday. The 
combatants were Paddock and Paulson. They had 
fought eighty-five rounds when the magistrates arrived 
with one constable. Of course, the mob refused to dis. 
perse. The Riot Act was read, and the constable ordered 
to arrest the fighters. Whereupon tremendous onslaught 
upon the constable, resulting in his complete defeat, 
ensued. One of the magistrates, Captain Hopkins, gal- 
loped off to Derby for aid, and met the pugilists and crowd 
returning. Paddock the winner was captured in a cab, 
and Paulson pulled out of a “drag.” Both the men 
were dreadfully punished. Paulson could not see, and 
Paddock had one eye closed ! 

All sorts of curt apophthegms and emphatic sentences 
are attributed to Louis Napoleon at the present moment, 
Among other dicta the most startling is the following, 
which, of course, must be taken for what it is worth :— 
‘*J’ai une mission divine a remplir, et je la remplirai— 
c’est d’anéantir le Socialisme, la tribune, et la presse.” 

A somewhat novel “bull” has been recently issued 
by the prelates of the Roman Catholic Church in Canada, 
It prohibits the ladies of their communion from indulging 
in the profane amusements of waltzing and polkaing. 
Ludicrous as such an order may seem in England, it isa 
very serious affair here, and may open the eyes of the 
Roman Catholic laity to the tyrannical theocracy under 
which they live. The ladies of the upper classes of 
French Canadians have been hitherto accustomed to take 
their share in all the innocent diversions which form the 
passe temps of their winter evenings, and among which 
the waltz and polka are not the least considered and 
cherished. They are now forced to relinquish these 
amusements under pain of eccles!astical censure and 
final excommunication ! 

The Impartial de Smyrne, in its correspondence from 
Salonica, has melancholy accounts of an earthquake at 
Berat. We learn that a part of the fortress had been 
thrown down, and 400 soldiers buried in the ruins. Some 
days after the catastrophe, and after great exertions, 
their lifeless bodies were withdrawn from the ruins, and 
their numbers ascertained. About 300 houses, two 
mosques, and a church suffered considerably, and many 
are no longer habitable. ‘The Governor of Yanina sent 
tents and assistance to the remainder of the soldiers in 
garrison there. Among Christians and Mussulmans, 
800 persons are missing. Near to Berat the top of a 
mountain was detached from its base, and thrown toa 
considerable distance. In the centre a crater has been 
formed, from which dense volumes of black smoke, stones, 
and lava are emitted. Fetid su!phurous exhalations 
escape and corrupt the air. The villages and envirous of 
Berat have suffered great damacze. 


HEALTH OF LONDON DURING THE WEEK, 
(From the Registrar-Gencral’s Report.) 

Though the rate of mortality in London is still high, 
the present returns bear witness to a considerable im- 
provement. The deaths, which, after a period of con- 
tinuous increase, ultimately rose to 1316, declined under 
the influence of milder temperature, and in the week 
ending last Saturday the number was 1194. The weekly 
mean temperature, which during the earlier part of 
November fell to 40 degrees, or 12 degrees lower than it 
had been during the previous month, and afterwards 
sufiered a further reduction to 35 degrees (which is about 
8 degrees less than the average of the period), again rose 
in the week ending December 6 to 38.8 degrees, and last 
week to 44°38 degrees, or about 3 degrees above the 
average. Taking for comparison the corresponding 
weeks of 1841-50, with the exception of that part of the 
series which belongs to 1847, when influenza swelled the 
mortality of the week to 2416, it appears that the average 
number of deaths was 1031, or, with a correction for 
increase of population, 1134. The return of last week 
shows an increase of 60 on the corrected average. 





BIRTHS, MARRIAGES, AND DEATHS. 


BIRTHS, 

On Thursday, the 6th ultimo, at Bombay, Lady Yardley: @ 
daughter. 

On the 10th ultimo, at Florence, the Lady Methuen: ason. 

On the 29th ultimo, at Grand Cairo, the Honourable Mrs. 
Murray, the wife of her Britannic Majesty’s Agent and Consule 
General for Egypt: a son and heir. ; 

On the 1ith instant, at the Vicarage, Repham, near Lincoln, 
the wife of the Reverend John Sutton : a daughter. : 

On the 12th instaut, at Lowndes-square, Lady St. John Mild- 
may: a daughter. 

MARRIAGES. : 

On the llth of December, at Sutton, in the Isle of Ely, 
George Edward Paget, Esq., M.D., to Clara, youngest daughter 
of the Reverend Thomas rardeil, LL.D., vicar of Sutton. . 

On the 12th instant, E. Le Loup, Esq., of Brusseis, to Miss 
Beauclerk, daughter of the late Lord Frederick Beauclerk. 

DEATHS. 

On the 5th of December, at the residence of her son, Coventry 
K. Patmore, Esq., the Grove, Kentish-town, Eliza, wife of Peter 
George Patmore, I'sq., Southampton-street, Fitzroy-square. 

On the lith, aged sixty-two, Tames D. Woods, Esq,, of the 
Middle Temple, for upwards of thirty years one of the reporters 
of the Times. 

On the 13th, at his residence, Gothic-villa, Cheltenbam, 
Colonel Nathaniel Bean, late of her Majesty’s Seventeenth Regi- 
ment, in the seventy-sixth year of his age. 
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[ The following appeared in our Second Edition of 
last week.] 


Pastscript, 


Sarurpay, December 13. 

The state of the departments is the important point 
in French news. Besides the departments already 
under martial law before the coup d’état, which were 
the Ardéche, the Cher, the Niévre, and the Rhone, 
the state of siege has now been proclaimed in the 
departments of the Seine, 
Saone-et-Loire, Herault, Gard, Var, Lot, and Lot-et- 
Garonne, in the city of Strasburg, and probably in 
many other places not as yet known to us. 

The entire district situated between the rivers 





Basses-Alpes, Allier, | 





Yonne, Allier, and Rhone, from the town of Joigny | 


tothe neighbourhood ot Lyons, and beyond the Rhone 
to the department of Ain, and to Poligny in the 


Jura, has been in a state of popular conflagration. | 


Languedoc and Provence, the Basses Alpes, the 
Var, Gers, the Herault—throughout, in fact, this 
vast proportion of the country, not to speak 
of those parts from which we have no ac- 
counts, military operations are going on with the 
utmost vigour, and general orders have beed issued 
by the Minister of War to the officers commanding 
in all the departments that all persons resisting the 
Government are to be shot. 

The Moniteur of yesterday publishes various decrees; 
and among them one organizing the Consultative 
Commission. The commission will be called on to 
scrutinise the votes on the ballot which is te take 
place on the 20th and 2Ist of December, and the 
result will be promulgated by the executive power. 
The other duties of the Consultative Commission 
will be, first, to give its advice on the projects of 
decrees in legislative matters, which may be sub- 
mitted to it by the President of the Republic; and, 
secondly, to fulfil the functions of the Council of 
State. The commission will be presided over by the 
President of the Republic, and in his absence by M, 
Baroche, who is appointed Vice-president. 

Another decree provides that the indirect imposts 
and revenues will continue to be raised till the Ist of 
April, 1852; and that the tobacco monopoly, granted 
to the state by the law of the 28th of April, 1816, 
shall be extended to the Ist of January, 1853. The 
same decree provides for some financial operations, 
and limits the Bons du Trésor in circulation to 150 
million of francs. 

General Harispe and General Vaillant are made 
Marshals of France; and General Randon appointed 
to the Government of Algeria. 

The vote of the Navy as far as known on ‘Thursday 
stood as follows :— 


Number of voters .. ......00 eseceees 8567 
For the acceptation (of the President tor 
TEN YEATS) ..... ce rerewererceesece 6242 
For the rejection ...2.0.2 secs scsese 2154 
Abstained from voting.....+......... 171 
The Morning Chronicle ridicules the idea of a 
Socialist or other conspiracy. 
“ Why was the coup d'etat the sole alternative? Alter- 
native in the teeth of what ? A Socialist plot—a Royal- 


ist rising—a mountain—or a mouse—a Red Republic, or 
the drapeau blanc? The one is equally as probable 
as the other; and we shall believe in either when we 
see evidence of its existence. 
fears of a planned Socialist jacguerie have had their 
antecedents only in Rye-house and Meal-tub plots; 
for a conspiracy is the ordinary excuse for a dra- 
gonnade,”” 


The funeral of Marshal Soult, Duke de Dalmatia, took 
place at St. Amand-la-Bastide, on the 6th. An immense 
concourse of people assembled on the occasion from the 
departments of the Herault, Tarn, and Lot. The Arch- 
bishop of Aldy and the Bishop of Cahors officiated, and 
were assisted by a large body of the clergy, occupying the 
whole of the choir and part of the nave of the small 
church where the last service was performed. The autho- 
rities of the Tarn and of the neighbouring departments 
were prevented from attending, in consequence of the 
disturbed state of the country, They sent formal excuses 
to the Duchess for their absence. Everything passed 
over with great pomp and in perfect order. 





Protection exhibited itself on a grand scale yester- 
day. The National Association met in the morning 
at the London Tavern, under the presidence of 
the Duke of Richmond, and adopted a “ decla- 
ration,” in which firm adherence to the old 
gospel is declared. The Duke of Richmond re- 
commended the farmers to make no mistake as to 
the opinions of the candidates at the next election, 
exclaiming—‘* Ask them on the hustings—and thank 
God we have not yet got the ballot, when a man dare 
not avow the sentiments of his mind,”’ Kc. He would 
answer for the stanchness of Lord Derby—he knew 
that high and chivalrous nobleman was not ‘‘ a man 
to back round and disguise the sentiments that he 
felt!’ 

Mr. Edward Ball, of Burwell, a sentimental far- 
mer, with strong feelings moved the adoption of the 
declaration, Mr. Ball, in the course of his speech, 





As it is, the alleged | 





] , . 
| country’s ruin. 


defended Mr. Disraeli, whom he pictured as “ tower- 
ing in the triumph of his ent,” &c. The 
labourers and their case also atopic. One 
would think, to read the speeches, labourers were not 
badly off before Corn Law Repeal ! 

“If the price of food and every other commodity was 
to be reduced to the price on the Continent, or to what 
Mr. Cobden called ‘ the world’s price,’ the necessary con- 
sequence must be that labour must come down to ‘ the 
world’s price’ also. Mr. Jacob, who had been sent by 
the Government to the different nations of Europe to 
ascertain the rate of wages, and the price at which each 
— could export food to England, reported that 
throughout Germany the labourer received 5d. per day 
(Hear, hear.) 8o that ifthe price of British corn was to 
be reduced to the Continental level, the wages of the 
labourer must necessarily sink to the same level, or 5d. 
per day. (Hear, hear.)” 

His remedy for the farmer is one which cannot find 
favour in high places, 

‘* But supposing that, after struggling unitedly together, 
they should fail, speaking as a farmer, he then believed it 
would be their policy to abandon their cause, to throw up 
their occupations, and to emigrate at once, letting those 
who had failed to succour them take the responsibility. 
(Cheers.) He knew the sacrifice they would have to 
make; but he said—‘ Brother farmers, emigrate as 
quickly as you can—in your tens and hundreds of thou. 
sands, with your wives and your little ones, go and follow 
the pilgrim fathers,’ for such once before was the conse- 
quence of bad government.” 

Mr. Cayley Worsley was the Peter Grievous of 
the evening, whose lamentations were almost sub- 
lime. He inflamed the ardour of the meeting, and 
urged energy and perseverance by picturing members 
of Parliament in different parts of the country “‘ who 
were throwing cold water on the farmers, and in- 
sulting them fo their teeth.” He pointed out how 
landlords were not in earnest, and set the fate of 
the farmer on success or flight from the earth! 
The labourers were biting the dust—and out of 
employment, as if that was unusual at this time 
of year! Lord Stanhope praised the producers and 
and denounced the great landlords, who, with 
‘** detestable selfishness,’’ had not attended public 
meetings, and had been silent spectators of their 
Mr. Ball had pointed out how 
Financial Reform had been recruited by deserters 
from the National Association. Lord Stanhope 
went a great deal further. The following new Con- 
servatism was loudly applauded. 

‘* What! bow to the decision of the next or any other 


| House of Commons, in which the great majority of the 


| working classes were not represented ? 


Were they to 
bow to a House of Commons, the great majority of whose 
members had been elected by the foulest bribery and 
corruption? Were they to bow to a House of Commons 
consisting of similar persons to the present, the majority 
of whom did not deserve or enjoy therespectand confidence 
of the country? Were they to bow toa Houseof Commons 
elected by ten pounders, who must outnumber all the 
county votes, even if they were unanimous? And what 


| should he say of the House of Lords, which was not a 


fluctuating body? Should they bow to the decision of 


| that degenerate assembly, when the noble duke in the 





chair had stated once, in his presence, that he had looked 
in vain among the majority who voted for the repeal of 


>” 


the Corn-laws fortwelve honest men? 


He also made this peculiar statement which is not at 
all improbable. 

‘Tt was his firm conviction that the cause of protection 

would ultimately triumph, although it might not be till 
ruin had overspread the land, and been succeeded by a 
social revolution, which he foresaw was now at the very 
threshold of our doors. The attachment of the people to 
the ancient institutions of the country was shaken, and 
in many counties, amongst the farmers, republican doc. 
trines were now prevalent,” 
Winding up proceedings, the Duke of Richmond 
commented on the above, and by identifying rude- 
ness and republicanism showed clearly his enlightened 
estimate of the latter. 

‘* Lord Stanhope had said that a republican feeling was 
gaining ground among the farmers in some parts of the 
country. He (the Chairman) could only say that there 
was not a hustings in England where he could not take 
the chair and be respectfully treated, and then they could 
judge, if they would so receive a peer, whether there 
could be much mischief in the republicanism which was 
spoken of. (Cheers.)” 

The influx of provincial Protectionists was so great 
that the dinner to that shining light, Mr. G. F, Young, 
M.P., had to be split into two parts, over one of 
which Mr. Ellman presided, and the redoubtable Mr. 
Paul Foskett over the other. The speeches delivered 
were of the common staple, 

Mr. Foskett caught a glimpse of the truth when 
he said that “ the great principle of Protection was the 
only just one, and that the principle of free trade, or 
competition, was calculated to pull down rather than 
build up national greatness, (Hear, hear.) The 
foundation of national strength and greatness was 
cooperation, a principle diametrically opposed to com- 
petition.” 

Yesterday's proceedings betray the profound agi- 
tation in the agricultural mind on social questions ; 
and teach us that protection in the Richmond sense 
is very different from the protection demanded by the 
tenant farmers, 
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Public Affairs. 


There is nothing so revolutionary, because there 18 
nothing so unnatural and convulsive, as the strai 
keep things fixed when all the world is by the very law of 
its creation in eternal progress.—Dr. ARNOLD, 


RETRIBUTION. 
France is tranquil, Society is saved, nothing can 
be more harmonious than the “ Order” ; and the 
Temple of the Moneybags, La Bourse, presents 
quite a cheerful, confident aspect to Europe, with a 
gendarme on one side and a priest on the other— 
the noblest caryatides ! 

The energy and valour of nos braves soldats 
have calmed the agitations and solved all the 

roblems which perplexed the country. France 

as a Patriot at her head whose first thought is for 
her happiness, whose sole care is for r. 
alternative he presents to her citizens is brief, stern, 
Cesarian: Yes or No. Yes? Then will Louis 
Napoleon continue to save society. No? Then 
you “oppose the Government,” disturb Order, and 
must be shot as a Socialist: Pif, paf, puf! You 
are disposed of, and Louis Napoleon continues to 
saye society as before. The process is simple, you 
observe! It is called officially “an appeal to the 
Nation.” The sabre of the cuirassier and 
Register-book of the Commissary of Police, ascertain 
that it is the will of the Nation to elect the em- 
peror of champagne and lord of sausages as 
nent Saviour of Society. The means are worthy of 
the end! 

That the happiness of France will be — 
increased by this arrangement some persons wi 
be anarchical enough to question ; nay, there can be 
no great hardihood in asserting that thousands of 
the bourgeoisie in France are extremely ungrateful 
for this happiness, and groan under the benefit. 
Many of the journalists, too, lately so devoted to 
the party of Order, are now in a state of impotent 
destitution ; they have conjured up the Spectre 
Rouge, and the alarmed bourgeoisie has welcomed 
real tyranny as a protection from an imaginary 
peril! Here is just retribution. The party of 
Order has reaped what it sowed. It dealt in lies, 
in misrepresentation, in coercion. In return it 
meets with lies the most unblushing, misrepresenta- 
tion the most mendacious, and coercion the most 
Napoleonien. For two years, instead of generous] 
welcoming discussion, it vilified, declaimed, an 
stifled Socialism and Republicanism : its incessant 
sounding of the tocsin of alarm raised a national 
feeling against the bugbear of a Spectre Rouge. It 
spoke so constantly of pillage, that it inspired fear. 
It coupled the name of Socialism with every act of 
violence and robbery. If a murder was committed, 
the murderer was called a Socialist. If a robbery 
was detected, it was called a Socialist practice. By 
artifices so vulgar as these, aided by incessant 
declamations, the French bourgeoisie was so alarmed 
that even the terrible, unmistakeable, actual horrors 
of military despotism are accepted in the sense 
Louis Napoleon adroitly presents them—as energetic 
measures of repression, as guardians against 
Socialism ! 

Had it not been for the attacks of the party of 
Order, their lies, their miserable tactics, and their 
contemptible morality, Louis Napoleon could never 
have existed three days after the coup d'état. But on 
those who commit injustice, injustice will retribu- 
tively fall! 

There is another aspect to this question. The 
Holy Catholic Church has dec’ herself. ‘To 
say that the declaration is an indelible disgrace, is 
saying little: how many indelible disgraces she 
bears! She has been calling loudly for the 
reéstablishment of the Holy Inquisition, She 
wants to burn Socialists as well as their books ; 
not only wants it, but says so. i 
in their terror at heterodoxy, did not feel peculiarly 
offended by this demand; but what will say 
now when they see the Church supporting i 
Napoleon because of his “incomparable services 
to the cause of Catholicism,” and because the 
Government of the Sabre has “ nothing contrary 
to the will of God, or to the fundamental cond.- 
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tions of society”? Burglary is the will of God; 
massacre of unoffendi isting men and 
women is also the will of God; and the funda- 
mental conditions of - 2 i bon > 1 We 
or—pif, paf, ! - Moni rt decides 
rig 3 {Fn ll he crushes the Socialists 
—and plays into the hands of the priests: two in- 
comparable services. His letter will not make 
people in England entertain more amiable feelings 
with regard to the Church; and yet what is it but 
a frank avowal of the old Catholic sentiment, which 
is, “ Glory be unto Rome; glory unto those who 
bring her the loaves and fishes be they bought or 
stolen; glory unto the Devil himself if he will 
only give back to the Church her plenitude of 
dignity ”’! 

e Divine Right of the Sabre is now the creed 
of France. The Church consecrates it. With the 
Sword in one hand and the Word in the other, 
what can Despotism fear? Mr. Cobden, mellifluous 
peace-prophet on the tripod of a cotton bale—Mr. 
Cobden the wise, and “so practical” man—will 
answer,—Puplic Opinion! He will tell you, in his 
“ practical ” way, that the peace principle is invin- 
cible, and that the cotton bales are the best arma- 
ments of a nation. We have always held that Peace 
should be the aim of society; but we reject the 
notion of its being the means to attain that aim at 
all times and in all places. “ Public Opinion,” too, 
is a mighty influence where it exists; but on the 
Continent it has no existence. If one thing is plain 
above all others in Continental affairs at this 
moment, it is that the conditions of peace do not 
exist, and that Public Opinion is a fiction. 

If the Peace doctrines be listened to, there will be 
Retribution fall on England ere long. The lesson 
of the hour is not “disarmament” and __patific 
reliance on the magic of public opinion; but na- 
tional preparation !—War, if needful !—outflashing 
of the Sabre the safeguard of Public Opinion, as 
the guard-iron sweeps away obstacles from the 
path of the onrushing train! Who but “ practical” 
men can think of Louis Napoleon banded with the 
Cossacks in Europe, and counsel undisciplined 
England to “ peace and nonintervention”? ‘The 
“ Horrors of War” are not to be averted by our 
being horrified; to extirpate war, you must extir- 
pate the causes of war. The People of England 
ought to be drilled, and armed, and disciplined 
from childhood. The People of England must be so 
drilled and disciplined. If they are supine, a Con- 
tinental blockade, far more rigorous and extensive 
than the old one, will follow the triumph of the 
Cossack; and then England will have to carve 
outlets for her manufactures with that very Sabre 
which is now considered so “ uncommercial ”—the 
outlets not being attainable by Public Opinion! 





HELP FROM THE WEST! 

Ipeas spread rapidly. How brief the time since we 
invoked the presence of the “ Star-Spangled Banner 
in Europe.” ‘The thing was laughed at as achimera ! 
A few weeks pass, and lo! it is on everybody’s 
lips, swiftly converted into “The Anglo-American 
Alliance.” Kossuth readily grasped it, eloquently 
uttered it, and made it the guest of every hearth. 
Consul Croskey, Attache Lawrance, Ambassador 
Bulwer, Robert Walker, and, lastly, the Times, 
have successively taken it up, approved of it, and 
passed it on to thousands. In this short space of 
time the chimera had become a reality. The Bri- 
tish mind had accepted it. We were actually look- 
ing for help from the West, when the Presidential 
Message loured upon us, and all was, for the 
moment, darkness again. 

“ Friendly relations with all, entangling alliances 
with none,” is the last official expression of the 
American policy of non-intervention. “ Millard 
Fillmore ” signed the document containing that 
sentence of death to the expectation that help from 
the West would arrive in good time to do battle in 
the cause of European liberty. “ Millard Fillmore,” 
signing his last Presidential Message, signed away, 
as far as he could, the liberties of Europe to the 
— of Europe. At the moment when the foot 
of Kossuth touched the free shores of the trans- 
atlantic Republic, his ear was greeted by the chilling 
sentence, “Friendly relations with all, entangling 
alliances with none.” With all—with Nicholas ? 
with Francis Joseph? with Ferdinand? with M. 
Bonaparte? Nay, why not with the Devil himself, 
if profit accrue? While the Message was being 
read in the Senate of Washington the troops of the 
** Prince-President ” were in possession of Paris, 
prepared for the massacres of the 3rd and 4th of 
December. And when Kossuth had become the 
guest of the authorities of New York, Mr. Rives, 





ambassador from the United States to the French 
Republic, had already shown that he was a true 
American by declining to attend the Presidential 
receptions at the —s Fortunately for Europe, 
now menaced with the rule of the knout, the dictum 
of Millard Fillmore can, nay, most likely will, be 
modified next year; and a new President will lay 
down this new doctrine—friendly relations and strict 
alliance with Peoples alone. 

There is in the United States a rising feeling in 
behalf of European freedom, a strong sympathy, 
which will one day show itself in strong deeds, for 
Italian, Hungarian, and German nationality. “‘ Why 
should not America intervene in Europe? Why 
should not the Stars and Stripes float over 
the battle-fields of Europe, if battle-fields there 
must be? The men of the Union are bound to 
Europe by ties of blood, language, institutions, 
and religion. They are descendants of the great 
European races. They have only changed their 
place of abode. In the great strife for self-govern- 
ment, they have been victorious, and they have 
= a ready asylum to the vanquished who went 

ruised and bleeding from the lands of their ances- 
tors.” These are the sentiments of the great de- 
mocratic party in the United States; and these 
sentiments, so honourable to its members, are 
strengthened by the conviction that it is their duty, 
as they are strong, to help, in the coming conflict, 
their weaker brethren here. ‘The New York Herald 
justly calls the Foreign Policy of the Union the 
“ Question of the Day,’ and the man most 
likely to have the suffrages of the democratic 
party for the Presidency, Judge Douglas, is 
quite — to base that policy on the duc- 
trine that America has the right, as it is her 
duty, to intervene in Europe, and to throw her 
moral as well as physical weight in the scale of 
liberty. ‘The triumph of the Democratic party will 
be the consummation of the Anglo-American 
alliance. 

The actual cabinet of the United States is tainted 
by diplomacy, is disposed to favour the Northern 
despots, and therefore adheres to the non-interven- 
tion policy, because it is “ respectable,” and 
diplomatic. Even the New York Herald agrees 
that the present party must be ousted before the 
democratic party in Europe can hope for help, and 
admits that the next presidential election will 
turn on foreign policy—that is, strangely enough, 
whether the people of the United States will help 
the Cossack, or the Republican cause! 

Viewed from this point the decisive sentence from 
the Presidential Message separates the dead from 
the living idea of America. ‘The past, respectable 
from its origin, flickers out with Fillmore; the 
future, more generous and manful, flames up 
vividly in the front of the Democratic party, with 
Judge Douglas for their chief. 

Then Help from the West will be possible— 
imminent ! 

“CONCERT,” THE ONLY TRUE 
“PROTECTION.” 
PRoTECTION is in a sad plight; all sensible people 
insisting that it is “dead,” and refusing credence 
to its gallant army of living martyrs who vigorously 
assert that the cause they champion is still alive. 
Consequently, in the full belief that the thing ex- 
pired in ’46, nobody will discuss the question with 
the said martyrs, who go up and down armed at 
all points al find no foe. It is doubtless very 
provoking, but really there is nothing to fight 
about; the carcass of the Corn Laws is not worth 
a broken lance. ‘The subalterns of the old party, 
so strong in 1841, may set up the mummy and 
bustle round about it as vainly as the priests of 
Baal round the altar of their god. Our weekly 
baker’s bill tells us plainly when we are minded to 
inquire, that Protection, as embodied in the Corn 
Laws, did expire in ’46; and that, in the shape of 

Corn Laws, it will never rise again. 

But Protection is not only dead—it is decom- 
posing ; and the elements of which it was composed 
are taking other forms. What forms it may ulti- 
mately take we cannot precisely say; but the 
meeting of last week furnishes some indications. 
Mr. Ball, of Burwell, instead of crying victory 
or death, cries victory or wholesale emigration ; 
that is, Corn Laws, or desertion of your coun- 
try. Mr. Cayley Worsley, a Sussex man, ob- 
scurely hints at a revolt of tenant-farmers, who 
are to take their own cause into their own hands. 
Lord Stanhope points to something like universal 
suffrage, and talks of ‘‘ Republicanism ” as prevail- 
ing among the farmers in many counties. Mr. 
Alexander Campbell, a disciple of Robert Owen, 











vaguely shadows forth an insurrection of Labour 
demanding fair wages and certain employment in 
the name of Protection. Mr. Cramp, another 
disciple of Mr. Owen, demands the right of 
“citizenship.” And only those Pari 

rsons who know the value of diplomacy, like the 

uke of Richmond, Lord Malmesbury, and Lord 
Berners, adhere to the old vague illusory cry of 
protection to British industry, meaning protection 
to British corn. Never were signs of disorganiza. 
tion more prevalent in any party pretending to be 
one and indivisible with a single aim and purpose, 
But the crowning indication of disruption is fur. 
nished by Mr. Paul Foskett, who denounces both 
free trade and competition, and lets fall the magic 
word codperation as expressive of a principle in the 
development of which lies the future welfare of 
these islands. We have constantly called the 
attention of the Country Party to this principle; 
it was advocated by one of themselves, a gentle. 
man present at the meeting last week, Mr. Geo 
Pelsant Dawson. In the principle of concert, we 
have again and again asserted, lies the germ, not 
only of success for a_ party, but of safety for the 
nation, The only “ Protection” possible now, or 
just at any time, must be found in that principle 
which is the foundation of society, Concerted as 
opposed to isolated action, Association as opposed 
to dis-assuciation; and, we ask, what section of 
Englishmen have a fairer chance of reducing this 
principle to practice than those who own and ote 
cupy the land? 

rotection, meaning a duty on corn, is dead; 

but the Protectionist party, a landowners, land- 
tillers, and land-occupiers of England—these still 
exist. As a body their importance was not les- 
sened by Corn-law Repeal; as a body they are 
still one of the great elements of British society ; 
as a body they may yet shape the course of British 
policy. Butit must be as a body. Not, as under 
Corn-law rule, the landowners monopolising nearly 
all its transitory benefits, the tenant-farmer enjoying 
very few, the agricultural labourer none. No: if the 
Protectionist party would again be a great active 
power in the State, it must adopt the principle of 
concert in employment and concert in distribution; 
nay more, it must recognize the labourer’s right to 
that “ citizenship” which Lord Stanhope and Mr, 
Cramp demand; it must raise the labourer from 
the sty to which he has been hitherto consigned 
by landowning rule, and it must make of him, not 
an animal in the receipt of wages or poor-rates, 
but a man. 


THE GOVERNMENTAL DEPARTMENTS. 
I.—Tue Privy Councin. 
AccorDING to the original constitution of the 
British monarchy, as Mr. Hallam ecbserves, the 
King had bis Privy Council, composed of the great 
officers of state and of such others as he chose to 
summon to it, bound by an oath of fidelity and 
secrecy, their duty being to discuss and determine 
all matters of weight relating to both internal and 
foreign policy. From this body, few in number 
originally but increased from time to time, the 
Sovereign selected his more confidential advisers, 
known as the “ Casiner CounciL,” although it 
was not till the time of William III. that the dis- 
tinction of the Cabinet from the Privy Council, 
and the exclusion of the latter from the ordinary 
business of state, became an established thing. 

1. THE CABINET, 

This, strictly speaking, is neither more nor less 
than a section of the Privy Council, charged with 
the Executive Government, the members of which 
are called “ Advisers of the Crown,” or “ Ministers 
of the Crown,” and the chief of whom is called 
the “ Premier,” or the “Prime Minister.” It is 
competent to whoever is charged with the conduct 
of the administration by the Sovereign, to put as 
many persons as he pleases into the Cabinet, him- 
self generally filling the office of First Lord of the 
‘Treasury, with which has sometimes been held 
that of Chancellor of the Exchequer, and also 
Warden of the Cinque Ports. ‘There have been 
cases in which the Minister, exercising the largest 
power as adviser of the Crown, has not been 
First Lord of the ‘Treasury, or nominally 
Prime Minister, as in the case of Lord Chatham, 
who was never First Lord of the Treasury. He 
was Secretary of State at the time when the a 
military successes of the war which ended wi 
the peace of 1763, were achieved ; and afterwards, 
when he formed the Government, in 1766, he — 
only the office of Lord Privy Seal. But suc 
instances are rare. Nor does it necessarily follow 


—although it is generally the case—that the resig 
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nation of the Prime Minister would cause the disso- 
Jution of the Cabinet. The chief support of 
a Government has not always been the Prime 
Minister. Mr. Fox was not Prime Minister, but 
Secretary of State for Foreign Affairs, in the years 
1806 and 1807 ; though he must have exercised at 
Jeast equal influence in the Administration with 
Lord Grenville, its nominal head. Although the 
Prime Minister is responsible for the disposal of 
the whole of the patronage of the Government, it 
js exercised, in fact, by the heads of the several de- 
ments, no appointment of great importance 
ing made, however, without consultation and 
concurrence. 

The members of the Cabinet, generally speaking, 
are the Secretaries of State, with the Lord-Chan- 
cellor and the heads of the most important of the 
Government departments. But, in addition to 
these, there have almost always been two or three 
holders of sinecure offices, or offices with no labo- 
rious duties attached to them, and to whom are 
referred the consideration of such questions as do 
not exclusively pertain to any sepay ‘e department. 
Such are the Lord Privy Seal, the Master of the 
Mint, the Paymaster of the Forces, the Chancellor 
of the Duchy of Lancaster, and formerly the Pre- 
sident of the Council, but who has now the super- 
intendence of the Education department. 


Tue Casinet Counclit is at present composed 
of the following members ; the sums placed in 
parentheses being the salary attached to the office :— 
First Lord of the Treasury (£5000*), Lord John 
Russell. 

Lord Chancellor (£8000), Lord Truro. 

Lord President of the Council (£2000), Marquis of 
Lansdowne. 

Lord Privy Seal (£2000), Earl of Minto. 

Home Secretary of State (£5000), Sir George Grey. 

Foreign Secretary (£5000*), Lord Palmerston. 

Colonial Secretary (£5000), Earl Grey. 

Chancellor of the Exchequer (£5000*), Sir Charles 
Wood. 

President of the Board of Control (£3500), Lord 


Broughton. 

President of the Board of Trade (£2000), D. Labou- 
chere. 

First Lord of the Admiralty (£4500*), Sir Francis 
Baring. 


Chancellor of the Duchy of Lancaster (£3500), Earl 
of Carlisle. 

Commissioner 
Seymour. 

Secretary at War (£2480), Fox Maule. 

Paymaster of the Forces and Vice-Chairman of the 
Board of Trade (£2000), Earl Granville. 

Postmaster General (£2500), Marquis of Clanricarde. 


of Public Works (£2000), Lord 


This is what is meant by the “responsible 
Government,” the members belonging to either 
House of Parliament, and being amenable to the 
inquiries and censure of Parliament—after they 
may have done any real or supposed mischief, or 
what is obnoxious to the Parliament of the day. 

As an executive or administrative body as a 
whole, the Privy Council may be said to have 
almost ceased to exist, its functions being now dis- 
charged by the “Cabinet,” excepting in two or 
three special cases, such as the issuing of Proclama- 
tions, and the committing for trial of offendersagainst 
the Government or the Crown, which the “Cabinet” 
cannot do, it being a body without any recognized 
legal existence. Formerly Privy Councillors held 
office only during the life of the king, but they now 
retain it for six months after his demise, and cause 
the successor to the throne to be proclaimed. 

The members of the Privy Council are now about 
180 in number, and include the most eminent 
statesmen, judges, diplomatists, and civilians. The 
office is in Downing-street, and the following con- 
stitute the official staff :— 


The Lord President, Marquis of Lansdowne ; 
Cer. 
Chief Clerk, J. B. Lennard, Esq.........2022 2000 
Clerk in Ordinary, C. C. F. Greville, Esq... 2000 
Ditto ditto, Honourable W. L. Bathurst 1200 
Chief Clerk, Council-office ....... mataeas us 900 
First and second under clerks ..........0.00 1250 
Appeal Clerk, H. Reeve, Esq. .....6......-. 600 
Receiver of Clergy Returns, Reverend W. 
NG bckntis..J.nsoberanisac’adeavise 500 
There are besides fourteen clerks, with salaries 
from £110 to £450 per annum each; 
Assistant Appeal Clerk, Receiver of Fees, 
Chamber-sweeper, Housekeeper, Mes- 
sengers, Office-keeper, &c., with salaries 
amounting in the whole to...........0e. 3380 


The gross sum charged on the Estimates for 
1851-2, is £11,730. 





* Those marked thus have residences provided. 








But besides these functionaries who constitute 
the staff of the council as an entire body, there 
are others holding office under beards and com- 
mittees formed of members of the general body, 
and discharging certain functions, either under its 
direct authority, or in virtue of specific acts of the 
Legislature. 

2, JUDICIAL COMMITTEE. 

Formerly, in all cases where an appeal lay from 
any tribunal to the King in Council, the Privy 
Council was summoned to hear and determine ; 
but when, by the 2 and 3 Will. 4, c. 92, the powers 
of the High Court of Delegates, both in eccle- 
siastical and maritime cases, were transferred to the 
King in Council, it was found expedient to make 
some alterations in the mode of transacting the 
judicial business. By the 3 and 4 Will. 4, c. 41, the 
jurisdiction of the council was still further en- 
larged, and a “JupiciaL CoMMITTEE” was 
appointed, consisting of the Keeper of the Great 
Seal, the Chief Justices of the King’s Bench and 
Common Pleas, the Master of the Rolls, the Vice- 
Chancellor, the Chief Baron of the Exchequer, the 
Judge of the Prerogative Court of Canterbury and 
of the High Court of Admiralty, the Chief Judge 
of the Bankruptcy Court (now abolished), all mem- 
bers of the Privy Council who have been Presidents 
of it, or have held the office of Chancellor or any 
of the before-named offices. By an act of the last 
session of Parliament (14 and 15 Vict. c. 83) the 
two Judges of the Court of Appeal in Chancery, if 
Privy Councillors, are to be of the Judical Com- 
mittee; and no appeal or other matter is to be 
heard by that committee, unless three members 
are present, exclusive of the Lord President. 

The most memorable case decided by the judicial 
committee since its formation was the appeal from 
the Court of Arches, in the case of the Bishop of 
Exeter versus Gorham, which settled, in modern 
times, the supremacy of the Crown in ecclesiastical 
matters. 

3, EDUCATION DEPARTMENT. 


This board, or committee, consisting of five 
members of the Privy Council, was created by an 
order in Council early in the year 1839, to super- 
intend the distribution of the grants voted by the 


House of Commons for public education, and | 


having the power of prescribing the conditions on 
which grants shall be made tothe schools applying. 
The first opposition offered to the creation of this 
board came from the High Church party, Lord 
Stanley in the House of Commons, and the Arch- 
bishop of Canterbury in the House of Lords, having 


moved an address to the Crown, praying for the | 


rescinding of the order in Council by which it was 
appointed. The address was carried in the Lords 
by a majority of 111; but the answer of the Queen 
may be regarded as a mild reproof of the inter- 
ference of the peers, who, her Majesty ‘‘ regretted,” 


should have thought it necessary to take such a | 


step, and whe were assured that “the funds for 
education placed at the disposal of the Crown, 
would be found strictly applied to the objects for 
which they were granted, with due respect to 
the rights of conscience, and with a faithful 
attention to the security of the Established Church.” 
In 1847, however, the proceedings of the Com- 
mittee rendered it equally obnoxious to the Dis- 
senters, and a perfect storm was raised throughout 
the length and breadth of the land. The imme- 
diate cause of this was the publication of certain 


The present Board consists of— 
The First Lord of the Treasury. 
The Lord President of the Council. 
The Lord Privy Seal. 
The Chancellor of the Exchequer. 
The Home Secretary. 
The Chancellor of the Duchy of Lancaster, 
The Lord Lieutenant of Ireland. 

The Right Honourable T. B. ape 
Inspectors or ScHoors—(England and Wales). 
Reverend H. Moseley, M.A. ; Reverend F. C. Cook, 

M.A.; Reverend H, W. Bellairs ; Reverend F. Wat- 

kins, B.D. ; Reverend E. Douglas Tinling; Reverend 

W. H. Brookfield; Reverend Muirhead Mitchell, 

M.A.; Reverend J. J. Blandford; Reverend W. J. 

Kennedy, M.A. ; Reverend H. Longueville Jones ; 

Joseph Fletcher Esq.; J. D. Monell, Esq.; T. 

W. M. Marshall, Esq.; Reverend A, Thurtell ; 

Reverend J. U. P. Norris; E. Carleton Tufnell, 

Esq.; J. Ruddock, Esq.; H. G. Bowyer, Esq. ; 

TB. Browne, Esq.; Jelinger C. Symonds, -3 

Reverend D. J. Stewart, M.A.; Reverend G. 

Moncrief, M.A.; Reverend W. P. Warburton, 

M.A. (Scotland); John Gibson, Esq.; Edward 

Woodford, Esq. 

Examiner—F, R. Sandford, Esq. 
Counsrt—W, G. Lumley, Esq. 
Arcuitect—Mr. Westmacott. 
Secretary—Kaye Shuttleworth, Esq. 
Assistant Szcretary—R. R. W. Lingen, Esq. 
Orrice—Privy Council, Downing-street. 

The sum voted for the Board in the Miscella- 
neous Estimates for the present year is £186,380, 
which includes— 

Salaries, &c., at Kneller-hall Training School £3,000 
Salaries and Travelling Expenses of Inspectors 21,000 
Salaries of Examiners............ s20seeee 1,150 
CN, Gi nica ssc. 064000 0000505 5n ee 480 

The rest of the staff is charged on the estimate 

for the Privy Council-office. 





POLITICAI, KNOWLEDGE THE GUARANTEE 
OF THE DAY, 
Mr. Coppen, at the Festival of the Halifax 
Mechanics’ Institution, on Tuesday night, having 
the Chancellor of the Exchequer by his side, 
alluded in his own style of trenchant vivacity to 
the anomalies and injustice of the taxes on know- 
ledge. The inconsistency of promoting education 
in Halifax and taxing it in Downing-street may 
have its influence, when exposed, upon legislators 
who feel somewhat bound to be coherent, and 
not self-contradictory, at least in the same day. 





| calamity and disaster. 


There are, however, other considerations than 
those of consistency, which are likely soon to 
be pressed on the attention of the public of 
this country. Both on the Continent and at 
home we have seen ignorance carry with it a 
fatal coherence. Some think knowledge an evil. 
It is certain that ignorance is an unmiti 

Would the first French 
Revolution have degenerated into excesses and 
impotence, had any sound political knowledge of 
methodical liberty existed in Paris? Would the 
fatal insurgency of June, 1845, ever have occurred, 
had political philosophy been taught to the prole- 
tarians of France? Why does any man dread to 
enfranchise the populace of Britain—not because 
they are base, but because they are blind, or are 


| so regarded. There are some who say bitterly of 
| the modern school of Radicals among us, that they 


labour under the delusion that English History 


| begins with the first French Revolution — cere 


tainly their historical knowledge and philosophy 


“Minutes of Council,”’ which were also introduced | seem to date no further back. We are all con- 
and explained to Parliament by the Marquis of | cerned to render the ee of this sarcasm 
D 


Lansdowne, containing the conclusions at which | scarce. 


English polity and English liberty are 


the Committee had arrived, to increase the number | said to stand on grounds of wisdom, and to be 


of Inspectors, with a view to bring the schools par- 
taking of the Government grant more completely 
and constantly under supervision—to introduce a 
system of scholastic apprenticeship, with state 
rewards, in the shape of secular appointments, for 
good conduct—to pension aged teachers of both 
sexes, after a certain term of office—and to combine 
industrial with literary education. The Church, it 
was alleged, would obtain a considerable ascen- 
dancy in schools, especially in the rural districts, 
and the Dissenters suffer in proportion. Sundry 
modifications of the plan thus propounded have 
been made, from time to time; and though the 


capable of reasonable defence; and in these cir- 
| cumstances lie their true strength. If this be true, 
the populace can be made to understand it. Teach 
them, and they will understand it; and when they 
_ do understand it, they will maintain it, and defend 
| it as intelligently, as truly, as earnestly, as your 
| middle-class man or your independent gentleman. 
If liberty be reasonable, give knowledge, and liberty 
| will be safe: it will be enlarged with prudence, 
| cherished with devotion, and defended with una- 
| nimity. Whoever keeps back political know] 
| impedes its progress, or taxes its dissemination, is, 
consciously or unconsciously, the foe of intelligence, 


High Church and the rigid Dissenters still continue | of truth, of peace, of security, as well as the foe of 
to express their dislike of the system, as well as of | freedom. We grant that public reforms, and all 


the principle of administering the funds by a body 
so constituted, there is no gainsaying the fact, that 


agitations of them, are frequently rendered nugatory 
| and sinister by the presence of violence, passion, 


the elementary education of the poorer classes has | and personal ambition ; but let it not be forgotten 
been largely promoted and extended bythe labours of | that the violent advocate, the impetuous, and. the 


the Committee and its Inspectors. 


The Reports | vain, live upon the ignorance of the populace, 


are annually laid before Parliament, and are gene- | Make the crowd intelligent, and the mere dema- 


rally subjected to a rigid scrutiny, 


gogue would die from inanition. 





: 
| 
: 
: 
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PROGRESS OF ASSURANCE, 


INDUSTRIAL LIFE ASSURANCE THE DESTRUCTION OF 
PAUPERISM AND A BOON TO THE £MPLOYER, 


In a former article on Assurance we referred to 
some of the features of the Industrial Branch of 
the “ National Provincial Life Assurance Society,” 
remarking how admirably they were adapted to the 
wants of the working classes. We therein showed 
how peculiarly important Life Assurance is to them 
atthe present time, Most of the Local Associations, 
and Benefit Clubs, and Friendly Societies, on which 
they have hitherto relied, have either fallen through 
from very rottenness of foundation, or have been 
shown, on examination by competent actuaries, to 
be based on such falsely assumed data that they will 
sooner or later totter and fall. There are some 
instances where the probe has been courageously 
applied. Some societies have thought it better to 
learn the worst at once. Such have lost members, 
but they no longer work in the dark, If their 
members have to pay far more than they ever 
designed, they at least have attained additional 
security. But then it becomes a commercial ques- 
tion, how far it is prudent to continue to do that 
expensively on a small scale, which can be done 
inexpensively on a large, secure, and still more 
advantageous system. 


In the various tables of Assurance will be found 
a means of meeting and providing for almost every 
risk and contingency of life. For the trifling sum 
of tenpence monthly a man may secure twent 
pounds to his survivors, even though his deat 
were to accrue a moment after his first tenpence 
was paid. By another table, he may become en- 
titled to the same amount on arriving at a certain age, 
or it will be paid to his survivors, should he die 
sooner. By another, he can assure the same amount 
in the event of his death, or on his being rendered 
by any disease or accident incapable of pursuing his 
avocation. By another, he can secure a similar 
amount to his children for their education or their 
apprenticeship. And by a combination of these 
tables he may, for about three shillings weekly, 
educate his children, apprentice them, set them 
forward in life, and be the means of securing a 
thousand pounds to his grandchildren. 


‘The German traveller Kohl remarks that, having 
visited all the civilized world, he has found one 
characteristic peculiar to the English: that they 
despise small savings—* they never save small 
sums.” A man for one moment is in an econo- 
mical vein. He would save. But what? A couple 
or three shillings a week! Yes, he can do this; 
but what will it amount to in the course of the 
year? Seven pounds sixteen shillings; and all the 
time he will have been pinching and denying him- 
self many a comfort! Besides, what can he do 
with seven pounds sixteen shillings? “It is not 
worth the trouble.” He will “ enjoy himself, and 
let others that come after him work as he has 
done.” But such a man talks as if he were 
sure of living till his children should be able 
to support themselves. He reckons as though 
he were sure of being able to work as long 
as he lives. Are there, then, no casualties to 
maim and disqualify him—no accidents which may 
in a moment put an end to his existence? Has he 
never seen, even in imagination, the arm of his 
fellow workman caught in the shaft, or his head 
pounded by the remorseless wheel? Does he not 
know how many sink while plying their unwhole- 
some trade, or become valueless from overwork 
and exposure? Why, for this despised £7. 16s. a 
man may secure £400 to his survivors, even 
though he were to fall dead on the threshold after 
once paying it, And is there a man in possession 
of 25s. weekly who could not save this? Let it be 
remembered that on a guinea weekly under free 
trade and the new tariff a man can live as well as 
he could on 25s. a few years ago. What does he 
then do with the 4s.? It goes, as Kohl says, in 
adding to his creature comforts. ‘The more he gets, 
the more he spends. He finds ways for all bis 
means, Well, it is human nature. Every one will 
seek to enjoy the good things of life. But why 
not divide the matter? Let 2s. go to the body and 
its creature comforts, and with the remaining 2s. 
buy peace of mind! But if you do not assure to 
this extent, yet do something. Invest a shilling— 
even sixpence. Do not go down like a pauper to 
your grave while you have the power to show you 
have done your buts. Do not bequeath poverty 
and degradation to your family, and curses to your 
own memory, the more bitter, and deadly, and de- 





served, because you have the power to avert them, 
Sixpence a week will assure to your survivors more | 


than £50. Yet men will drop into dishonourable 
_ odhesg leave the first duty of their life un- 


But the extension of the practice of Life Assu- 
rance is not an interesting question solely to the 
assured. The capitalist, and the landlord, and the 
householder, have not only a general interest in the 
welfare of those by whom they are surrounded. 
They have a special interest in the Assurance of all 
these classes. Where would be the poor’s rates in 
the next generation if Life Assurance were univer- 
sally adopted in this? Pauperism is the nursery 
of crime. And if crime were even partially re- 
duced, how vast a sum would be saved to the 
country in county rates, and police, and prisons, 
and transportations ! 


To the employer, however, it is that we would 
now appeal, He has an immediate and vital interest 
in the welfare of those in his employ. ‘There are 
some merchants in the city who will give no en- 
gagement to a man unless he assures his life. It is 
a system no less advantageous to the assured than 
to his em loyer. Of course, a man requires and 
hopes to obtain his full money’s worth from those 
whom he engages. To obtain this, he must engage 
one whose heart and interest lie with his own. He 
who in any subordinate situation simply proposes 
to give a quid pro quo, will seldom find the advantage 
on the side of his employer, What a man intends 
to do and what he does, would leave a great deficit 
of the latter on a balance sheet. He may give his 
physical presence at the office, or manufactory, or 
warehouse, with the utmost punctuality. But he 
may be abstracted during his work. Reflection on 
those he has left at home may obtrude on his labour. 
Distracting thoughts may arise of what will become 
of those dependent upon him if he were to become 
incapacitated, or if death were suddenly to remove 
him. How do these thoughts chime in with the 
long columns of a ledger, or the counting and in- 
voicing of goods, or the promptness and punctuality 


of correspondence? May they not arrest many a | 


one in his daily duties? Will they not set the head 
in mazy abstraction while the hand falls powerless ? 
Let the capitalist estimate the loss he sustains by 
the anxieties of those who render a willing service, 
but who are, nevertheless, distracted by reflection. 
A free mind in those he engages is of incalculable 
value to the employer. He cannot secure those 
around him from the various ills to which flesh is 
heir, but he has the power, by the recommendation, 
if not enforcement, of Life Assurance, to secure 
himself from one cause of pecuniary loss and his 
people from one source of mental anxiety. 

The Ministers of Religion in various parts of the 


country have shown a laudable desire to encourage | 
ial 


saving habits among those over whom they have 
influence. ‘There are no means by which they 
might so readily advantage their locality as by re- 


commending the practice of Assurance. ‘They fre- | 


quently now take weekly payments in exceedingly 
small sums for various purposes. Why should they 
not become the depositories of the savings of the 
poor for the purposes of Assurance, and the com- 
municators between them and the offices where no 
local agent may have been appointed? They might 
do more than this. ‘They can reach the ears and 
hearts of many whose attention can be arrested by no 
other means. Might they not from their pulpits 
recommend the adoption of that which would tend 
to soothe the dying hour of many among their 
flocks, and drive want and the bitterness of 
poverty from their communion? They who have 
such frequent opportunity of seeing the results of 
at and witnessing the sorrow and 
suffering of the helpless and unprotected, cannot 
surely think it without their pale to recommend a 
system which brings provision to the destitute. 

ey preach that “if any provide not for his own, 
and especially for those of his own house, he hath 
denied the faith and is worse than an infidel.” 
They will not exceed their duty by pointing out the 
means whereby such provision may most surely 
and successfully be made, 

THE NEW “CONTINENTAL BLOCKADE” 
AGAINST ENGLAND. 
Compuicity with Cossackism is what the events 
and results of British diplomacy for many years 
seem to indicate, on the part of the British Foreign- 

office. 

There is a great conspiracy on foot “against 
the liberties of Europe” ; and what it most behoves 
us to know is, whether or not Lord Palmerston is 
4 to it, a party to it, an active agent in it? 

hile diplomacy 1s secret, suspicion is not only 





inevitable but necessary; and, therefore, 
Palmerston cannot complain of being pa 
while he is the champion of secret di . Be 
can easily clear himself if he will. We 

facts, we make no charges. But until we 

the actual relations of England with the Conti 
despots, and the Foreign-office chooses to be 

it will be our duty to warn the public of the dangers 
concealed in the future. We affirm deli 

that there is a conspiracy. What are its elements? 


I, Diplomacy: its head ; 
II, Military Absolutism: its Sword ; 


III. The great Roman Catholic priestl ‘ 
its Soul; y ey 


IV. National Debts: its means of corruption, 


We have shown, in a previous number of the 
Leader, of what Diplomacy is ccmposed ; how the 
thing called the Diplomatic Interest is a 
devoted to the maintenance of itself, and rulj 
more or less the powers that be; how Lord Pal. 
merston is one of the most eminent members of 
that guild; and how Russian diplomacy, being the 
strongest, must succeed in all its projects, 


The common news of the day, the last seizure of 
power in Paris, the Austro-Russian occupation of 
so large a portion of Europe, these are the facts 
of Military Absolutism, What can words of ours 
add to them? 


And, as to the share which organized Roman 
Catholicism has in these events, two recent facts, 
not to speak of others, indicate the close com. 
plicity of the priestly with the despotic ; 
Charles de Montalembert, in the name Big: 
Ultramontanes, adheres to the policy of M. Bona- 
parte, because he has rendered such immense ser- 
vices to the Church; that is, he has “ guaranteed 
the liberty [enslavement] of instruction [to the 
Priests |, reéstablished the Pope by French arms, 
restored to the Church its councils, its synods, the 
plenitude of its dignity,” &c. &c. And on the 
| same day on which we read this declaration of the 
| descendant of the Crusaders, we learn by the 
| Transatlantic Mail that the Democrats of New 
| York have at length found that the Roman Catholic 
| Archbishop Hughes is the dire foe of liberty, and 
| have denounced him through the popular New York 

Herald as the “ Enemy of the Republic.” It will 
| be remembered that Archbishop Hughes visited 
| Rome last summer, and that immediately on his 
| return he denounced the institutions of the United 
| States in the strongest language. 





On these points, at present, we shall say no more. 


But there is one object of the Austro-Russian 
conspiracy which probably will rouse the suscepti- 
bilities of the City. Napoleon said he was fighting 
the battles of England under the walls of Moscow ; 
and it is not now inconceivable that Kossuth may 
have been fighting the battles of England on the 
banks of the Theiss, and Mazzini performing simi- 
lar service behind the walls of Rome ; because both 
| these patriots were defending human liberty as well 
as Hungarian or Italian liberty. But, if so, what were 
their antagonists doing? Let us see. How would 
British Merchants like ‘anew Continental block- 
ade,” more stringent than that which Napoleon 
attempted to enforce, because voluntary on the part 
of the Continental governments welded together by 
a federative Continental despotism? We say ad- 
visedly that the tactics not opposed by Palmerston 
are leading to a similar blockade. Let English 
manufacturers look to it. What is the new move, 
unmasked of late, through the official medium of 
Der Lloyd, the Voice of Austria? Nothing less 
than a Continental blockade. Der Lloyd has openly 
pronounced, since the Parisian “coup d’état.” The 
introduction of a Continental system—words of 
fatal memory—is now hotly urged upon the Conti- 
nental governments. Lloyd, in the name of the 
Austrian Government, exclaiming, “ All European, 
and particularly all German, Powers must feel it a 
duty to combine in taking defensive measures 
against the English system of plunder.” 


Will this open the eyes of the blind? See ye not 
that the strife involves, not only the alternative of 
liberty or Cossackism, but of Cossackism or Free- 
trade? It prepares to attack your material interests. 
Hence can ye, Merchants and Manufacturers of 
England, longer afford to dally with doubt, and act 
the sceptics on the edge of a precipice, out of tender 
consideration for the “ most liberal of Ministers ”? 
The People neither dally nor doubt; they cut 
sheer through all mystifications, and range them- 
selves with those who proclaim an inviolable 
Nationality and a Federative Alliance of Peoples. 
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ios are not the legislators, but the judges and police 
Oniteratare. They do not make laws—they interpret and 
try to.enforce them.—Kdinburgh Reriew. 








Ir is not often that the French return us the com- 
pliment we so often pay them, of borrowing their 
plots and characters for our novgls and plays; but 
Paut Fevat has, in his Capitain Simon, made free 
with an amusing character DoucLas JERROLD 
set before us in his comedy, Retired from Business. 
No one who remembers the martial Army Clothier: 
go bellicosely rendered by Buckstons, can fail to 
recognize him under the amusing form of Roussel 
in this novel. 

Apropos of French Literature the week has been 
unusually active in spite of society having been 
saved. LAMARTINE has given us the third and 
fourth volumes of his Histoire de la Restauration; 
BaRAnTE the third volume of his Histoire de la 
Convention, bringing the narrative down to 1793. 
THIERRY announces a new edition of his works; 
and ALEXANDRE Dumas has commenced his 
Mémoires in La Presse. 

The French papers still continue to be filled with 
Governmental lies; but Jutes JANIN last Mon- 
day resumed his feuilleton in his usual style—with 
this exception, that whereas during the last year he 
has scarcely published an article that was not 
seasoned with political hits, with tirades in favour 
of Order, or diatribes against the Anarchists, he 
now passes beside all political allusion, and exer- 
cises his rhetoric on other topics. 





Among the new works just out let us notice a | 
Spanish translation of TickNnor’s History of | 
Spanish Literature—by Don Pascua. pe Gay- | 


ancos y Don Enrique ve Vepia (con adi- 
ciones y notas erflicas), Mr. TickNor having 
communicated some notes and corrections to the 
two translators, who have added from their own 
store. AUERBACH’s new novel, Neues Leben, in 
three volumes, also lies on our table—tempting 
from the reputation he has acquired by less ambi- 
tious works. 

In English Literature we have several dainty 
bits of gossip, but unhappily not one that we are 


| 


sands of years have the greatest intellects been 
occupied in striving to read the “ open secret,” the 
great hieroglyphs of Nature; and some meanings 
of the writing have been interpreted, but the Book 
of Nature still remains without a competent editor. 
Schodler, the German Chemist, is assuredly not 
the man. Men of far other capacities, and of far 
more accurate knowledge, would have failed in such 
aspremature attempt. But poor Schédler gives the 
measure of his capacity in that profoundly erro- 
neous assertion which meets us on the second page : 
“The ancients were content to use and to enjoy the 
gifts of Nature, but had little desire to know their 
causes or effects !” 

The book only too plainly bears out the want of 
philosophic worth which that sentence implies. The 
very classification of the Sciences is made without 
principle, unless we are to accept as such the 
separation of Astronomy from Physics, upon the 
ground of the number and importance of astrono- 
mical phenomena ! 

While touching on this subject of classification— 
the immense importance of which few writers 
discern—let us note the capital error of those who 
class Geology as one of the fundamental sciences. 
Unless we restrict our view of Geology till we see in 
it nothing more than a branch of Mineralogy, it 
may easily be proved that Geology is not a science 
at all, in the ordinary acceptation of the term, and 
certainly cannot be allowed such a title by those 
(and they are the majority) who refuse it to History, 
which is the analogue of Geology. History is the 
story of the growth and development of Humanity. 
Geology is the story of the growth and develop- 





ment of this planet. They both tell of past epochs, 


causes which we now detect in the processes of 
Nature, are the causes we assign to the production 
of all Geological phenomena; and the same laws 


that fibrous tissue may be developed into more 
ighly organized structures, such as the serous or 


mucous. But we need not further insist on the 
point. . 
This section on Zoology is, as we said, the worst ; 


and it illustrates the want of anything like a true 
conception of a Book of Nature, t although 
Zoology is treated after Botany, yet instead of com- 
mencing with those simpler forms of animal life which 
spring by insensible gradations from the vegetable 
forms—thus showing the connection of the two 
kingdoms—he commences with Man and descends 
to the sponge! Not only is such a zoological ar- 
rangement eminently unphilosophic, it is in fla- 
grant contradiction tothe very purpose of a Book of 
Nature. If in Botany he begins with the Alge, 
why not in Zoology begin with the Zoophytes? 
Simply because writers of Botanical works in 
in one way, and writers of Zoological works in 
another. 

We have been severe in our scrutiny of this 
work, because popular works of Science demand 
from criticism that scrutiny which higher works are 
certain to receive from those whom they address. 
In summing up, we repeat this Book of Nature, 
worthless as a philosophic work, is of considerable 
merit as a Handbook. Apart from the errors we 
have alluded to, it is an excellently compiled book. 





CRAIK ON THE ENGLISH LANGUAGE, 
Outlines of the History of the English Language, for the use of 
the Junior Ghacoms bs Colleges and the Higher Classes in 
Schools. By George L. Craik, Professor of History and of 
English Literature in Queen's College, Belfast. 
Chapman and Hall, 


= ‘nS, Tus is the first fruits of Professor Craik’s new 
as produced by living laws; the same physical | 


which we see in operation now, are the laws which | 


the Historian must master before he can explain 
the past. ‘lo understand Geology it is necessary 
that men should first understand Physics, Che- 
mistry, and Biology. How then, can Geology take 
its place any where between these sciences, when 
these sciences subserve it ? 

We do not address these observations to Schoédler, 
for he is totally indifferent to all questions of classi- 
fication, as this work proves. Indeed nothing of 


| the philosophy of science must be expected from 


| him. He has compiled popular treatises on Physics, 
Astronomy, Chemistry, Mineralogy and Geology, | to the sources of the English language is, that the 
Botany and Zoclogy, and has bound them together | country in which it is spoken and has grown up, 
by the Bin er’s art, without giving himself much | 


“at liberty to mention,” our informants having | 
mercilessly added, par parenthese, that secresy was | 


“ desirable just for the present”! Meanwhile it is 
no secret that WILKIe CoLLINs is to give usa 


Christmas story, or that the authoress of Olive, not | 


only kas thrown three welcome volumes into our 
lap, but is about to throw a Christmas story after 
them. What with the books on our table and the 
lists of “ new announcements ”’ promising an active 
season, the most rapacious devourer of novelties 
will find the four-and-twenty hours too brief for the 
despatch of all that he should read. If the most 
of these are mediocre, what of that? They are 
secure of an audience; for it is as true now as it 
was in BorLeau’s day, that the foolish readers 
match the foolish writers— 
“« Ainsi qu’en sots auteurs 
Notre siécle est fertile en sots admirateurs !"’ 
Or—(to give you the same thought under the guise 
of another quotation)—as Prrrontivus will tell you, 
the cunning writer imitates the adroit fisherman, 
and only baits his hook with what the little fish 
will bite at. If you insist upon the original, here 
it is carefully copied from the Satyricon :—* Sic 

Eloquentie magister nisi tanquam piscator eam 

imposuerit hamis escam quam scierit appetituros 

esse pisciculos, sine spe prada moratur in scopulo.” 

But the remark is so old, and has been so often 

made, that it is to indulge in the cheapest luxury 

of quotation to quote passages that enforce it. 
SCHODLER’S BOOK OF NATURE, 

The Book of Nature ; 
, Rg Astronomy, Chemistry, 
Edited tr hystology, and Zoology. 
F.C.8. 


Mineralogy, Geology 
By Friedrich Schidler. 
om the Fifth German Edition, by Henry Medlock, 








| 


an Elementary Introduction to the Sciences | of tissues ? 


trouble in giving them a spiritual unity. His ambi- 
tious title is altogether misleading. Had he called 





| 
| 


his work a Popular Handbook of Science, we might | 
I g 


have applauded it for many qualities desirable in 
such a Handbook. It is brief, clear, illustrated 
with abundant diagrams, well distributed, easy of 
reference, and not---as popular books are apt to be 
—shamefully inaccurate. The Astronomy and 
Chemistry are the best treatises. Zoology the worst. 
The errors in the latter are abundant and important. 
One of them we shall dwell on, because it implies 


avery superficial acquaintance with physiological 


science :— 

**In the investigation of the internal structure of 
plants, the microscope shows us that their internal 
organization originates in moditications of the simple 
cell, and that all their simple organs are referrible to 
this type. A similar analogy is not prevalent in the 
animal body; on the contrary, microscopic analysis 


roves that animal tissues are composed of at least four | 
I } 4 J 


primary forms, which are apparent whether they be 
viewed individually or collectively, and between 
which there is no transition state perceptible, as is 
the case in the moditications of the cellular into t»e’ 
vascular tissue in plants.” 

We know not on what authority Schédler and 
his Editor speak; but unless it be on some dis- 
covery of their own, we assure them the statement 


avocation, and although a small, modest volume, it 
has the solidity and careful accuracy which he 
bestows on everything he undertakes. It consists 
of a series of propositions embodying the lead- 
ing facts in the History of our Language, to which 
are added the more important of those minor and 
subsidiary particulars which illustrate the proposi- 
tions. It seems admirably adapted for the purposes 
of tuition, and may be taken as a text-book. 

The propositions forming the texts of this work 
are the following :— 


“‘T, There are two kinds of Evidence by which the 
origin or composition of any product may be attested : 
the Internal; and the External, or Historical.” 

“II, The First of the facts constituting the Ex- 
ternal or Historical Evidence that we have in regard 


appears to have been occupied at an early date, in 
whole or in part, by a Celtic population,” 

“III, The Second fact is, that from about the 
middle of the First Century of our era till after the 
commencement of the Fifth, or for not much’short of 
100 years, South Britain was a Roman province, and 
extensively occupied by colonists speaking the Latin 
tongne,.”’ 

*1V. The Third and the main fact is, that after 
the extinction of the Roman dominion, the country 
was in great part conquered, taken possession of, and 
occupied by certain tribes of Gothic race and lan- 
guage, whose descendants have ever since formed the 
bulk of its population.” 

“V. The Fourth fact is, that in the latter part of 


| the Ninth Century, extensive settlements were effected 


in the North-eastern parts of England by a Scandi- 


| navian people, the Northmen or Danes.” 


just quoted is in open contradiction, not only to the | 


cell doctrine, but to a variety of known facts. Are 


| they disposed to dispute the now ascertained posi- 
| tion of the cell doctrine, viz., that every animal is 


primarily a cell? Are they not aware that many of 
the simpler Animalcula are regarded as nothing 


| else than simple cells with ciliary appendages? Are 
| they not aware that in embryology the morpholo- 


gical transformations precede the transformations 
Then again, when bone is fractured 


: | what do we see take place? Nature sets to her pro- 


cess of reparation by developing the primitive 


J. J. Griffin and Co. | ** blastema,” or cell-matter, into cartilage or fibrous 


“VI. The Fifth fact, and the one next in im- 
portance to the Third, is, that in the middle of the 
Eleventh Century England was conquered by the 
Normans, who were originally Danes, but had been 
settled in France for about a century and a half, and 
had by this time exchanged their ancestral Scandi- 
navian tongue for the Neo-Latin tongue called 
French.” 

“VII. It would thus appear that the languages 
which have been imported into and established in 
England by the successive populations that have 
conquered or settled in it, and which may each, there- 
fore, have in a greater or less degree contributed to 
the formation of its existing language belong to three 
several branches of the Indo-European Family ; the 
Celtic, the Gothic, and the Classical.” 

“VIII. But the facts constituting the External or 
Historical Evidence that we have regarding the 
sources of the language leave us nearly al 
uninformed as to the proportionate amount of each 
of its several probable ingredients, and as to the 
cise results that have been produced by their inter- 
mixture. This we can only learn from the Internal 


| Evidence, or that afforded by the language itself.” 


Tue Book of Nature ; what an ambitious title, and | tissue, and the formation of bone (osseous tissue) | 


what vast acquirements, aiding profound capacity, | takes place after that. 


are needed to produce such a Bible! 


For thou- | tion state of the tissues? 


“IX. The number of words which the English 
language appears to have derived from the Celtic of 
the original Britons, or their descendants the Welsh, 
is considerable; but they are scattered and uncon- 
nected, and do not constitute a distinguishable de- 


What is that but @ transi- | partment of its vocabulary. No stream of words has 
Any surgeon will tell | flowed into it from that quarter. There has been no 
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chemical combination of the two languages } only a 
mechanical intermixture to a certain extent.’ 

“ X. There are searcely to be found any words in 
the English lan which it can be supposed to 
have inherited the Latin spoken Roman 
colonists who had preceded the ons in the 
dominion, and, to a great extent, in the occupation 
of the country, Almost the only words of Latin 
origin that had established themselves in the lan- 
————S Norman Conquest are a few which 

t had received from the Roman ecclesiastics, whose 
visits commenced at the close of the Sixth Century, 
or from books.” 

“XI. It has not yet been shown that any consider- 
able part either of the regular Anglo-Saxon or of the 
stan form of the modern English is, in its origin, 
Scandinavian as distinguished from Teutonic ; though 
a Svandinavian element appears to be more or less 
recognizable in some of the provincial dialects,” 

“XII. The foreign element which is found to have 
mingled ef far the largest extent with the Saxon 
substance of the lish language is that pecular 
modification of the Latin which grew up in the 
northern part of what was once the Roman ince 
of Gaul, and which now forms the classical French.” 

** XIII, In the new circumstances, political and 
social, in which England was placed by the Norman 
Conquest, the old literary language of the country 

rished with the peculiar civilization of which it 

ormed a part, somewhat as did the classical Latin 
after the overthrow of the Roman Empire; but more 
rapidly, in consequence of the important additional 
disadvantage of having to sustain the rivalry of a 
new civilization, and of another tongue also in- 
ning to be employed in literature. Ceasing to be 
read or patronized, it ceased to be written; and, no 
mren written, it soon came to be no longer under- 
stood.” 
“ XIV. There still, however, remained in use as 
the common or vernacular tongue a species or form 
of Saxon, differing from the Saxon that was written 
before the Conquest chiefly by its comparative want 
or neglect of inflections.” 

“XV. In reference to the of the language, 
the space from about the middle of the Eleventh to 
the middle of the Thirteenth Century, or the first 
two centuries after the Conquest, may be designated 
the Period of Semi-Saxon. In the popular dialect of 
this period we have a work of considerable length in 
verse, the Chronicle of Layamon.” 

“XVI. After the middle of theThirteenth Century, 
the language assumes the general shape and phy- 
siognomy of the English which we now write and 
speak. It may be called English rough-hewn. The 
space from about the middle of the Thirteenth to the 
middle of the Fourteenth Century may be designated 
the Period of Old or (better) Early English.’ 

“XVII, Meanwhile, in the literature of the country, 
and also in the oral intercourse of the most influential 
classes of the population, the native language may be 
said to have been for the First Century after the 
Norman Conquest completely overborne by the 
French; for the Second, to have been in a state of 
revolt against that foreign tongue; during the Third, 
to have been rapidly making head against it and re- 
gaining its old supremacy.” 

* XVIII. In the course of the contest between the 
two languages the English had undergone a consider- 
able alteration of its vocabulary by the reception of 
words from the French, many of which had probably 
displaced or rendered obsolete equivaleat terms of 
Saxon origin; so that, by the time it had come to 
be fully established and recognized, in the latter part 
of the Fourteenth Century, as the proper literary 
language of the country, it had been transformed 
from a purely Gothic into a partially Neo-Latin lan- 
yuage. 

“XTX, Our modern standard English, in so far as 
it is of Saxon origin, as it is fundamentally and for 
much the greater part of its substance, appears to 
have grown out of a dialect formed in the Midland 
Counties by such an intermixture of the Northern 
and Southern dialects as rejected the more remarkable 
peculiarities of both.” 

“XX, The space from about the middle of the 
Fourteenth to the middle of the Sixteenth Century 
may be styled the Period of Middle English; and 
that designation may be understood to express not 
only the position of the Period, but the transition of 
the language, in respect both of its vocabulary and 
of its grammar, from its earliest and rudest form to 
e state in which it now exists, To the commence- 

tof this Period belong the writings of Chaucer, 
Homer of our Poetry and the true Father of 
ish Literature.” 

I. We may call the First Century after the 
an Conquest the Intancy of the English Lan- 
(as distinct from Saxon); the Second its 

; the Third its Boyhood ; the Fourth and 
its Youth, or Adolescence ; and the time that 
fas since elapsed its Manhood. Its Infancy and 

hildhood will thus correspond with what has before 

en designated the Period of Saxon and Semi-Saxon ; 
ite Boyhood with that of Early English; its Youth 
with that of Middle English; its Manhood with that 
of Modern English.” 


Not the least interesting portion of this volume 










will be the Illustrative Speci of the Language 
from the earliest period down to the present : these 

ight have been more numerous and extensive 
with advantage. We shall borrow the strange, 
wild, eloquent passage quoted from De Quincy, 
for the delight of all who appreciate beauty of 
language :— 

“THE ELDEST AND YOUNGEST OF OUR LADIES OK 

SORROW, 

‘* (From De Quincy's ‘ Suspiria de Profundis,’—1845.) 

‘The eldest of the three is named Mater Lachryma- 
rum, Our Lady of Tears, She it is that night and day 
raves and moans, calling for vanished faces. She stood 
in Rama, when a voice was heard of lamentation— 
Rachel weeping for her children, and refusing to be 
comforted. She it was that stood in Bethlehem on 
the night when Herod’s sword swept its nurseries of 
Innocents, and the /ittle feet were stiffened for ever, 
which, heard at times as they trotted along floors over- 
head, woke pulses of love in household hearts that were 
not unmarked in heaven 

‘* Her eyes are sweet and subtle, wild and sleepy 
by turns; oftentimes rising to the clouds ; oftentimes 
challenging the heavens. She wears a diadem round 
her head. And I knew by childish memories that 
she could go abroad upon the winds, when she heard 
the sobbing of litanies or the thundering of organs, 
and when she beheld the mustering of summer clouds, 
This sister, the elder, it is that carries keys more 
than Papal at her girdle, which open every cottage 
and every palace, She, to my knowledge, sat all last 
summer by the bedside of the blind beggar, him that 
so Often and so gladly I talked with, whose pious 
daughter, eight years old, with the sunny counte- 
nance, resisted the temptations of play and village 
mirth, to travel all day long on dusty roads with her 
afflicted father. For this did God send her a great 
reward. In the spring time of the year, and whilst yet 
her own spring was budding, he recalled her to himself, 
But her blind father mourns for ever over her; still 
he dreams at midnight that the little guiding hand is 
locked within his own ; and still he wakens to a dark- 
ness that is now within a second and a deeper darkness, 
By the power of her keys it is that our Lady of Tears 
glides a ghostly intruder into the chambers of sleep- 
less men, sleepless women, sleepless children, from 
Ganges to the Nile, from Nile to Mississippi, And 
her, because she is the firstborn of her house, and 
has the wildest empire, let us honour with the tile of 
ie SP as ee ee ee 

“ But the third sister, who is also the youngest 
——! Hush! whisper, whilst we talk of her! Her 
kingdom is not large, or else no flesh should live; 
but within that kingdom all power is hers. Her 
head, turreted like that of Cybele, rises almost be- 
yond the reach of sight. She droops not; and her 
eyes, rising so high, might be hidden by distance. 
But, being what they are, they cannot be hidden; 
through the treble veil of crape which she wears, the 
fierce light of a blazing misery, that rests not for 
matins or for vespers—for noon of day or noon of 
night—for ebbing or for flowing tide—may be read 
from the very ground. She is the defier of God. She 
also is the mother of lunacies, and the suggestress of 
suicides. Deep lie the rvots of her power ; but narrow 
is the nation that she rules. For she can approach 
only those in whom a profound nature has been up- 
heaved by central convulsions; in whom the heart 
trembles and the brain rocks under conspiracies of 
tempest from without and tempest from within. 
Madonna moves with uncertain steps, fast or slow, 
but still with tragic grace, Our Lady of Sighs (the 
second sister) creeps timidly and stealthily. But 
this youngest sister moves with incalculable motions, 
bounding, and with a tiger’s leaps. She carries no 
key: for, though coming rarely amongst men, she 
storms all doors at which she is permitted to enter at 
all, And her name is Mater ‘Tenebrarum—Our Lady 
of Darkness,” 


HISTORY OF BRITISH INDIA, 

Ancient and Modern India, By the late W. Cooke Taylor, 
LL.D. Revised and continued to the Present Time. By P. J. 
Mackenna, Esq. Second Edition. James Madden, 

To the lasting disgrace of our East India Com- 

pany, it will ever be noted that they have carried 

the lowest money-getting ideal into their adminis- 
tration, From tndiia they draw vast sums, yet not 

a sixpence is devoted to the purpose of encouraging 

and making known the Literature of the Kast. 

While Russia devotes £10,000 a year to the specific 

purpose of translation, Professor Wilson is forced 

to publish at his own cost his translation of the 

Vishnu Purana and other works ! 

What wonder, then, if we are ignorant of the 
history and literature of our great colonies? ws 
ought to be doubly thankful to those who, possess- 
ing a knowledge of the subject, undertake the 
laborious task of reducing it to something like a 
systematic and complete form. ‘To those whose 
leisure or whose means exclude them from Miil’s 
History of British India, edited by Wilson, we 
can recommend this excellent compilation by Dr. 





Cooke Taylor which Mr, Mackenna revised 
“ “~ _ continued down to ae 
r. Taylor very properly opens his rapj survey 

of the ancient A at of India by an a! of the 
Religions and Religious Legends of India, inter. 
— extracts from the great epic Mahabharat 

e then briefly sketches the historical events fron, 
the first Mahomedan invasion (4.p. 997) to the 
end of the Afghan dynasty in 1525, After 
more chapters we are brought to the British inter. 
course with India, extending over two centuries and 
a half (1500—1754), and from that period the 
story is related more in detail, because more imme. 
diately interesting to the public. There ig g 
chapter on “ Christianity in India,” but it is ex. 
tremely meagre, and avoids all the essential poj 
of the question. A good index is added—a thj 
which greatly increases the value of all books, but 
is absolutely indispensable in historical works, 


CLARA HARRINGTON, 

Clara Harrington : A Domestic Tale. 3 vols. Colburn and Co: 
THERE is a charm in these volumes which smooths 
the sternness on the brow of Criticism, and, like a 
winning, coaxing, naughty child, will not let you 
scold it. In what the charm precisely consists we 
cannot say. Something, perhaps, of youth with its 
earnestness, its unmisgiving belief in itself; some- 
thing also of Gaeaiooel seriousness and elo- 
quence; something of the womanly tenderness 
which breaks forth in its accents, hatever the 
charm is, enough that it leads = to forget, or 
pass over without a frown, all the want of proba. 
bility, reality, and insight which are there. It is 
written by one whom, on the evidence here pre- 
sented, we pronounce to be young, ardent, culti- 
vated, inexperienced, and a woman. She loves 
the poets, makes companions of the books of 
the hour, and writes with fervor, Her novel gives 
remarkable promise ; but, as we often say in these 
columns, guineas are not to be coined without 
gold, books are not to be written without ex- 
perience of life. To set forth in plastic creations 
that which we ourselves have seen, thought, felt, 
and suffered, is the only legitimate object of 
writing. If we have nothing to say, let us reread 
the old novels and be silent! Advice which, 
though always given, is never taken, ‘The authoress 
of Clara Harrington wili not take it. She will 
write more novels. Weare persuaded she will, A 
word, therefore, of critical seriousness may not un- 
fitly be addressed her on the substance of this her 
first novel. 

Clara Harrington is a young actress at the Hay- 
market. Lord Ashford falls in love with her, and 
tries to make her his mistress. She is naturally 
indignant at the insult, but forgives him because 
she loves him. Unable to withstand her charms, 
he marries her; but marries her under the feigned 
name of Mr. Merton. They live happily fora while. 
Tempted by the fortune of a Scotch heiress, Lord 
Ashford takes a Lady Ashford to his bosom; and 
thus complicates his existence in a marvellously 
romantic manner. By a contrivance as trans- 
parent as it}is commonplace, Clara discovers 
at last that Mr. Merton, her husband, is Lord 
Ashford, that he has deceived her, and that he 
has another and an avowed wife, one married 
after his marriage with her. On this discovery 
she is, of course, brought to the brink of the 
grave; but afterwards resolves to live in order that 
the crime of having killed her may not fall on her 
husband. She takes to painting as a livelihood, 
after having endured considerable brutality at his 
hands; and he suffers the pangs of remorse. 

The story lies there. Now, we beg the authoress 
to remark its want, not simply of vraisemblance, 
but of grasp of the subject she herself has chosen. 
Granting that Lord Ashford could have passed 
undiscovered through all the perils of such a dis- 
guise, granting the feigned marriage, and the sub- 
sequent incidents—all of which belong to the 
region of Romance in three vols., not the Romance 
of Reality—let us direct her attention to these 
points. a the first place her hero is a low black- 
guard. The word is energetic, but it is appropriate. 
Family pride may have coerced Lord Ashfor.' into 
a secret marriage, but not into such a crime as he 
is guilty of. Yet he is not presented as a black- 
guard; on the contrary, our sympathies are de- 
manded for him, and he indulges in pathetic 
remorse. Moreover his subsequent treatment of 
his victim is that of an ignoble nature. And for 
this blackguard Clara sacrifices herself with an 
angelic devotion, bordering on the ridiculous from 
its very extravagance. Here it is we miss the real 
insight requisite, ‘The story so far is simply ime 
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probable; it might have been made profoundly 
affecting, had the authoress seized the occasion 
for painting woman’s love overriding moral judg- 
ment. It is impossible that Clara should have for 
a moment been blind to the moral obliquity of her 
husband, the more so as his crime had its impulse 
in a motive she could never sympathize with. He 
must have stood guilty before her eyes. But it is 

uite possible that she should love him never- 

eless; love him in the face of all that he had 
done to destroy her affection. Loving him she 
might perform these sacrifices. But the art of the 
novelist would have been to paint these two con- 
tending impulses—the moral impulse and the affec- 
tionate impulse—and to make us feel the nature of 
the struggle and understand the victory. ‘The 
picture so painted would have had reality. As it 





is, every one must feel that it is a mere fiction. 

In the treatment of the characters there is little | 
individuality. 
merest lay figures. 
rageously unlike life, and his visit to Clara is the 
sort of thing we expect to find in a very bad farce: 
every accent is false. Lady Ashford is the best- 
drawn character in the book, and she reveals some- 
thing like genuine dramatic power. But we end 
as we began, the book has its charm, let criticism 
say what it will. 


BOOKS ON OUR TABLE. 
The Cabinet of Reason: a Library of Freethought, Politics, and 
Culture, Vol. I. The Task of To-day. By Evans Bell. 

J. Watson. 
Waiting the time when we can notice at length this 
bold expression of opinion, we may announce the 
existence of a new shilling library, which every 
friend to complete freedom of opinion should warmly 
support, without inquiring too narrowly into the 
particular views any one work in the series may ad- 
vocate. It is desirable that a// sincere convictions 
should gain utterance and attention, Nothing but 
evil, and bitterness, and error, can ensue from the 





opponents of freethought and democracy persisting 
in misrepresentation, or in that unworthy strategy 
which lays hold of a nameless and unrecognized ad- 
vocate, and proclaims his opinions to be the opinions 
of all. The object of the Cabinet of Reason, which 
Mr, Holyoake edits, is to bring together in a portable 
form such works as may take the place of accredited | 
expressions of the ‘“‘extreme left” of politics and | 
religion. | 
The Museum of Classical Antiquities. A Quarterly Journal of | 
Architecture and the Sister Branches of Classic Art. 
J. W. Parker and Son, | 
It is little creditable to our lettered and artistic | 
circles that Periodicals like the present are so few 
and so ill-supported. In Germany, in France, even 
in Italy where books are so few, there can always | 
be found a sufficient public for works of this grave 
kind, There are assuredly as many persons in Eng- 
land, who interest themselves in these studies; but | 
somehow they never managed to keep a good periodi- 
cal in existence. The Museum of Classical Antiquities 
is the latest attempt. It isa handsome work, with | 
valuable illustrations, and some good, though unequal, | 
contributions. A press of matters more cogent, and 
of more passing interest, has prevented our reading 
all these contributions; and we must defer till a 
more leisure period anything like an estimate of their 
contents, for the present restricting ourselves to an 
announcement of its existence as a quarterly journal. 


= 
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A Saunrerer.—The words “ saunter” and “ saun- | 
terer’’ are singular records of mediwval practices and 
feelings. ‘‘Saunterer,” derived from ‘la sainte 
terre,” is one who visits the Holy Land. At first a 
deep and earnest conviction drew men thither, drew 
them to visit,—in the beautiful words which Shak- 
speare puts into the mouth of Henry IV., and which 
explain so well the attractions that at one time made 
it the magnet of all Christendom,—to visit, I say, 
* those holy fields, 

Over whose acres walked those blesséd feet, 

Which fourteen hundred years ago were nailed, 

For our advantage on the bitter cross.” 
By degrees, however, the making of this pilgrimage 
degenerated into a mere worldly fashion, and every 
idle person that liked strolling about better than per- 
forming the duties of his calling, assumed the pil- 
grim’s staff, and proclaimed himself bound for the 
Holy Land; to which very often he never in earnest 
set out. And thus this word forfeited the more 
honourable meaning it may once have possessed, and 
the ‘‘saunterer" came to signify one idly and un- 
profitably wasting his time, loitering here and there, 
with no tixed purpose or aim.—Trench on the Study 
of Words, 

Horst Pray.—A horse belonging to one of the 
large brewing establishments in London, at which a 
great number of pigs were kept, used frequently to 
scatter the grains on the ground with his mouth, andas 
800n as a pig came within his reach, he would seize it 
without injury and plunge it into the water-trough,— 
ypson's Passions of Animals. 








Purtfalia. 


We should do our utmost to encourage the Beautiful, for 
the Useful encourages itself.—GorrHe. 








TO ALEX. SMITH, “THE GLASGOW POET,” 
ON HIS SONNET TO “‘ FAME.” 


Not vainly doth the earnest voice of man 

Call for the thing that is his pure desire ! 
Fame is the birthright of the living lyre ! 

To noble impulse Nature puts no ban. 

Nor vainly to the Sphynx thy voice was raised ! 
Tho’ all thy great emotions like a sea, 
Against her stony immortality, 

Shatter themselves unheeded and amazed. 
Time moves behind her in a blind eclipse: 
Yet if in her cold eyes the end of all 

Be visible, as on her large closed lips 

Hangs dumb the awful riddle of the earth ;— 


Dr. Weston and Leonora are the | She sees, and she might speak, since that wild call, 
Sir Frederick Buckton is out- | The mighty warning of a Poet's birth. 


Grorce MerepitTu, 





PATIENT LOVE. 


My weary heart is sorely tried—- 

I long, I long for rest! 

The darkest shadows by me glide, 
For eyes and lips do frown and chide, 
Till my poor soul, like timid Bride, 
Steals softly to my dear Lord’s side, 

And weeps upon his breast! 
Our household deities retire, 

And strife and discord rage ; 

My words add fuel to the fire— 

My gentlest ways are spurn’d in ire, 

Till hope and love almost expire, 

And stricken faith doth halt and tire, 
As if oppress’d with age! 

I gaze out on the evening skies, 

So calm—so grand—so fair :— 
A subtle influence through me flies, 
A new light dances in mine eyes ; 
And to my soul’s half-utter’d cries 
Pure spirit-echo quick replies, 

And undulates the air, 

In sacred words, it seems to say 

(While breathing on my brow), 

** With Patient Love pursue thy way, 
The hearts that now are led astray, 
Instinctive feel thy gentle sway ; 
Endure a while—a holier day 

Is dawning, ay, e’en now !"" 

Glad voice of hope; with soul subdued, 

I bend me to thy will;— 
Impatient thoughts no more intrude, 
Upon this sweet dilating mood, 

But olden memories, gentle, good, 

Around my central life are strew’d, 
And joys my being fill! 

I think me of the ancient time, 

When one brought me reproof— 
Then wildest passions were in prime, 
And blinded pride would madly climb ; 
When to each soft and pleading chime, 
I answer'd with a frosty rime, 

And kept my heart aloof! 
Yet, patiently, the loving look 

Bent o’er me where I stood ; 
It would not let me be forsook, 
But read my soul as ’t were a book : 
Beneath its shade my life it took 
And in that bless'd, secluded nook 

Have grown all things of good! 
Turn back, strong heart, turn back again, 

In patient love abide; 

Thy words of peace are not in vain, 
The pent up good, that long hath lain, 
Will one day burst, like summer rain, 
And water all thy life’s broad plain, 

Till **harvest home’’ betide :— : 
Turn back, brave heart, turn back again, 

In patient love abide ! 


Chorley. Manis. 





THE NEW DRAGON OF WANTLEY. 
A SOCIAL REVELATION, 

I am a young man of domestic habits, studious 
tendencies, and commercial occupations; or, in 
other words, I live with my mother, dote on natural 
history, and get my bread in an office. My scien- 
tific researches (the innocent cause of all I have 
now to relate) are exclusively directed to the 
subject of reptiles. I have studied alike the 
anatomy of the Asiatic boa constrictor and the 
Britieh eft; and am ready at a moment’s notice 
to calculate the exact poisou-power of any serpent 
in any part of the world you choose to mention. 
My taste may seem an odd one; but I can’t help 
it, and can’t account forit. All I know is, that I 
am passionately attached to reptiles, and that I have 
a tremendous social grievance in connection with 





constrictor for sale I would have mortgaged a 
quarter’s salary to get it. The reptile in this case 
was only a common, harmless, English snake, 
between two and three feet long—one of a large 
family, residing, if I may use such an 
sion, in a wood near our neighbourhood. The 
man asked four shillings for it: I gave him the 
money. He recommended me to it home 
wrapped up in my pocket-handkerchief: I took 
his advice. I felt a calm sense of triumph as I 
walked back to the house with the first live speci- 
men I had ever possessed—with the nucleus of the 
great reptile ménagerie I was now determined to 
form, coiled snug in my own bandana, and lightly 
pendant from my own finger and thumb. Little 
did I then think that I had tied up in that one. 
emall bundle the requisite materials for producing 
the public misery of all Stoke Muddleton, 

That night I said nothing to my mother about 
the snake. I stealthily took him up to my bed- 
room, and put him into an empty hatbox, humanely 
cutting an air-hole in the lid before I shut it down. 
Then I went to sleep, full of trust and tranquillity. 
In the middle of the night I awoke; and, ex- 

eriencing a strong, but unaccountable desire to 
ave a look at my snake, got up and struck a light. 
When I state that my mother’s bedroom is under 
mine, that she is a light sleeper, and that I took 
particular pains not to wake her, it is, perhaps, 
unnecessary to say that I knocked down ev: i 
within my reach in searching for the match-box. 
However, I lit the candle at last, eagerly opened 
my temporary snake-cage, and the next instant 
found myself sitting on my bed, covered with a 
cold perspiration of horror—-the reptile was gone ! 

I believe I was frantically rolling about in the 
flue under my bed, feeling for the runaway snake, 
when I heard my mother’s voice, hysterically de- 
siring to know whether I was not taken dangerously 
ill, and casually adding that she was frightened 
out of her wits at the noise I was making. I 
calmed the maternal anxiety, bounced into bed 
again in despair, dropped asleep, and had frightful 
dreams, which, however, fell so far short of the 
reality that was soon to follow them as to be not 
worth mentioning. Let me pass on to the next 
morning. 

Shortly after sunrise I began to search the 
house—no snake. Then I went into the garden, 
and there I found him, apparently breakfasting on 
snails. How he had got out of the room I had not 
the slightest idea; but now he was in the garden, 
the next thing to do was to fix him there. This 
I fondly imagined I could effect by turning over 
him an old cage that had been used to keep ban- 
tams in, and covering the cage with a cloth. That 
done, I went in to breakfast, told my mother all 
about it, and set off to business, feeling pretty sure 
of the snake till I got back again. Fatal security ! 

And now let us shift the scene to next door, the 
house of Mr. Frostick, of the well-known firm of 
Frostick, Yaxley, and Frostick. Mr. Frostick is at 
business: Mrs. Frostick,a most charming person, 
is upstairs in the nursery, fondling her first child. 
She has been amusing herself with that kind of 
thing for the last three hours, and is not tired yet. 
She is so fond of her baby, she hardly knows what 
to do with it next. Something of this sort is pass- 
ing through her mind in reference to the infant at 
the present moment. “What shall I do with my 
baby now? I have washed my baby, kissed my 
baby, suckled my baby, dressed my baby, dandled 
my baby, stuck a pin by accident into my baby, 
laid my baby on the floor, the bed, the rug, the 
chair, and my own knees; made my baby laugh, 
and ery, and go to sleep, and wake up again, 
Nothing, I imagine, is now left for me to do but to 
air my baby.” Acting on this sweet and sani 
impulse, Mrs. Frostick advances with the infant to 
the window, and, buoyant with maternal bliss, 
smartly throws it open. What starts up on the 


i 


parapet before her? What erect and hissing shape 
of terror flies out like a jack-in-the-box before her 
eyes! Horror! unspeakable horror! It is 


snake, my infernal, gadabout snake, that no crafty 
imprisonment whatever can confine to his proper 
premises ! 

Is it necessary to say that Mrs. Frostick uttered 
a piercing scream, and, clasping the baby to her 
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bosom, fell back fainting on the floor? Of course 
she did this, and I her for it. It was a na- 
tural and dignified and femininely proper mode of 

roceeding. Could she know that the snake was 

armless, was asleep on her parapet in the sun, and 
had only started up and hissed in fear at the sudden 
noise of the opening window? Certainly not. 
It was her business, under the circumstances, to 
scream and faint: and she did her business. 

Now let us shift the scene again. Mr. Frostick 
is returning in the evening from his office—return- 
ing r for domestic enjoyment, impatient to 
fonélle his wife and child. The servant opens the 
door to him, pale as if all her blood had been 
turned to whitewash; and muttering fearfully about 
* Missus” and a serpent. He rushes into the 
parlour—there is his beloved partner, as nearly as 
possible raving mad, pressing the baby convulsively 
to her bosom. She has been attacked by a boa 
constrictor, twenty feet long, who lives in the roof 
of the house—nothing shall inducg her to sleep 
up stairs again, or to let the baby sleep up stairs— 
no! no! it is of no earthly use for Mr. Frostick to 

tare, and taunt her about dreaming in broad day- 
ight, her mind is made up: she would infinitely 
prefer going to the workhouse, or roaming the 
streets all night, to setting foot on the bedroom 
floor again. It is in vain for her husband to soothe, 
and promise, and expostulate—she is determined to 
pass the night on a chair in the back parlour; and 
she sticks to her determination. 

I am soon made aware that I have unconsciously 
introduced a serpent into a domestic garden of 
Eden, I have already told my mother that I have 
a snake; my mother tells our servant; our servant 
tells Mr. Frostick’s servant; and I get a message, 
requesting to know what I mean by ruining for 
ever the tranquillity of a whole household. I apolo- 
gise, explain, and prove from natural history that 
the snake is perfectly harmless. In answer to this 
I get another message. Mrs. Frostick has con- 
sented to sleep up stairs again, provided the whole 
roof of the house is taken off, to assure her that 
there is no snake in it: Mr. Frostick, as in connubial 
duty bound, has consented to this tremendous 
course of proceeding, conceiving at the same time the 
diabolically revengeful design of bringing an action 
against me to pay expenses. I laugh contemptu- 
ously at this, and dare him to meet me before our 
country’s tribunals; but serious considerations 
soon overcome me again, when I hear that the 
house roof has really been taken off, and no reptile 
found in any part of it. 

Where is the snake? is the momentous question 
I now ask myself. What scrape will he get me 
into next? Whose house will he visit, now he has 
done with Mr. Frostick’s house? What babies 
will he frighten into fits, what mothers into swoons, 
what old gentlemen into apoplexies? From the 
Church pulpit to the workhouse dusthole, there is 
no place in Stoke Muddleton into which he may 
not at this moment be introducing himself; and 
there is no individual in Stoke Muddleton who will 
not know him, by this time, to be my property 
whenever he appears. Talk about Frankenstein 
and the Monster, that’s all stuff and fiction ! here’s 
an appalling reality for you that no novelist of the 
lot of them can have the smallest conception of! 
here I am, expecting every minute to be told that 
I have innocently frightened to death some fellow 
parishioner ; and all because I have bought a snake, 
price four shillings, and failed to persuade the un- 
grateful reptile that my best hat-box was a com- 
fortable lodging for him! 

I have not omitted making some attempt at 
putting an end to this frightful state of suspense. 

‘he other day I paid two labouring men to become 
provisionally snake-hunters, and to search all Stoke 
Muddleton for the missing reptile. This proceed- 
ing mollified even the furious Frostick (who is 

utting on a bran-new slate roof to his house) ; but 
it produced no other effect. Once, indeed, my two 
labouring men—Dabbs and Clutton—saw the 
snake crossing the road; changing his quarters, 
perhaps, from a baby’s cradle to an old woman’s 
nightcap. 

Dabbs gave chase, while Clutton stood still and 
called for extra help. The snake got away, and 
has not been seen since. Dabbs felt certain that he 
was on his way home to his native wood—Clutton 
firmly believed that he was directing his course 
straight to the house of the Reverend Morbus 
Lipscus Stretch, our respected minister, who has 
twelve children to be frightened out of their wits, 
and one more soon expected, for the snake to 
| upon again when he has done with the first 
ozen, 





In the mean time, public opinion assumes, da 
by day, a more threatening aspect towards me, 
am already, socially speaking, the Pariah of Stoke 
Muddleton. ‘The reports circulated—especially 
among my poorer neighbours—about my snake, 
are worthy of the Dark Ages, or the Cannibal 
Islands. In some quarters it is believed, that I 
have let loose a boa constrictor, whose breath can 
poison people, yards and yards off. In others, it is 
averred that my so called snake was in reality an 
alligator from “‘ foreign parts,” accustomed in his 
native country to feed exclusively on human flesh. 
One select party, headed by the cheesemonger’s 
overgrown errand boy, stoutly assert that my vaga- 
bond reptile has been seen crossing the high road, 
in the shape of a winged serpent. This last super- 
stition gains ground immensely among all who 
remember that the snake not only escaped, nobody 
knew how, from a hatbox into a garden, but ex- 
tended his wanderings still further, from a garden 
to the top of a house. In spite of the trellis-work 
that runs up the back of Mr. Frostick’s abode, 
many people are still determined to believe that my 
snake could only have got to the parapet outside 
the nursery window by flying there. This is a 
fact—I am exposing the bare truth, without adding 
one atom of embroidery. I am not writing for 
effect ; and, being no author, I could not do so if I 
would. The present is a serious statement, seriously 
intended—if I thought anybody would laugh at it, 
I should be utterly disgusted and disappointed. 
When a man has become, as | have, the accredited 
perpetrator of a perfectly original species of public 
nuisance, his position is far too solemn to be 
joked about either by himself or by others. 

No! persecuted and proscribed by a whole 
parish, publicly charged with predilections for 
keeping monsters, and letting them loose on so- 
ciety, ribald feelings are not the feelings which 
accompany such a revelation as mine. When I 
remember that the outrageous reports which I have 
described are spread abroad and firmly believed in 
this nineteenth century of education and cheap 
literature, by people who live within a sixpenny 
ride of the great metropolis, I really cannot ac- 
cuse mnyself of revolutionary tendencies in crying 
aloud for social reform, in calling lamentably and 
imperatively for an immediate supply of Mis- 
sionaries of the Brotherhood of Common Sense to 
convert Stoke Muddleton. ‘The social disease is 
laid bare in these unpretending pages; let the re- 
medy be forthwith applied, and I shall not have 
been ignorantly “sent to Coventry” by all my 
neighbours without some good coming from it, 
after all. 

Beyond this, I don’t think I have much more to 
to say. Upto the present time I have not heard 
of my snake again; he has either wriggled himself 
back to bis native wood, or is lurking in impervious 
concealment in somebody else’s house. Mr. and 
Mrs. Frostick have toned down, under their new 
roof, into a state of dignified sullenness. Among 
the Stoke Muddleton mob opinion is still violently 
exasperated against me. ‘The last proof that was 
given of the estimation in which I am held by the 
populace generally, came from our own ws Gene 
vant, who gave us warning yesterday, assigning as 
the reason that the bare idea of her living in the 
same house with a gent who was fond of serpents 
made the affectionate young lead-smelter’s journey- 
man with whom she “kep’ company” so nervous 
about her that she was compelled to leave her place, 
in common regard for her lover’s peace of mind. 
Insults such as these have long ceased to move 
me; persecutions, public or private, strike vainly 
at my tranquillity. I may have lost my snake and 
lost my character ; but 1 have not lost my ardent 
interest in reptile creation. While this survives, 
I can calmly expose my sufferings from the igno- 
rance and malevolence of a large parochial neigh- 
bourhood, and feel all the better for it—I can boldly 
claim the sympathies of my naturalist brethren 
throughout the world—and, best of all, I can still 
conscientiously sign myself (certain that I am as 
good as my name), PHILO-SERPENS, 


I open my paper again to say that I have just 
received a letter from my brother Tom, who is in 
the navy, and now with his ship at Borneo. Tom 
(bless him!) writes word that, knowing my pecu- 
liar tastes, and anxious to gratify them, he has 
secured a live boa constrictor for me (!) and has 
sent it off to my address here by a homeward- 
bound ship (!!) Need I say that I shall receive it 
joyfully—receive it as a rod of chastisement oppor- 
tunely arriving to scourge a calumnious neighbour- 
hood? Welcome, avenging reptile! Welcome, 
thrice welcome, to the village of Stoke Muddleton! 


Che Arts. 


THE LYCEUM REOPENED. 

On Monday evening last, I found myself in what 
the American language designates by an “ almigh 
fix”: and as many of my fellow-bachelors 
probably understand the blissful tumult of my 
thoughts, 1 shall not hesitate to take them into 
confidence. The case is this. I had passed Sun. 
day with the stately Harriet, and never before had 
I been so near making a fool of myself by offeri 
my hand and copyrights where I had already given 
my heart. Justly alarmed and duly grateful for 
the escape, I resolved to fortify myself against a 
relapse by a severe perusal of TERTULLIAN Ad 
Uxorem ; the remarks of the Christian Father upon 
marriage were to be the antidote to Harriet’s eyes, 
I had a dim remembrance of his argument that St, 
Paul’s counsel was far from intimating marriage to 
be a good thing in itself, but only good in com. 
parison with something worse. I remembered 
also the splendid phrase of savage discernment in 
which he characterizes “ that very bitter pleasure of 
children—liberorum amarissimd voluptate,” not to 
mention “‘weekly bills”! With Tertrunuian I 
felt there was safety. 


should present himself but that mysterious and 
dirty entity the Devil (the printer’s!), with an intima- 
tion that my presence was needed at the Lyceum 
Theatre, which was to reopen that night. Tertullian 
—the Lyceum—which was I to choose? In the 
pages of the one lay perhaps the destiny of my 
future life—in the boxes of the other lay my duty 
(and engagement on the Leader). Intellect was on 
the side of the quarto—the affections on the side 
of the theatre. Buridan’s Ass, the schoolmen say, 
when placed between the two equally attractive 
temptations of water and hay, perished because the 
attractions were so equalized that he could not 
decide. But he was an ass. Vivian, being a 
philosopher, decided, and decided to let his affec- 
tions gain the victory over his interest—he went to 
the Lyceum. 

Gay and brilliant was the house in its new 
decorations, happy the smiling faces of the audience 
pleased to be once more comfortably within its 
elegant walls. ‘The comedy of my lucky, but over- 
estimated friend, Slingsby Lawrence was played 
with great verve and finish; and Charles Mathews, 
when he first presented himself as Affable Hawk, re- 
ceived the hearty friendly salute of a public that has 
no such accomplished actor among its favourites. 
Frank Mathews was as mordant and effective as 
|ever in the begging creditor; and Roxby, in spite 
| of nervousness (they were all nervous!), greatly 
improved in Sir Harry Lester. Every body hada 
“reception ”’; every body was made to feel at home 
by an audience that felt itself pleased to see its 
friends. After the comedy “ God save the Queen” 
was sung by the company, which brought more 
old friends upon the stage, among them MADAME, 
who savg her verse with immense effect; Julia St. 
George, who improves daily; Mrs. Frank Mathews, 
a deserved favourite; and, beside the old familiar 
faces, there were new faces—Mrs. Chatterley, who 
returns to the stage after many years absence, to fill 
a place long vacant; Laura Keene from the Olympic; 
and Miss Lanza, whose singing will be an 
acquisition, VIVIAN, 








HINDOSTAN. 

The Asiatic Gallery, a new and capacious room 
adjoining the waxwork show in Baker-street, con- 
tains the last new colossal picture on rollers ; and 
thither we went last week to assist at the gathering 
of notables, private acquaintances, and literary men 
with which these things are usually inaugurated. 
The ramparts of Fort William, the citadel of Cal- 
cutta, formed the starting point, whence we 
ascended the Ganges to its source among the snowy 
regions of the Himalaya. The first transition from 
the flat, even range of Doric respectability, Town- 
hall, Government-house, and Mint, to some real 
Bengal cottage scenery on the opposite or right 
bank of the river, was striking and agreeable. 50, 
without doubt, thought Louis Haghe, the figure 
painter; his clever group of officers and cadets in 
the first scene is completely eclipsed by the portrayal 
of unconstrained native life which follows. Another 
artistic bit of painting, creditable alike to the land- 
scape painter, Mr. Phillips, and to the great artist we 
have named, is a sunset, and would have been quite 
perfect, even as a dioramic effect, but for the work 
of the machinist, who has contrived to ruin the 





light and atmosphere by the veriest spectre of a 





But as the chair was wheeled to the fire, who © 
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getting sun ever beheld. These aids to scenic effect 
are only tolerable when marvellous—as they really 
used to be when contrived by Daguerre and 
Bouton—men far above the ordinary race of stage 

nters, and who brought a knowledge of 
optics, dearly attained, to the production of their 
illusory tableaux. 

A storm on the Ganges told much better, pre- 
cisely because the painters had it all to themselves. 
No transparency was introduced; but the scene 
was lit at intervals by momentary flashes, which 
imitated well enough the vivid tropical lightning. 
If the water be painted by Mr. Phillips, he cannot 
be said to paint water as well as he does land 
scenery ; the ships by Mr. Knell have, nevertheless, 
alook of freedom and buoyancy quite surprising. 
We have protested against the usual style of verbal 
description accompanying these entertainments. 
The gentleman who lectures at the Asiatic Gallery 
recites the whole contents of the shilling book, 
which is uncommonly long, with ruthless accuracy, 
and slow, monotonous intonation; requesting his 
hearers to “look on those snowy peaks whereon 
the rose tints linger, and round which the white 
cloudsroll,’’ with the sameaccent in which he tells them 
that “the figure in the foreground with an umbrella 
is a Babu,” that “ the square house is the residence 
of Mr. Gubbins of the Bengal Civil Service,’’ and 
that Gangoutri is just 10,319 feet above high- 
water mark. 

There is a supplement to the diorama in a well- 
stocked museum, containing a few ot the original 
sketches. - 

, —— —————————————— = a 


Orgauijations of the People, 
POLITICAL AND SOCIAL, 


—>—— 


NationaL CHARTER AssocraTion.—-The Executive 
Committee met on Wednesday, The Secgetary was in- 
structed to state that the Committee had purchased a 

uantity of the tract, What is a Chartist? from Mr, 
Jone Watson, and any locality or friend might be sup- 
plied with the same at one shilling per hundred, by 
applying to the Secretary, at the office. The Secretary 
was also instructed to request those localities or friends 
who have subscription sheets or funds, to forward them 
on or before Wednesday, December 31, as the Committee 
are most desirous of winding up their accounts with that 
honour which is due to the cause. ‘The Committee then 
adjourned to Monday evening, December 22.—Signed on 
behalf of the Committee, Joun Annort, General Secre- 
tary. 





Workinc Men’s Institute, AGARD-STREET, DERBY, 
—-The fourth half-yearly general meeting of the above 
Institute, was held on Thursday last, November 27, 
when the Treasurer read the following report :— 


“ At the conclusion of the present half year little will 
have to be reported by your committee, beyond the regular 
working of the Institute. During the summer months 
the attendance of members was very small, and in con- 
sequence, the funds suffered to a correspondent amount. 
This your committee regret, as it must necessarily pre- 
vent them from offering those advantages to the members 
that they might otherwise do; but they trust as the In- 
stitute progresses, and the advantages it offers become 
more widely known, that the difficulty may be overcome. 
During the present half year angther room has been 
added to those already occupied, and without additional 
expense ; this the committee intend to fit up as a class 
room, and have no doubt it will be found very useful. 
Since the commencement of the classes for the winter 
the attendance has been good; a circumstance most 
gratifying to the committee, as they consider the class 
instruction offered as the most important feature of the 
Institute. In addition to the classes previously in opera- 
tion, a class for vocal music has been opened; also a 
drawing class and an elementary reading class. Lectures 
on different subjects have also been delivered. ‘Two 
readings from the poet Burns, one lecture on Education, 
two on the best means of preserving Health, by the 
Reverend A. Macdonald; a lecture on pure and sound 
Literature, by the Reverend J. Owen; a reading from 
Shakspeare, by Mr. Warner; an address from the 
Reverend H. W. Crosskey, at the opening of the winter 
classes. Besides the above, penny lectures were delivered 
by the Reverend J. A. Baynes, on the Olympic Games 
and the Great Exhibition ; by the Revered H. W. Cross- 
key, on the Life and Genius of Ebenezer Elliott; and 
two by Thomas Cooper, one on Milton, and the other on 
Washington and the Independence of America. For 
the delivery of these lectures the use of the Mechanics’ 
Hall was kindly granted by their committee. ‘The ave- 
tage number attending these lectures paying for admis- 
sion, has been about 500; and a profit of £2 has been 
realized. George Dawson has also been engaged to 
deliver a lecture early in January next, of which full 
notice will be given. Several sums have been received 
for the library fund, also several donations of books, 
The funds of the [ustitute are also in a better condition, 
as will appear from the balance sheet. Altogether, your 
committee think the prospects of the Society are in a 
more promising state than they have previously been, 
and it is with great pleasure that they see amongst them 
earnest, zealous, members, who frequent our class rooms, 
many old familiar faces ; and also a great pleasure to be 
able to say on this occasion, as they have done before, 


that to the best of their knowledge all angry and unkind 
feelings have been banished from these rooms, which 
they trust will long continue to be the case.—LUKE 
Rozinson, Secretary. 





DISCUSSION ON CO-OPERATION. 

Perhaps in no other town has “ codperative labour,” 
or ‘cooperative stores,’’ received a greater share of 
attention than in Padiham, and the towns in its imme- 
diate neighbourhood. And no person who has been in 
that hive of industry, could wonder at the prevalence of 
such topics, so pregnant with interest to working men, 
especially if they have surveyed the large and well- 
stocked ** store” of groceries, drapery goods, and in fact 
every article ordinarily used by a middle-class or working 
man’s family. But the crowning effort of the scheme is 
considered by most to be the large mill which has just 
been completed, and which by April next will have in it 
360 looms. Sixty are already “running,” the cloth 
manufactured is regularly disposed of, and the profits, 
we presume, are divided among the seventy-seven pro- 
prietors at stated periods. All the shareholders are 
working men, they have raised all the necessary capital 
for the erection of the mill, and by the time the ma- 
chinery in the three rooms is in full operation they will 
have subscribed and paid £6000 or £7000. In that 
structure the long-expected discussion between Mr. 
Lloyd Jones and Mr. Ernest Jones has taken place. 
Two nights were fixed for the polemical display. 

Mr. Thomas Hull was appointed chairman for Mr. 
Lloyd Jones, and Mr. Thomas Tattersall for Mr. Ernest 
Jones. The rules of the debate were—* That Mr. Lloyd 
Jones open the debate each evening, and Mr. Ernest 
Jones close it.” The bills announcing the discussion 
informed the public that ‘‘ Mr. Ernest Jones would un- 
dertake to vindicate the following proposition :—Codpera- 
tion, the errors of the present movement, showing that 
it carries within it the germs of dissolution, would in- 
flict a renewed evil on the masses of the people, and is 
essentially destructive to the real principles of codpera- 
tion; instead of abrogating profit-mongering, it re- 
creates it; instead of counteracting competition, it 
reéstablishes it; instead of preventing centralization, it 
renews it; merely transferring the roll from one set of 
actors to another,” 

We take the above account from the Preston Guar- 
dian, which gives ample reports of the arguments on 
both sides. At the conclusion of the debates, the votes 
are said to be entirely in favour of Mr. Lloyd Jones, but 
this must have been owing to the Socialist habit of never 
voting the truth of propositions. It is difficult to con- 
ceive otherwise why they should have voted without 
qualification. The fact is half Mr. Ernest Jones’s 
propositions involve no objection to codperation. 

The Preston Guardian of last Saturday contains a 
report of a tea party, held in the new Mill, Mr. Hull in 
the chair. Only part of the arrangements were carried 
out, from the disappointments the managers had ex- 
perienced through the absence of many of the speakers 
who were expected to be present. Mr. ‘Thornton Hunt, 
of London, and editor of the Leader, had other engage- 
ments; the Reverend J. G. Lee, of Pendleton, could 
not attend at Padiham, because he found that, if he did, he 
would have to neglect his ministerial duties on Sunday 
morning; the health of the Reverend Mr. Adamson 
would not allow him to be out after dark; and one 
gentleman declined the invitation sent him, because he 
had been ‘‘ converted” to the other side by the discussion 
of the previous week. The Reverend Mr. Wood, of 
Pat‘ham, and Mr. Benjamin Glover, of Bury, however, 
re Minded to the call of the codperatists, and, after about 
306 persons had partaken of tea, they delivered long and 
pertinent addresses to the large assembly who had met 
to hear them. 


WILLIAM WEITLING AT NAUVOO. 


Mr. Weitling, twice an exile in England (where 
one or two of his works appeared, which were very 
remarkable for their Propagandist spirit), is now in 
America, prosecuting his social studies. ‘The Popular 
Tribune of October 25, records the following visit :— 

‘* Last Friday we had the pleasure to receive the visit 
of Mr. W. Weitling, a Communist writer, well known 
among the German Socialists and Communists, and the 
editor of the Republick der Arbeiter, a German weekly 
paper published at New York, and devoted to Socialism 
and politics. This gentleman is travelling to visit the 
different communities in America, and propagate his 
ideas of social reform, and principally one project of 
association for the workmen, by which they will be in- 
sured mutually against misery in their old days. We 
shall have, probably, occasion to speak of this project, to 
which we wish all the success it merits. He stayed only 
four days among us, and visited our workshops, our 
schools, &c., and he departed for St. Louis last Tuesday, 
to continue the subject of his journey. 

** Before his departure he took his farewell of us ina 
short speech in French, delivered with emotion. It is 
impossible for us to repeat all that he said, with the 
expression he put in his words; we will, however, give 
a synopsis of it, as well as our memory will help us. 

“ He said, first, that he found us in a better position 
than he had expected, though we have much yet to do; 
* But,’ said he, ‘ you are now seated on a base too strong 
that anything may ever shake it; and with one year 
more courage and perseverance you will have all that 
makes living comfortable. Be united as you are now, 
and never forget that all the Socialists have their eyes 
fixed on you; that you are the hope of thousands who 
wait your full success with the greatest anxiety—that 
thousands of children have chance for a good moral edu- 
cation only in yourschools. Forget not that you are the 
pioneers of a great cause that your union can make 
prosper. As to me, I will make my efforts to help you 
in the measure of my abilities. I will not conceal that 





, you have yet much to do; but J will tell my friends that, 





if something is yet wanting, any one who has been some 
days in the Community forgets it as the perfect — 
which reigns among you makes every one happy, 
that you are improving every day more and more.— 
Adieu, my brethren.’”’ 





DISREPUTABLE PRETENSIONS OF THE 
SOCIALISTS. 


The following extract from our journal, Le Popu- 
laire (said by the Popular Tribune), will illustrate 
these pretensions. 

“ If you (the Friends of Order) do not think it possible 
to insure to all the right of working, if you will not en- 
courage and organize labour, at least you ought to let it 
free and cease to rob and fine it. Now, all your taxes, 
except perhaps the tax on real estates, are but 
fines bearing on labour, industry, commerce, and ex- 
change. It would seem more just to exact contributions 
from those who have already a capital, than to ransom 
those who can live but by working. It is true that these 
ideas have the wrong of being put forth by the Socialists, 
They are, therefore, quite unacceptable; for we ought 
to know that Socialism is an abominable doctrine, it is 
at least what is said by well-thinking and well-endowed 
persons that are on the eve of studying it. We must 
avow, indeed, that Socialists have sometimes some very 
singular pretensions, Did they not dare say, for 
example, man has a right to life; to live he 
has only three means—to rob, to beg, or to work. 
Now, do they add, we will not rob. You are then but 
scoundrels and brigands, are they responded to. We 
will not beg. Ah! miserable vagabonds! cry out the 
honest people. We will work. Set of lazy fellows! 
Such are the reasons interchanged from one part to the 
other. It is easily understood that Socialism discoun- 
tenanced could find nothing to reply to so mighty - 
ments. What remained for it to do was to acknowledge 
itself vanquished, and to play the dead body. But the 
cunning pretend that it is not dead at all, that it never 
felt so strong and lively as since the time they have been 
looking out for the means of killing it honestly and de- 
votely.—VILLEGARDELLE.” 
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Open Council, 
(IN THIS DEPARTMENT, AS ALL OPINIONS, HOWRVER EXTREME, 


ARE ALLOWED AN EXPRESSION, THE EDITOR NECESSARILY 
HOLDS HIMSELF RESPONSIBLE FOR NONE. ] 





There 1s no learned man but willconfess he hath much 
profited | reading controversiea, his senses awak 

and hisjudgment sharpened, If, then, it be profitable for 
him to read, why should 1t not, at least, be tolerable for 
his adversary to write.—MILTON, 





{Mr. Neill is informed that the letter referred to 
the Boston Liberator as being addressed to the Leader 
by Mr. Joseph Barker, late of Wortley, in this coun- 
try, certainly never reached us.]} 





OUR RIDICULOUS ANCESTORS. 


December 17, 1851. 

Srn,—At the time of the Weedon accident I prepared 
this short note to send to your ‘ Open Council”; but 
the exigency of travel delayed it. Let those, how- 
ever, who think it out of date, be sure that they speak 
advisedly ; for, unless railway management is rapidly 
amended, another accident may put it into date by 
the time it appears. 

At the soirée of a Mechanics’ Institution lately, a 
Railway Director quoted a well-known fact, that in 
the olden times (from which it was said we were 
happily far removed)—the times when a:person, be- 
fore setting out from Edinburgh or York to London, 
used to make his will, not being by any means sure 
whether he would reach the end of his journey. At 
this striking simplicity of those whom Albert Smith 
describes as our ‘old guv’nors’’ the meeting laughed 
out its roughest roar (the people are hard in the 
mouth where this took place), and the Railway 
Director himself laughed as heartily as anybody. 
For myself, I laughed because the Director laughed 
(the very aberrations of respectability being r te 
able), otherwise I should not have laughed; for it 
seemed to me that our forefathers were not so very 
ridiculous, after all, and that in our day we may not 
unwisely imitate their precaution. At most sta’ a 
little business is done in the way of railway-insurance 
tickets, to which might not inappropriately be added 
the sale of *‘ Forms of Wills.” For further - 
lars inquire of the Coroner at Claycross, Bicester, 
Weedon, Hornsey, and, generally, down the Eastern 
Counties and Brighton lines, 

G. J, Horroaxx, 
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The Leaver. 





[Sarurpay, 





THE ELECTORS AND THE ELECTED. 

TO THE CHARTISTS, 
December 17, 1851. 
Brorner Cuartists,—You are being told you can- 
not elect an Executive of three (or five) men, and 
pay them for labour done, because the last convention 
did not make such a regulation, and therefore it 
would be undemocratic to alter the constitution of 
the committee. 

I don’t understand such very nice scruples. My 
notion is that that is the most democratic which is the 
best for democracy. My notion is, the constituency 
that sends delegates whom it sends; that primary 
assemblies are higher than elected bodies, and that, 
therefore, the full free vote of the entire Chartist 
movement can make any improvement it pleases in 
its organization. So much for the objection on the 
score ofdemocracy. A nice position we should be in 
at a time of crisis if we found there was something 
wrong in our organization, and we must needs wait 
until we could afford the money, and get up the 
machinery requisite for summoning a convention ! If 
there is an evil, get rid of it as speedily as you can. 
And here is an occasion when we cannot wait till 
a convention is called together. An Executive (by 
the rules) must be elected at once. A convention 
could not meet in less than six weeks, and, therefore, 
I suggested the only democratic course left in the 
emergency, to make forthwith a direct appeal to the 
Chartist body, whether certain alterations were 
needed in the formation of an Executive. You are 
further told you should elect a committee of nine, 
because the large number “insures a good average 
attendance.” 

Pay the men, then you can command their at- 
tendance, and discard them if they are negligent ser- 
vants. 

Nine are further recommended, as giving the ad- 
vantage of a multiplicity of opinions, That is just 
what we should avoid, it prevents unity of action. 


One man tells us, “I’m a Communist, elect none | 


but Communists with me.” Another says, ‘I’m for 
supporting the middle-class movement.’’ Each one 
tries to divert Chartism into a tool to carry out his 


own peculiar notions, and thus all pull different | 


ways, and neutralize the Chartist power. 

This comes of having men given to other move- 
ments on our committee. Would you take a black- 
smith to plane a board, ora bricklayer to makea 
pair of shoes? In the same way in which you want 
a carpenter to do a carpenter’s work, or a weaver for 
weaving, so you want a Chartist for Chartism, And 
until you feel and act upon this you will never have 
Chartist work done properly, 

One rich gentleman who, if he had given that time 


to the interests of man which he has devoted to his | 


own, would not possess the riches he now boasts of. 
One rich gentleman—and there are others who might 
be as rich, and perhaps richer, than he, had they not 
trampled upon Mammon to kneel before humanity, 
had they not preferred the dungeons with which he 
taunts them, to the country house in which he revels, 
one rich gentleman tells us it is unnecessary and 
impracticable “to pay an Executive”! Let the 
rich man say it is unnecessary—I, the poor man, say 
it is not, and I am prouder of my poverty than he is 
of his riches. He tells us, ‘‘ We do not want an 
Executive to live upon our energies and sacrifices !”’ 
Then neither should he want to live upon the ener- 
gies and sacrifices of an Executive. It is disgraceful 
in any movement to ask men to do that for us which 
we refuse to do for others. “ {mpracticable.”” What ? 
with such numbers of rich friends, ready friends, 
ready.to form an Executive all for nothing? Surely 
if so ready to form an Executive, they must be ready 
to support one! He tells us, moreover, that we 
should ‘‘ be better served’ by rich amateurs than 
by men whom we paid, 

By whom should we be better served than by a 
Harney or a Kydd? and can they serve us unless we 
give them the means of living? People have such a 
naughty habit, that they will not live without 
eating. The unpaid system, by the inevi.able law of 
bread and cheese, drives such men from our active ad- 
vocacy ; and tell the rich gentleman that one such man 
is worth a thousand of his order, with ten thousand 
times his sovereigns to boot. Another evil in an 
unpaid Executive is, that it renders it almost impe- 
rative that none but London men should be elected; 
whereas, the metropolis should enjoy no such mono- 
poly in the committee ; which should not be tinged 
by local interests, but represent a national feeling. 

The writer further objects to a committee exclu- 
sively of working men. I never proposed it. What 
I said was, that the committee should consist of men 
who would do our work, and not coquet with a 
hundred different things. That was a sham perver- 
sion of my meaning. I perfectly agree with our 
wealthy monitor that a man, because he had been in 
prison, is no better than another man. I am as 


opposed to aristocracy of “ convicts,” as I am to any 
other aristocracy ; but I do say this, that getting into 
prison is no cause of reproach, as he makes it. And 
that it does not “ evidence,’”’ as he says, ‘“‘a want of 
the foresight, 
possessed ;”” 


calmness, and thought nec: to be 
since none could more discreet, 








thoughtful, and calm, than the leaders of the Trades’ 
Unions, and they are in Stafford gaol notwith- 
standing. Calm or loud, despotism imprisons de- 
mocracy whenever it grows dangerous.* A more 
important point is the policy of not electing men 
pledged to other movements. 

Our friend talks largely of the “ Society for the 
Repeal of the Taxes on Knowledge,’ the “ Anti- 
state Church Society,” and the ‘Secular School 
Society.” I said nothing about them—though, if a 
man gives his time to them, he cannot be giving it to 
us; but what I didsay was, we should not elect men 
wedded to a hostile political movement. We are en- 
gaged in a struggle of labour against capital, and we 
should not elect men united with the capitalist. The 
question is not, are we to join a “ parallel associa- 
tion,” as the writer says, but are we to join a hostile 
one and have its agents on our Executive, to neutralize 
and strangle our movement. Such is the association 
in No. 11, Poultryt—unfledged political birds, who 
have not yet got the first down feathers of democracy 
upon them. 

Why do I call them hostile? Because, ina struggle 
of labour against capital, every extension of the 
franchise that increases the power of the rich more 
than it increases the power of the poor, weakens and 
lessens the chances of the latter to obtain their rights. 
I know of no ‘parallel”’ association. If Financial 
Reformers mean the same thing as the Charter, let 
them give up the field to the working men who 
raised the Charter fifteen years before the political 
poultry had ever cackled. But if they mean not the 
same, and they do not if they mean merely an in- 
stalment of the franchise (as 1 have elsewhere 
shown), and that an instalment of one hundred 
per cent. given to the middle class for every ten 
per cent. given to the working class, and if that 
ten per cent. be given only to the aristocracy of 
labour, then I say it is a hostile movement, one 


ruinous to the people’s cause, and the man who | 


supports it is, though unconsciously, ourenemy. I 
say, ‘‘ though unconsciously’ ; for our argument is 
not, as this writer tells you, ‘that all men are vil- 
lains, but it is that we wont be made fools and have 
the old tricks of 1832 played over again. I desire, 
as well as he, to see Chartism made “ loveable”; 
but I do not wish to see it made a plaything and a 
laughing stock of the rich. I would sooner see it 
hateful in their eyes than contemptible in our own! 
And you may depend upon it, as soon as the rich 
begin to loveit, it will be a thing not worth the affec- 
tions of the poor. 

Having said this much as to whom I conceive the 
people should elect, permit me to offer a word to 
those whom they are electing. There seems a mis- 
apprehension on the part of some as to the amount 
of labour expected from a member of the Executive. 
I do not believe the Chartists expect unreasonable 
work from him ; but I think they do expect, and I 
know they have a right to expect, that their servants 
shall perform their work, and that it ismot unreason- 
able to expect the member of the Executive who 
remains in town, to attend at the office for at least as 
many hours as a banker’s ora merchant’s clerk would 
do, and that each should be prepared to pass in rota- 
tation one month out of the three in the country. I 
do not see that a man need have the capabilities of a 
steam-engine to perform that which, in his respec- 
tive line, is performed by every commercial traveller 
or trader’s servant. I regret that any should refuse 
to serve in the people’s cause. Poor chance has 
Democracy when its best men refuse to serve it. 
This is false pride, and its errors should be pointed 
out to a friend (however intimate or valued), for he 
is no honourable man who does not reprove the 
errors of a brother as freely as the sins of a foe. No 
man should be too proud to live by work ; and if not 
too proud to take wages from a private employer, 
no man should be too proud to take them from the 
noblest of masters—the People, in the holiest of 
work—their redemption. It is wrong—very wrong— 
to reject the helm when called to it in the most 
critical and dangerous hour. Is this the way to keep 
the movement on? Stray lecturing and isolated 
tours won’t do it. The shout and cheer of the 
meeting may be attractive, the independent desultory 
journey may prove more pleasant; but the steady, 
obedient, and assiduous service is what we want, and 
when called to the post of duty, no man should shrink 
from it in the time of apathy. 

To the rally, then, every man who has a heart in 
the cause. We cannot spare one amid the honest 
sterling few who stand unshaken in the vanguard of 
our battle. Do you see what comes of such reformers? 
You leave the helm to the incapable or designing ; 
you repress the rising courage of the people; you 
shake their awakening contidence. What must the 
people think and feel when they call on those whom 





* There have been many personal remarks written. 
These I do not answer. Whether I did or did not regu- 
larly attend the committee when not on Chartist busi- 
ness in the country, has nothing to do with the question, 
Whether three, five, or nine should be elected as an 
Executive, paid or unpaid. ‘The reader is referred to the 
weekly attendance list, as published in the democratic 
pa 
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they love and trust to serve them, and one 
they answer, ‘* Not I!” “Not I!” “Not _~ 


this the oe to help Neer” 9 and that in its most 
critical and trying hour? Oh no! the Charter ig 
endangered, stand by it! stand by it! every man of 
heart, stand by your ranks! face round on every 
side! hold up the banner in your centre; stand firm 
till the storm has blown by—then comes the signal, 
MARCH, and we will move onward, 
Ernest Jongg, 





REPLY TO “A LETTER TO CHARTISTs,” 
London, December 1, 1851, 

Sm,—Genuine criticism is always beneficial, and 
we should be grateful for it; but, to fulfil its office 
thoroughly, to do its work well, it should be scrupu. 
lously accurate, inflexibly just, and always kindly, 
The critic of a popular movement is the most im. 

ortant officer thereof: he is a responsible censor, 

iable to the exercise of his particular function on 
himself. Our friendly critic, H. R. N., in his “ Letter 
to Chartists,’’ with much truth well spoken, has made 
no distinctions: we are all swept up into one lot of 
rubbish. He must know (asI know) that the noisy, 
the turbulent, the denunciatory, and abusive persons 
among the Chartists are the most notorious, perhaps, 
but the least numerous, and who are endured 
their proved sincerity in many cases, whilst they are 
rebuked for their violence. If H.R. N. meant by 
** the Chartists’’ only a certain portion of them, he 
were wise to have said so, and should have stated 
their relative numbers, because it is not true of any 
of his charges to apply them to the whole body. For 
example :— All the Chartists have not “set up certain 
wordy idols”; do not ‘suppose that strong words are 
strong sense’; do not “‘ ask ‘ Where’s Moloch?’” 
except to put him out; do not ‘‘ mistake sound for 
sense, and noise for strength’’; do not “ denounce 
all who will denounce everybody’’; do not “ scorn 
to be practical’’; do not “ revel in the vague”’; do 
not “ like to be oppressed”; do not “ laud to the 
skies the great talker and little doer’; do not “ re- 
gard talk as an end, not as a means,”” With some, 
nay with many, of the Chartists, their movement is 
“‘asteady gale ”’ intelligently adopted, conscientiously 
adhered to, candidly avowed, and _ temperately 
advocated, who are Chartists and gentlemen, who 
cannot be vulgar, who work from honesty and 
earnestness of conviction, and are the very core of 
the movement, the quiet internal power round which 
aggregate men who, presenting certain rude appear- 
ances of mind and manners, have been readily selected 
as our models of the whole by our opponents, but 
who cannot be so recognized by one of ourselves, 
Candour requires a disavowal of the misconduct of a 
few and not a sweeping censure of the many; when 
the critic shall select the actual offenders, and speak 
of them, we shall listen without feeling any injustice ; 
when this is not so, we must disavow the charges as 
caricature not portraiture, as the exceptional put for 
the general, the transient for the enduring. 

Criticism, the result of culture, gives greater light ; 
instinct of the people, that inspiration of humanity, 
gives greater heat. I regret to see them put in 
opposition. Why may we not have the illumination 
of culture (which always causes criticism) with the 
prolific heat of popular instinct united into one pro- 
cess of radiation over society? That man shall be 
the leader who can combine a in his own person. 
Till then let us not have a renewal of the world-old 
contest.—Light trying to put down heat, and 
heat trying to burn up light. Let these estima- 
ble critics remember that all movements have 
these two parties—the Girondists and the Mountain ; 
and the wisdom and policy of a Chartist is to unite 
these oppositions, to be careful in his censures, to 
avoid irritations—for no man is unassailable by kind- 
ness, no man is proof against irritations ; and there 
is a danger of doing the wrong we condemn, by de- 
nouncing denunciation, and unjustly implicating the 
innocent in a universal censure. Let H.R. N. per- 
severe in the path of personal exertion, convincing 
individuals, restraining violent feelings in his locality, 
teaching and exemplifying mild language, temperate 
tone, and kind manners, with strong convictions and 
decided measures—sure that others are labouring in 
the same course, with as certain success; for the 
People are sound at heart, and soon respond to the 
generous call and the affectionate example. Let us 
be careful how we constantly expose our faults, for 
exposure hardens them. If we justify our opponents 
by our indiscreet confessions, we do a wrong to those 
who are the real heart and life of the Chartist move- 
ment—the calm, the temperate, the reflective, and 
practical men, who are not often the most prominent, 
though the most useful, of the Chartists. I. C. O. 


SCARCITY OF GENUINE POETRY. 
Glasgow, December 9, 1851. 
Srr,—There can be no surer evidence of the scat 
city of genuine poetry at the present day, than the 
injudicious approbation awarded by critics to effu- 
sions pretending to be such, however questionable 
such pretensions may be, whether as to the structure 
or the moral tone of the productions. If as to the 
former much allowance should be made to mex- 
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authorship, it will be admitted that in 
to the latter nothing should ever in any circum- 
stances be conceded. I am afraid that the critic in 
last Saturday’s Leader—in his remarks on the verses 
of the young aspirant to public favour, Mr. A. Smith, 
a from some cause or other, over- 
looked this very important principle and distinction. 
That, in writing from this place, I may not be sup- 
posed to be actuated by any unworthy motive, I may 
remark that I know Mr. Smith only by name; that I 
have myself no pretensions to, nor no faculty for, 
yerse-making; besides that, being by no means 
anxious to verify in his case the proverb of ‘ a pro- 
phet having no honour in his own country,’’ I would 
naturally rejoice in the fact of Scotland producing 
what she has often done before—a true poet. But, 
as I have already indicated, there is in poetry to be 
desiderated something of infinitely more importance 
than congruity of metaphor, or intensity of passion ; 
and I cannot help thinking that the mere animalism 
=the puerile indelicacy—of the sonnet to which 
etitie points so approvingly, should have met at 
is hands with a very different reception. It is true 
that the works of too many men of genius are dis- 
by similar blemishes ; and yet at the present 
day it will hold that, with the wide field of nature 
fore him, and the world of thought and feeling 
within, upon which to operate, an author, and espe- 
cially a young author, even if he feel at liberty to 
gloat over and commit to writing his impressions of 


the turbulent emotions of appetite, should be re- | 


strained from making _— what no modest man 
would write, and no modest woman could be expected 


toread. If this should be thought too severe, I beg | 


to ask the critic, if he have sisters or daughters, 
whether he considers as fit for their perusal such 

as the passage in question, or even certain 
sonnets of an author who is, and that justly, world- 
renowned ? 

If, however, it shall be made to appear that there 
is nothing in the objection I have now mooted—that, 
in fact, it is to be ascribed entirely to my ignorance 
of the extent of poetic licence—I 
bound to acquiesce. I should be much better pleased 
at this, than in being obliged to conclude that the 
critic in the Leader, emulous of the hardihood in 
other respects characteristic of that journal, has set 
the mark of his approbation on poetry, irrespective 
of a consideration of its moral sentiment and tend- 
ency. Than this I can conceive of nothing done by 
an influential public writer to be more unwise or 
fatal ; for, if ever there was a time when lighter lite- 
rature should be of a tone pure and healthy, and 
—— of imagination be checked with unsparing 

and, it is now, when men’s minds are stirred and 
agitated by conflicting speculation on topics of the 
highest interest—and when the prevalence of sound 
feeling as to personal morality is indispensable to just 
and safe conclusions, as well as to the ultimate well- 
being of society. W.M. 





A NEW DAILY PAPER. 
3, Kempe’s-row, Pimlico, November 17, 1851. 

Sirn,—I see, by an advertisement in your paper of 
Saturday last, that the Kossuth Demonstration Com- 
mittee will meet and settle some financial matters, 
and consider the future proceedings of the Committee. 

Now, Sir, I beg leave, through the medium of your 
“Open Council,” to throw out a hint for their consi- 
deration,—that of establishing a Daily Paper—un- 
stamped—at a low price, in order that true statements 
of the great struggle now going on may be brought 
prominently daily before the toiling masses of this 
ral thereby assisting the great cause of European 

rty. 

The means of obtaining correct information by the 
people are of a limited character; the small fry of 
“ weeklies,” which sell immensely, do not, cannot, 

ive to their readers dond-fide statements of events ; 

must gather most, if not all, their information 
from their more fortunate capitalist brethren—the 
Morning papers. These huge engines—the daily 
be used for the worst of purposes,—are so 

used (see the Kossuth procedings). Why? Because 
it is the interest of the shareholders in them to uphold 
certain systems of government, whether beneficial to 
the people at large, or not; secing that, if these so- 
ealled systems of government perish, so must they— 
not as individuals, but as individuals possessing 
— from having power in money. Well, then, 
ving shown that the power of the daily press is 
often used to pervert, rather than to instruct, it is 
not consistent with common sense to suppose that 
the small cheap “* weekly ’—beset as it is with paper 
duties, stamp duties, &c.—can supply a better and 
truer article than that from which it is obliged to 


» = thus far prefaced, I now come to the point. 

the Committee organize as large a body of useful, 
steady, practical men as can be found ready to embark 
in the cause; collect all moneys, in as large sums as 
Possible, or be they never so small; issue shares of 
what kind rd may think most proper and useful ; 
get a good staff of writers; issue the first number of 
the Prorte’s Press (or any other name) unstamped ; 
commence warfare in right good earnest against all 





am, of course, | 


| stamps and taxes on knowledge. The result will be, 


that more good will be done in one month for Kossuth, 
for England, for the whole of Europe, than all the 
speeches ever delivered, ee by Times or Post, 
or the useless machinery of petition in use by the 
Anti-Tax-on-Knowledge Society can ever do, with 
double the capital. 

With the aid of the people, a paper of the class 
pointed out—what could not the people do? With 
such a power in their own hands, despots would soon 
learn that there is a power in the pen, and mightier 
far than that of the sword. 


Iam, Sir, yours truly, W. Srevens. 





* SOCIAL REFORM AND EDUCATION.” 
Phrenological Museum, 367, Strand, 
October 29, 1851. 

Srr,—Having read with great interest the letters 
of Mr. Coningham and Mr. Travis on Social Reform 
and Education in the recent numbers of the Leader, 
may I be allowed in “ Open Council” to make one 
| or two remarks thereon at the present stage of the 
inquiry? Both writers in their philosophical attempt 





| 
| to analyse the nature of the being to be educated or 
improved, before suggesting the methods of education 
| and improvement themselves, have evidently chosen 
| the right path; and no observer of nature will for a 
| moment dispute the great principle laid down, viz., 
“the dependence of character on organization and 
| external circumstances.”’ But have your correspon- 
dents gone far enough? have they concentrated all 
| the available rays of light which modern philosophy 
has shed on this subject? Surely not, or the disco- 
veries of Gall and Spurzheim might have been made 
to furnish a yet more definite axiom of equal or 
greater importance, viz., that mental manifestation is 
| universally connected with brain, and that by the 
| study of this organ the nature and extent of the 
| mental faculties themselves can be arrived at. 
| I know not whether your correspondents have 
| Studied the magnificent labours of Gall, in his 
| Anatomie et Physiologie du Cerveau, or the philoso- 
phical and irrefutable analyses of motive and powers, 
the simple and rational views on education—in the 
numerous works of Spurzheim. I have done so, and 
if permitted will on some future occasion show the 
bearings of this system of mental philosophy on the 
subject under discussion, Let it suffice for the pre- 
sent to enter a protest against the conclusion of Mr. 
Coningham, that “every infant, except in case of 
organic diseases, is capable of being formed into a 
very inferior or a very superior being, according to 
the qualities of the external circumstances allowed to 
influence that constitution from birth;’’ or that of 
Mr Travis, ‘‘ That man is good by nature, or prone 
to prefer right or good to wrong orevil. . . . . 
His past errors have arisen from ignorance, which 
caused him to adopt false ideas of right and wrong, 
or of that which is conducive or detrimental to his 
happiness.”” And again—* That the individual whose 
intelligence and moral feelings have been compara- 
tively well developed (by education?) will resist 
almost or entirely without an effort the temptation 
which will as certainly produce a vicious will and 
evil conduct in one who has been less favourably 
educated. 

These conclusions, though containing much truth, 
err in overstating the case—in attributing too much 
to external, and too little to internal, circumstances. 
They do not explain how the untaught Murillo could 
paint artistically at four years old—how Handel, 
persecuted by his father for his devotion to music, 
could compose at eight—or Pascal discover for him- 
self in childhood the propositions of Euclid’s first 
book, while the sons of many a millionnaire, with 
thousands lavished on their education, never attain 
mediocrity. What ‘external circumstances,” that 
do not operate on hundreds similarly chained to 
poverty and ignorance in early life, developed the 
spirit of the muse in Burns, in Bloomfield, and in 
Elliott, and taught them to sing so sweetly and so 
well? Why have persons moving in the highest cir- 
cles, from whom temptation is utterly removed, been 
frequently known to appropriate what is not their 
own, in plain words to steal—while unswerving in- 
tegrity has been maintained by men tempted by 
poverty, by associates, almost by education, through 
a long life? Mr. Coningham and Mr. Travis appear 
to me both to have overlooked the fact, that education 
can only give ideas, but not faculties—that it can 
direct and improve motives, within certain limits, 
but not implant them. The intellectual faculties and 
the feelings are innate, and their relative energy de- 
pends more upon original constitution or develop- 
ment than upon subsequent exercise. Yet is educa- 
tion a mighty lever for the elevation of mankind, and 
none more than the disciples of Gall and Spurzheim 
acknowledge its legitimate influence and its absolute 
necessity, especially when administered according to 
the principles of that mental philosophy which Gall 


| pronounced “one of the principal elements by which 
the philosophy of the nineteenth century will be ef- 
fectually (définitivement) distinguished from that of 
the preceeding, a result hitherto so vainly attempted,” 
(Philosophie Positive, tom. 3, p. 842.) 

Francis Rupatt, Jun. 





| and his colleague founded ; and Auguste Comte has | , ‘scene ‘ 
| has since taken place; foreign, however, is not pressed 








Commercial Afoirs. 
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MONEY MARKET AND CITY INTELLIGENCE 
Fripay. 

Consols on Monday closed at 963; on Tuesday and 
Wednesday at 96) §; and on Thursday at 96g 3. The 
opening price this morning was—Consols, 96§ 7, steady 
market. 

The fluctuations have been:—Consols, from 964 3; 
Bank Stock, from 2144 to 2154; and Exchequer Bills, 
 - =. to 7 one. el 

n Foreign Stocks yesterday, the bargains comprised— 
Brazilian, at 94; the Small, 934; Mexican, for money, 
264 and §; for the account, 26%, #, and §; Peruvian, for 
account, 90 and ; Portuguese Four F on Cents., 
Converted, 33 and 33}; Russian Four-and-a-Half per 
contin, 1024, ~ ae ee Five aay 4 
842, 4, 84, 4, 833, an +; Spanis ve per Cents. 
eg 20}; for the account, 21 and 20; Three 

r Cents., 40 and 404; the New De 164; 

enezuela, 35} and 4; Dutch Two-and-a-Half 
Cents., 59§, 4, amd 3; and the Four per Cent. - 
cates, 90} and 893. 





BANK OF ENGLAND. 


An Account, pursuant to the Act 7th and 8th V! cap. 32 
for the week ending on Saturday, December 6, . 
ISSUE DEPARTMENT. 


£ 
Notes issued ..., 29,902,930 Government Debt, 11,015.100 
Other Securities .. 2,984,900 


Gold Coin and Bul- 
lion ..... « eeee ee 15,869,555 
Silver Bullion ,... 33,375 
£29,902,930 £29,902,930 
BANKING DEPARTMENT. 
Proprietors’Capital,14,553,000 | Government Secu- 
Rest....00ccccsccecs 3,126,495 rities (including 
Public Deposits (in- Dead-weight An- 
eluding Exche- nuity) ....eecees 13,241,768 
quer, Savings’ Other Securities ., 11,547,043 


Banks, Commis- 


Notes ....... 11,048,425 
sioners of National 


Gold ‘and Silver 











Debt, and Divi- Coin .. seees eevee 615,654 
dend Accounts).. 8,077,344 
Other Deposits.... 9,539,188 
Seven-day andother 
Bills ...... seeeee 1,156,863 
£36,452,890 £36,452,890 


Dated December 11, 1851. M. MARSHALL, Chief Cashier, 


BRITISH FUNDS FOR THE PAST WEEK. 
(Closing Prices.) 








Satur. | Mond.| Tues.| Wedn. Thurs. Frid. 

Bank Stock....] —— | 215 2143 | 2143, 215 — 
3 per Ct. Red ., wv 7 97 97 96 _— 
3p.C.Con.Ans.| 97] 97 97 97g | «97 _ 
3 p.C. An.1726.| ——| ——| —-| —"| —]| — 
3p. Ct. Con,, Ac, a 98 97 96 -—— 
34 p. Cent. An. 97 988 98 97 cat — 
New 5perCts.| ——| —— | —— — o_o 
Long Ans, , 1860. i)>— 7 7 -a-- 
Ind.St.104p.ct.| 262 — | 2@~2 —_—\i—_— _ 
Ditto Bonds ..{ GO p}; 6lp| 6 p/| 6lp| 58 p}| — 
Ex. bills, 1000.) 50p | 48 p} 53 p| 48 p| 48 p| — 
Ditto, 50...) 50p}] 48 p] S2p] 47 p | —— | ame 
Ditto, Smal! | 50 p/| 48p} S2p| 47p! 5lp| — 




















FOREIGN FUNDS. 
(Last Official Quotation during the Week ending Friday 
vening.) 
Austrian5 perCents. 71 ; Mexican 5 per Ct. Ace. 
90 ———— Small ; 


38 


Belgian Bds., 44 p. Ct, 
Brazilian 5 per it. — 


| Neapolitan 5 per Cents. — 
Buenos Ayres 6p. Cts. 45 


Peruvian 44 per Cents. 87} 





Chilian 6 per Cents... 1014 Portuguese 5 per Cent. 
Danish 5 perCents. .. 102 —4perCts. 33 
Amuse’ 








4 per Cents... 893 
Ecuador Bonds ax x 
French 5 p.C.An.atPariz 96.. 
- 3 p.Cts., Julyl1,58.45 


Russian, 1822, 4) p. Cta. 1038 
Span. Actives, 5 p. Cts. 204 

i Passive eo 5 

— Deferred —— 


| 
! 
| 
Dutch 2 per Cents... 58 
' 











SHARES. 
Last Official Quotation for Week ending Friday Evening, 
RalLWays, | BANKs. 
Aberdeen 102 | Australasian es —— 
Bristol and Exeter 80 | British North American 45 
Caledonian ee «+ 153] Colonial .. 


Eastern Counties _— 
Edinburgh and Glasgow — 
Great Northern .. ee 8 
Great 8. & W.( Ireland) = 
Great Western .. ° 85 
Lancashire and Yorkshire 57§ 
Lapcaster and Carlisle — 
Lond., Brighton, & 8. Coast 944 


Commercial of London,, 254 
London and Westminster 230 
Lendon Joint Stock .. 18} 
National of Ireland .. —~» 
National Provincial .. oo — 
Provincial of Ireland .. 44 
Union of Australia o- 354 
Union of London « Mj 


London and Blackwall... 7 MINKs, 

London and N.-Western 116 | Bolanos «. es  - 

Midland .. ee . 554 | Brazilian Imperial _— 

North British .. os 7 | Ditto, St. John del Rey 19 

South-Eastern and Dover — | Cobre Copper .. sit 


South-Western ., . 


oo MIsCELLANROUS, 
York, Neweas., & Berwick | 


Australian Agricultural 15 

Yogk and North Midland 217| Canada .. oe o 4 
Docks. General Steam .. 27 

East and West India .. 142 

London .. e « 116 

St. Katharine ., oo 


Penins.& Oriental Steam 67 
Royal Mai) Steam o «683 
South Australian «- 2 








CORN EXCHANGE. 
MARK-LANE, Friday, December 19.—The supplies of 
Wheat during the week have been very small, either of 
English or foreign, but large of Flow: from New York. 
On Monday Wheat was Is. lower, and no improvement 


for sale. Oats were cheaper on Monday, but they have 
since shown a tendency to recover the decline. Beans 
and Peas are both ls. cheaper than hst week. Barley 
without alteration. The country markets held during 
the week have been attended with the dullness ugual at 
this season of the year. 


ae NP 


I 
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_ [Sarurnay, 





The arrivals off the coast of cargoes from the Black 
Sea and the Mediterranean are few. The Alexandrian 
Mail brought advices of a large number of ships loading 
there with grain for the United Kingdom. 

Arrivals from December 13 to December 18. 
English. Trish. Foreign, 
Wheat .. .. 3810 — pi Sin 
Barley .. .. 9240 —— — 
Oats.. +e «- 3160 3300 2760 
Flour “* ef 1950 a aaieceaed 1780 sks. 
19290 bls. 





GRAIN, Mark-lane, Dec. 12, 














Wheat, R. New 33s. to 36s. Maple ...... 30s. to 31s, 
Fine .....+2. 35 — 38 White ....-. 34 — 36 
Old ...eeeeee. 36 — 40 Boilers ...... 36 — 38 
White ...... 38 — 40 Beans, Ticks... 26 — 28 
Fis@ ccccce Old .......0.. 28 — 30 
Superior New Indian Corn.... 27 — 29 

Bye woe — Oats, Feed .... 17 — 18 

Barle - Fine .... 18 — 19 
Malting...... 25 — 27 Poland ...... 20 — 21 

Malt, Ord....... 48 — 52 Fine .... 31 —22 
Fine ...eee00 58 — 54 Potato ...... 18 — 19 

Peas, Hog...... 29 — 30 Fine .... 19 — 20 

FLOUR. 

Town-made ...ccccsccccccsscscceccecces per sack 378, to 10a, 

Beconds .....+06+ pedaresecécceccsecedicnccnsees SO 38 

Essex and Suffolk, on board ship ....ccssee.ceseess 33 —= 36 

Norfolk and Stockton .,....ccccccccccescccess — 3 

AMCciCaD coc cccce cecccccccccccces per barrel 19 — 22 


Canadian .......+. o cece ccsecccons pecseecces ) 23 
Wheaten Bread , 64d. the 4b. loaf. Households, 53d. 








GENERAL AVERAGE PRICE OF GRAIN 
Week ENDING Dee. 6. 
Imperial General Weekly Average. 
Wheat 6d. | Rye. 
Barley ° 0 Bean: 
GS. cccecccccccces 18 8 PeaS.ccccccccccccoes & 
Aggregate Average of the Six Weeks. 
















WERE cccccsccccese BG. Bd.) BPO occ ccccce ove 4d. 
Barley... 2% 7 Beans 5 
Dvcccsccccccccese 1B 0 Peas .... 5 








AVERAGE PRICE UF SUGAR, 

The average price of Brown or Muscovado Sugar, computed 
from the returns made in the week ending the 25th day of 
November, 1851, is 21s. Lid. per ewt. 

BUTCHERS’ MEAT. 
NEWGATE AND LEADENHALL.* S™M°THFIELD.* 
s.d, 8, d. s. d 8 

MO vcccccccccvecccses SF BUWS G occcecccoee 
Mutten . 
Veak cecce » 
Pork wceseccccccccess 
* To sink the offal, per 8]b, 















Pigs . 





PROVISIONS, 
Butter—Best Fresh, Ils. Od. to 12s. per doz, 
Carlow, £4 2s, to £4 4s. per cwt. 
Bacon, Irish ...ccccscccccoccse sosccoces sper cwt. 443. to 463. 
2— WwW 







Cheese, Cheshire ...c.cccceseccccceccccsccecceces 

Derby, Plain ..... 
Hlams, York | .. ccccccccsccccscscscssccccccccesccs OO — 60 
Eggs, French, per 120, 6s. Od. to 6s, 9d. 





FROM THE LONDON GAZETTE, 
Friday, December 12. 

Banxnopts.—A. R. Davis (and not O. R. Davis), New- 
court, Bow-lane, City, wine merchant, to surrender December 19, 
January 20; solicitors, Mesars. Cooper and Gale, Verulam- 
buildings,Gray’s-inn ; official assignee, Mr. Bell, Coleman-street- 
buildings — C. fanpDers, Collingwood-street, Black- 
friars-road, provision merchant, December 19, January 22; 
solicitors, Messrs. Lawrence, Plews, and Boyer, Frederick- 
place, Old Jewry; official assignee, Mr. Bell, ig ee yo 


and Son, Old Jewry; official assig Mr. Stansfeld—N. Grary, 





St. James’s-street, Piccadilly, and Oxford-street, staymaker, 
December 30, January 27; solicitors, Messrs. Lawrance, Plews, 
and Boyer, Old Jewry-chambers; official assignee, Mr. Edwards, 
Sambrook-court, Basinghall-street—G. STANER, jun., Margate, 
baker, December 30, February 3; solicitors, Messrs, Crowder 
and Maynard, Coleman-street; and Mr. Wright, Margate; 
official assignee, Mr. Edwards, Sambrook-court, Basinghall- 
street—J. P. Goprrey, Cullompt e hire, late paper- 
maker, December 24, January 20; solicitor, Mr. Gioley, Exeter ; 
official assignee, Mr. Hirtzel, Exeter—F. E. PREEDY, Sherborne, 
wine-merchant, December 23, January 15; solicitors, Messrs. 
Nichols and Clark, Cook’s-court, Lincoln’s-inn ; Messrs. Garland 
and Fear, Sherborne; and Mr. Terrell, Exeter ; official assignee, 
Mr. Hirtzel, Exeter—F. BLamey, Gwennep, Cornwall, grocer, 
December 23, January 20; solicitors, Mr. Stokes, Truro; and 
Mr. Stogdon, Exeter ; official assignee, Mr. Hernaman, Exeter— 
G. Fietrcuer and A. Craven, Leeds, cloth manufacturers, 
January 9 and 30; solicitors, Messrs. Richardson and Gaunt, 
Leeds ; official assignee, Mr. Young, Leeds—J. Eyre, Sheffield, 
grocer, January 10, February 7; solicitor, Mr. Dixon, Sheffield, 
official assignee, Mr. Freeman, Sheffield—E. W1LKINSON and 
T. Bent ey, Liverpool, tailors, January 5 and 20; solicitor, 
Mr. Toulmin, Liverpool; official assignee, Mr. Cazenove, Liver- 
pool—I, ABRAHAMS, Liverpool, tailor, December 26, January 22 ; 
solicitor, Mr. Shackelton, Leeds; official assignee, Mr. Turner, 
Liverpool—C. BatnpripGe, Birkenhead, ironmonger, December 
24, January 15; solicitors, Mr. Reece, Birmingham; and Mr. 
Owen, Liverpool; official assignee, Mr. Bird, Liverpool—J, 
Wanrsurton, Liverpool, tailor, December 29, January 20; soli- 
citor, Mr. Dodge, Liverpool; official assignee, Mr. Cazenove, 
Liverpool—J. J. Smiru, Liverpool, earthenware manufacturer, 
December 26, January 22; solicitor, Mr. Pemberton, Liverpool; 
official assiguee, Mr. Turner, Liverpool. 


REAT WESTERN RAILWAY.— 
BW On CHRISTMAS-DAY the same Trains will run as on 
Sundays, with the addition of the Day Mail from Paddington at 
10.15 a.m. to Bristol, and from Bristol at 8.35 a.m. to Pad- 
dington, calling at the usual Stations, 
Return Tickets will be available from Wednesday the 24th 
until the 29th instant inclusive, 


QMITH’s NEW VERTICAL LAMP, with 
Shade and glass complete, l4s.; it gives the light of eight 
candles for the cost of two. HIGHLY RECTIFIED OIL, 
3s. 6d. per gallon. BEST STORE CANDLES, 5s. per dozen 
pounds; no guttering, no wasting, and twice the light of com- 
mon dips. COMPOSITE (no snuffing), 6s. 6d. SMITH’S 
MATCHLESS ditto, 7s. 6d. SOAPS, hard and ig ce 
45s.; Mottled, the best in London, 50s. per ewt. (112 lbs.) Lists 
free by post.—SMITH’S Old Established Warehouse, 281, 
Stcand (opposite Norfolk-street). 
C ENTRAL CO-OPERATIVE AGENCY, 
INSTITUTED UNDER TRUST, TO COUNTERACT 
THE SYSTEM OF ADULTERATION AND FRAUD NOW 
PREVAILING IN TRADE, AND TO PROMOTE THE 
PRINCIPLE OF CO-OPERATIVE ASSOCIATION, 
Trustees—Edward Vansittart Neale, Esq. (Founder of the Insti- 
tution); and Thomas Hughes, Esq. (one of the Contributors), 
Commercial Firm—Lechevalier, Woodin, Jones, and Co, 
Central Establishment—76, Charlotte-street, Fitzroy-sq., London. 
Branch Establishments—35, Great Marylebone-street, Portland- 
place, London; and 13, Swan-street, Manchester. 

The Pot intend hereafter to execute all orders for any 
kind of articles or produce; their operations for the present 
are restricted to GROCERIES, ITALIAN ARTICLES, 
FRENCH WINES, and BRANDIES. 

A Catalogue has just been published, containing a detailed 
list of all articles with the retail prices affixed, with remarks on 
adulteration. Price 6d., or sent by post for ten stamps. Also 
a wholesale price list for Cotperative Stores gratis, or by post 
for one stamp. 

Particulars relating to the Central Coiperative Agency, with a 
Digest of the Deed of Settlement, are to be found in the printed 
report of a meeting held at the Central Office of the Instivution, 
to be sent by post for three stamps, 

Rules have been framed and printed for enabling any number of 
families of all classes, in any district of London, or any part ot 
the country, to form themselves into “ Friendly Societies” for 
enjoying the benetit of Codperative Stores. To be sent by post 
to parties forwarding four stamps. The Agency will undertake 
to have certified in London the rules of any society organizing 
themselves on the above-mentioned form, 

Catalogue, Wholesale List, Particulars, and Rules, ia one 
parcel, ls. 6d., per post. 

All communications to be addressed 76, Charlotte-street, 
Fitzroy-square, to MM. Lechevalier, Woodin, Jones, and Co. 











buildings—J. Masu, Colchester, Essex, draper, Di " 
January 20; solicitors, Messrs. Mardon and Prichard, Christ- 
church-chambers, Newgate-street; official assignee, Mr. John- 
gon, Basinghall-street—T. SALKELD, Basinghall-street, City, 
warehouseman, December 26, January 24; solicitors, Messrs. 
Reed, Langford, and Marsden, Friday-street, Cheapside; and 
Messrs. Sale and Co., Manchester ; official assignee, Mr. Nichol- 
son—W. MasuamM, Charlotte-street, Portland-place, carpenter, 
Dec, 27, Jan, 24; solicitor, Mr. W. A. Greatorix, Chancery-lane ; 
official assignee, Mr. W. Pennell, Guildhall-chambers, Basing- 
hall-street—F. PEGLER, Hampton, Middlesex, grocer, December 
23, January 20; solicitor, Mr.J.M.Dods, St. Martin’s-lane 
Charing-cross; official assignee, Mr. J. F. Groom, Abchurch- 
lane, Lombard-street—C. H. GAUSDEN, Hove, Sussex, licensed 
victualler, December 23, January 20; solicitor, Messrs. Link- 
later, Sise-lane, City ; official assignee, Mr. G. J.Graham—J. Bit, 
Wolverhampton, hinge manufacturer, Dec. 22, Jan. 15; solicitors, 
Mr. T. Bolton, Wolverhampton, and Messrs. E. and H. Wright, 
Birmingham ; official assignee, Mr. J. Christie, Birminghan— 
T. P. Dixon, Falmouth, printer, December 23, January 15; 
solicitors, Mr. H. O. Bullmore, Falmouth; Mr. J, Stogdon, 
Exeter; official assignee, Mr. F. Hernaman, Exeter — bk. 
Fow er, Bristol and Pontypool, draper, December 29, January 
26; solicitors, Mr. H. Brittan, Bristol; Mr. A. Jones, Sise-lane, 
London; official assignee, Mr. ‘I. R. Hutton, Bristol—H 
Suaw and H. Gartuwalirts, Houses-hill and Mold-green, 
fauey manufscturers, January 9 and 30; solicitors, Messrs, 
J. P. and W. Sutcliffe, Leeds; Messrs. Bond and Barwick. 
Leeds; official assignee, Mr. G. Young, Leeds — R. Nonr-, 
mis, Beverley, Yorkshire, innkeeper, January 7 and 28; 
solicitor, Messrs. Robinson and Atkinson, Beverley; official 

assignee, Mr. T. Carrick, Hull—I. HopGkINson (otherwise 

Brapsuaw), of Bolton-le-Moors, ironf jer, D ber 30, 

January 20; solictor, Mr. W. Radcliffe, Liverpool; official 

assignee, Mr. J. Fraser, Manchester—W. N. Monigs, Liverpool, 

spirit merchant, December 22, January 12; solictors, Mr. J. 

ates, jun., Liverpool; official assignee, Mr. J. Cazenove, 


Liverpool. 
Tuesday, December 16. 

BANKRUPTCY ANNULLED.—M. Rusuworu, Huddersfield, 
milliner. 

BaNkKRUPTS—J Bennett, Woolwich, carpenter, to sur- 
render December 23, January 27; solicitors, Messrs, Hudson, 
Sparrow, Brookfield, and Coupland, Bucklersbury ; official as- 
signee, Mr, Graban—G. Berrs, Forncett St. Peter, Norfolk, 
draper, December 4, January 30; solicitors, Messrs, Ashurst 





~TEAM TO INDIA, CHINA, &— 
Particulars of the regular Monthly Mail Steam Conveyance 
and of the additional lines of communication, now established 
by the Peninsular and Oriental Steam Navigation Company with 
the East, &c, The Company book passengers, and receive goods 
and parcels as heretofore for CEYLON, MADRAS, CAL- 
CUTTA, PENANG, SINGAPORE, and HONG KONG, by 
their steamers, starting from SOUTHAMPTON on the 20th of 
every month, and from SUEZ on or about the 10th of the month. 
The next extra Steamer will be despatched from Southampton 
for Alexandria on the 3rd of April next, in combination with an 
extra Steamer, to leave Calcutta on or about March20. Passen- 
gers may be booked, and goods and parcels forwarded, by these 
extra steamers to or from SOUTHAMPTON, ALEXANDRIA, 
ADEN, CEYLON, MADRAS, and CALCUTTA. 
BOMBAY.—The Company will likewise despatch from Bombay, 
about the 17th of December and 17th of February next, a first- 
class Steam-ship for Aden, to meet there the Company’s ships 
between Calcutta and Suez, in connection with their Mediterra- 
nean Steamers leaving Alexandria about the 6th of January and 
6th of March, affording direct conveyance for passengers, par- 
cels, and goods from BOMBAY to Southampton. Passengers, 


be conveyed throughout in the Mail Steamers leaving Southamp- 
ton on the 20th of December and the 20th of February next, and 
the corresponding vessels from Suez to Aden, at which latter port 
a Steam-ship of the Company will be in waiting to embark and 
convey them to Bombay. 

Passengers for Bombay can also proceed by this Company's 
Steamers of the 29th of the month to Malta, thence to Alexandria 
by her Majesty’s steamers, and from Suez by the Honourable 
East India Company's steamers. 

MEDITERRAN EAN.—MALTA—On the 20th and 29th of 
every month. Constantinople—On the 29th of the month, 
Alexandria—On the 20th of the month. 

SPAIN AND PORIUGAL.—Vigo, Oporto, Lisbon, Cadiz, 
and Gibraltar, on the 7th, l7th, and 27th of the month. 

N.B, Steam-ships of the Company now ply direct between 
Calcutta, Penang, Singapore, and Hong Kong, and between Hong 
Kong and Shanghae. 

For further information and tariffsof the Company’s recently 
revised and reduced rates of passage-money and freight, and for 
plans of the vessels, and to secure passages, &c., apply at the 
Company's Offices, 122, Leadenhall-street, London, and Oriental 





place, Southampton, 





parcels, and goods for BOMBAY and WESTERN INDIA willalso | 
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CHRISTMAS HOLIDAYs, 
OYAL POLYTECHNIC INSTITUTION 
LAD MUSIC of ENGLAND core e aa. raped. BAL 
) of ED Q i i 
Entertainment “* AN ENGLISH CHRIST ae 
for a fortnight, except Saturday, at 


‘ht o’clock,— wg 
by J. H. Pepper, Esq. on WARD’S NE SUBMARINE here 


—LECTURE by Dr. Bachhoffner on the PHILOSOPHY of 
SCIENTIFIC RECREATION.—NUMEROUS PRIZE MO. 
DELS, WORKS of ART, &c., from the Great Exhibition will 
be explained on Crispe—OPTICAL EFFECTS in DIs- 
SOLVING VIEWS, MICROSCOPE, CHROMATROPE &e 
DIVER and ays en &e. &e. i 
Admission, ls: Schools and Children under ten 
Halt-priee. z al : Nittiatie<.. 
Open daily from Eleven to Five, and ever Evening, 
Saturday, from Seven till Half-past Ten. . — 


ASTONISHING, YET TRUE, 


[HE Stock of BENETFINK and CO., 89 and 

90, CHEAPSIDE, and 1, IRONMONGER-LANE, com. 
prises every variety of Electro-plated wares—Chandeliers, Lam; 
Tea Urns, Tea Trays, Cutlery, Iron Bedsteads, Baths, Turn tg 
Stoves, Fenders, Fire-irons—in fact, every requisite, either 
the cottage or the mansion, at ten or fifteen per cent, less than 
any other house in the kingdom. 

At this Establishment an eight-roomed house can be furnished 
for a Pounds, the articles of the beat quality and work. 
manship. 

THE PATENT ELECTRO-PLATED DEPARTMENT 
is especially deserving of attention, as every article made in 
sterling silver is now manufactured in Electro Plate. Our 
material is a hard white metal, all through alike, and this 
covered with a thick coating of Silver by the patent Electro pros 
cess, renders detection from real silver impossible, The prices 
below for best quality :— 
SPOONS AND FORKS. 

FIppLe PATTERN. KING’s THREADED, OR Vice 
6Teaspoons.. ....... 63. TORIA PATTERN, 
6 Dessert Spoons or 6 Teaspoons ............ 108, 

Forks......++e+++.. 103, Od. | 6 Dessert Spoons or Forks 20s, 
6 Table do. do, 12s. 6d. | 6 Table do. do. 258, 

TEA AND COFFEE SERVICES IN GREAT VARIETY, 
Cot Pattern, richly en- Albert aud other pattern 

graved teapot ........ 238. Teapots 2. sccccosccoce SM 
Coffeepot to match .,.... 303. | Coffeepot to match ...... 38, 
Cream Ewer, gilt inside.. 18s. | Cream Ewer, gilt inside ., 205, 
Sugar-basin ditto .. 25s, | Sugar-basin ditto ., 

Elegant Four-glass Cruets, !83.; Six-glass ditto, 25s.; Table 
Candlesticks, 18s. per pair; Chamber ditto, 10s, each, complete; 
Set of Three richly engraved Bohemian Glass Liquors, in elegant 
frame, 60s.; Set of Four Corner Dishes and Covers, £6, Lis, 


&e. &e. . 
THE CUTLERY DEPARTMENT 

is also one to which B. and Co. attach the utmost importance, as 
they manufacture all their blades of the best material, the dif. 
ference in price consisting solely in the more expensive handles 
and superiority of finish. 

Fine Balance Ivory Table Knives, lls. per dozen; ditto Des- 
serts, 9s. per dozen; Carvers, 43. per pair. 

A setof Electro-plated Desserts, containing Twelve Knives 
and Twelve Forks, in handsome mahogany case, 50s, 

All orders amounting to £5 and upwards forwarded to any 
part of the kingdom, carriage free. 

N.B.-—An illustrated priced Catalogue sent free on application, 

89 and 99, CHEAPSIDE, 











SPEEDY CURE FOR STONE AND 

GRAVEL will be sent to any person, by enclosing thirteen 
Stamps to THomMas WILKINSON, Land Agent, Gainsborough, 
Lincolnshire. 


DR. CULVERWELL ON NERVOUSNESS, DEBILITY, AND 
INDIGESTION; also on Urinary Derangements, Constipas 
tion, and Hemorrhoids, 1s, each; by post, ls. 6d. 


HAT TO EAT, DRINK, AND AVOID, 
“* Abstinentia multi curantur morbi.” 

A popular exposition of the principal causes (over an. careless 
feeding, &c.‘ of the above harassing and distressing complaints, 
with an equally intelligible and popular exposition of how we 
should live to get rid of them; to which is added diet tables for 
every meal in the day, and full instructions for the regimen and 
observance of every hour out of the twenty-four: illustrated by 
numerous cases, &c. 

Vols. 2 and 3, panions to the preceding, 
THE ENJOYMENT OF LIFE. | HOW TO BE HAPPY, 
* Jucunde Vivere.” 








ON URINARY DISORDERS, CONSTIPA- 
TION, and HA MORRHOIDS; their Obviation and Removal. 

Sherwood, 23, Paternoster-row; Mann, 39, Cornhill; and the 
Author, 10, Argyll-place, Regent-street: consultation hours, tea 
to twelve; evenings, seven till nine. 


A NEW MEDICINE. 
RANKS’S SPECIFIC CAPSULE—A form 


of Medicine at once safe, sure, speedy, and pleasant, espe- 
cially applicable to urethral morbid secretions, and other 
ments for which copaiba and cubebs are commonly administered. 

Each Capsule containing the Specific is made of the purest 
Gelatine, which, encased in tinfoil, may be conveniently 
in the pocket, and, being both elastic and pleasant to take, 
affords the greatest facility for repeating the doses without ine 
termission—a desideratum to persons travelling, visiting, or en 
gaged in business, as well as to those who object to flu medi- 
cines, being unobjectionable to the most susceptible stomach. 

Prepared only by GEORGE FRANKS, Surgeon, at his 
ratory, 90, Blackfriars-road, London, where they may be had, 
and of all Medicine Venders, in boxes, at 2s. 9d. and 4s, 6d, each, 
or sent free by postat 3s. and 5s.each. Of whom, also, may be 
had, in bottles, at 2s. 9d., 48. 6d., and ils.each, 

FRANKS'S SPECIFIC SOLUTION OF COPAIBA, 
TESTIMONIALS. 

From Joseph Henry Green, Esq., F.R.S., President of the Royal 
College of Surgeons, London; Senior Surgeon to St. Thomas's 
Hospital ; and Professor of Surgery in King’s College, London. 
“I have made trial of Mr. Franks’s Solution of Copaiba, at 

St. Thomas’s Hospital, in a variety of cases, and the 

warrant my stating, that it is an efficacious remedy, and one 

which does not produce the usual unpleasant effects of Copaiba. 
(Signed) “ JosepH HENRY GREEN. 

* Lincoln’s-inn Fields, April 15, 1835.” : ae 
From Bransby Cooper, Esq., F.R.S., one of the Couneil of 

Royal College of Surgeons, London; Senior Surgeon to 

Hospital; and Lecturer on Anatomy, &c. 

‘* Mr. Bransby Cooper presents his compliments to Mr. = 
Franks, and has great pleasure in bearing testimony to 
efficacy of his Solution of Copaiba, Mr, Cooper has prescribed 
the Solution in ten or —_ with perfect success. 

** New-street, April 13, 1835.” 

*,* These nediiien are protected against counterfeits by the 
Government Stamp—on which is engraven “ GRORGR Fpanks, 
Blackfriars-road”"—being attached to each, 
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ETROPOLITAN COUNTIES and 
M GENERAL LIFE ASSURANCE SOCIETY, 27, Regent- 
street, Waterloo-place, London. 


DIRECTORS, 
uel Driver, Esq. 


Sam’ Thomas Littledale, Esq. 
John Griffith Frith, Esq. Edward Lomax, Esq. 


enry Peter Fuller, Esq. Samuel Miller, Esq. e 
a Palk Griffin, Esq. Edward Vansittart Neale, Esq. 
Peter Hood, Es Sir Thomas N, Reeve. 


qs 

Capt. Hon. G. F. Hotham, R.N. | William Studley, Esq. 

Life Assurances, Annuities, and Endowments. Three-fourths 
of profits divided amongst the assured.— Prospectuses, post free, 
on application. F, FERGUSON CAMROUX, Manager. 

a 
NGLISH AND CAMBRIAN ASSURANCE 
SOCIETY. 
Chief Office, 9, New Bridge-street, London, 

Branch Offices:—London: 6, Trinity-street, Borough, and 65, 
Sun-street, Bishopsgate-street. Glasgow: 65, St. Vincent- 
street. Dublin: 38, Lower Ormond-quay. Norwich: 16, St. 
Giles’-street. Bury St. Edmunds: 18a, Corn-market. 
Policies Indisputable. Half Premiums taken. 

“ Diseased,” Military and Naval Lives accepted at equitable 


‘Annuities, Endowments, and Loans on the most advantageous 


terms. 
Claims payable three months after satisfactory proof of death. 
Profits divided annnually after first seven years. 
C. W. BEVAN, Manager and Actuary. 


HE MERCHANT’S AND TRADESMAN’S 
MUTUAL LIFE ASSURANCE SOCIETY, 5, Chatham- 
place, Blackfriars, London; 53, Dale-street, Liverpool; and all 
the principal Towns in the Kingom, 
TRUSTEES. 
John Macgregor, Esq., M.P. 
Quarles Harris, Esq. David Fergusson, Esq. 
Jeffery Smith, Esq. Thomas How, Esq. 
DIRECTORS, 
Chairman—John Macgregor, Esq., Princes-terrace, Hyde-park 
M.P. for Glasgow. 
John Carter, Esq., South Molton-street. 
Francis Edwards, Esq., Westbourne-terrace, Hyde-park. 
David Fergusson, Esq., Eastcheap, and Champion-park. 
Thomas How, Esq., Eastcheap; Gordon-house, Turnham-green. 
Benjamin Hooper, Esq., Seething-lane. 
Daniel McFarlan, Esq., Fenchurch-street. 
William Northcott, Esq., 13, Rood-lane, and St. Mary’s-road, 
Peckham. 
Charles Snewin, Esq., Lloyd-square. 
MEDICAL OFFICERS, 
Archibald Billing, Eeq., M.D., F.R.S., Park-lane. 

BR. W. Tamplin, Esq., F.R.C.S., 33, Old Burlington-street. 
Daniel Hooper, Esq., B.A., M.D. Lond., 18, Trinity-square, 
Southwark, 

Assurances on Lives and Survivorships; Annuities for Old 
Age; Endowments for Children; and every description of Life 
Assurance may be effected in this office. 

Policies indisputable, except in cases of Fraud. 

All the Profits go to the Members. 

Prospectuses may be had at the Offices, or of the Agents. 

GEORGE THOMSON, Manager. 
THOMAS MUSGRAVE, Secretary. 

*,® Active persons required as agents where they are not 
already appointed. 

INDUSTRIAL BRANCH OF THE 
peettoOnaL PROVINCIAL LIFE 
ASSURANCE SOCIETY. 

Incorporated by Act of Parliament, 7 and 8 Vic., cap. 110, 
With a Guarantee Fund of Fifty Thousand Pounds, 
Chief Office, 34, Moorgate-street, Bank, London, 
TRUSTERS. 
John Hinde Palmer, Esq. Thomas Winkworth, Esq. 
William Anthony Parneli, Esq.| John Poole, Esq. 
DIRECTORS. 
William G. H. Baines, Esq., Kensington. 
Stephen Broad, Esq., Rye-hill, Peckham. 
William Carr, Esq., Bishopsgate-street Without, and Sydenham. 
John Cropp, Esq., Oakland-house, Clapham. 
Joseph Davison, Esq., Friday-street, Cheapside, and Highgate. 
Wellingtou Gregory, Esq., Cheapside. 
John Poole, Esq., Gutter-lane, Cheapside, and Highbury. 
William Anthony Purnell, Esq., Oriental Club, and Lee, Kent. 
AUDITORS, 
James Hutton, Esq., Accountant. Moorgate-street. 

Henry Chatteris, Esq., Accountant, Gresham-street. 
William Henry Furnell, Esq., Accountant, Old Jewry. 
PHYSICIAN, 

Henry Letheby, Esq., M.D., Professor of Medical Jurisprudence, 
London Hospital. 
SURGEONS. 
Thomas Olliver Duke, Esq., Kennington. 

Thomas Carr Jackson, Esq., Hamilton-place, New-road. 
BaNKERsS—Commercial Bank of London. 
SOLICITOR. 

Edward Kelly Harris, Esq., 52, Lincoln’s-inn-fields. 
SURVEYOR. 

Henry Annesley Voysey, Esq., Guildford-street, Russell-square. 
MANAGER—J. W. Sprague, Esq. 

The Directors of this Society, in addition to the ordinary 
business usually transacted by Life Assurance Societies, have 
formed a distinct Branch for the Industrial Classes, embracing 
every system of Life Assurance, and for that purpose have caused 
extensive tables to be prepared, combining the interests of every 
class of Assurers, in a manner more comprehensive than has 

therto been attempted by any similar Society. 

The system of Life Assurance hitherto propounded, although 
admirably well adapted to the means and circumstances of the 
middling and higher classes of society, nevertheless is not avail- 
able to the ever-varying condition of nearly nine-tenths of the 
People of this great commercial country, viz., the Industrial 
Classes, 

Ninepence per Month, or the cost of one pint of beer per week, 
will secure £20 to the wife and family, at the death of a man 
aged 25 next birthday ; or, 

One Shilling and Three Pence per Month will secure to a per- 
son of the same age the sum of £25 on his attaining the age of 
60, or the same sum would be paid to his.family should he die 
before attaining that age. 

NON-FORFEITURE OF MONEY PAID. 

Should & person from any cause be unable to meet the payment 
of his Premium, he will not lose the benefit of the Assurance, 
but will be allowed, as often as the value of the Policy will admit, 

ec the amount thereof on his Policy; or, 

Should a person be altogether unable to continue the Assu- 
rance, the Sums paid will not be forfeited as in other Offices, as 
he will be granted, by the Directors, another Policy of less 
amount, but equivalent to the sums already paid, and exonerated 
from ony Setuce payments, 
ma tes of Premium for Deferred Annuities, Endowments 
te children, and every other information may be obtained of 

Secretary, at the Offices of the Society, 34, Moorgate-street, 
Bank, or of any of the Agents, 











METRE GENERAL LIFE ASSURANCE, 

ANNUITY and FAMILY ENDOWMENT ASSOCIA- 
TION, 23, Pall-mall, London, 

The sum usually charged at the age of 25 to assure £1000 in 
such Offices as ps the principle of granting Bonuses at stated 
intervals, will, in the MITRE, assure rearly £1400. Here is an 
IMMEDIATE BONUS of what requires more than twenty 
years to attain in other cases. 

Endowments granted on liberal terms for School and College 
Education, Professional Premiums, Marriage Portions, &c. 





Oct. 1851. WILLIAM BRIDGES, Actuary and Secretary. 
IP RAFALGAR LIFE ASSURANCE 
ASSOCIATION, 


Every description of Life Assurance business transacted. 

Loans granted on personal and other securities. 

Detailed Prospectuses, containing the names and addresses of 
nearly seven hundred shareholders, rates of premium, an expla- 
nation of the system now originated, together with useful infor- 
mation and statistics respecting Life Assurance, may be had 
on application at the offices. 

Parties desirous of becoming Agents or Medical Referees are 

d icate with the Secretary. 
By order of the Board, THOMAS H. BAYLIS. 
Offices ; 40, Pall-mall, London, 


PROFESSIONAL LIFE ASSURANCE 
COMPANY. 
Admitting, on equal terms, persons of every class and degree to 
all its benefits and advantages. 

Capitala—Two HUNDRED AND Firry THousAND Pounps, 

Chairman—Major HENRY Stones, LL.B. 
Deputy Chairman—James ANDREW DuRuam, Esq.’ 
With upwards of Fourteen Hundred Shareholders. 

There are two important clauses in the Deed of Settlement, by 
which the Directors have power to appropriate ONE-TENTH of 
the entire profits of the Company :— 

lst.—For the relief of aged and distressed parties assured for 

life, who have paid five years’ premiums, their widows and 
orphans. 

2nd.—For the relief of aged and distressed original proprietors, 

assured or not, their widows and orphans, together with 
5 per cent. per annum on the capital originally invested 
by them. 

All policies indisputable and free of stamp duty. 

Rates of premium extremely moderate. 

No extra charge for going to or residing at (in time of peace) 
Australasia—Bermuda—Madeira—Cape of Good Hope—the Bri- 
tish North American Colonies—and the Mauritius. 

Medical men in all cases remunerated for their report. 

Assurances granted against paralysis, blindness, accidents, in- 
sanity, and every other affliction, bodily and mental, at moderate 
rates. 

A liberal commission allowed to agents, 

Annual premium for assuring £100, namely :— 

Age—20 £1 10 9 Age—40 £2 13 6 
30.06 £1 «(19 «6 50 6£3 18 6 

Prospectuses, with tables and fullest information, may be had 
at the offices of the Company, or any of their agents. 

Applications for agencies requested, 

EDWARD BAYLIS, Resident Manager and Actuary. 

Offices, 76, Cheapside, London. 

Us. KINGDOM TEMPERANCE and 
GENERAL PROVIDENT INSTITUTION. 
OPFICES, 

39, Moorgate-street, London 
17, George-street, Edinburgh. 
52, Princess-street, Manchester. 
DIRECTORS, 
Chairman—Robert Warner, Esq. 
William R. Baker, Esq. C. H. Lovell, Esq., M.D. 
R. Barrett, Jun., Esq. J.T. Pritchett, Esq. 
William Janson, Esq. J. Talbot Tyler, Esq. 
MEDICAL DIRECTOR. 
J.T. Mitchell, Esq., Clapham, 
SOLICITORS. 
Messrs, Gatliff and De Carteret, 19, Coleman-street. 
BANKERS. 
Messrs. Barclay, Bevan, and Co., London. 

The National Bank of Scotland, Edinburgh. 
The British Linen Company, Glasgow, 
SECRETARY. 

Thomas Aston Binns, Esq. 

From the commencement of the present year 500 New Policies 
have been issued, making the total number since the establish- 
ment of the Office, in 1840, more than 5700. 

SPECIAL ADVANTAGES, 

Lower Premiums than in most other Offiees. 

The Entire Profits divisible among the Assured. 

Claims paid to Widows and Children free of Legacy and Pro- 
bate duty. 

The Lowest Rate of Mortality of any Office in England. 

Annuities, Immediate and Deferred, Assurances for the whole 
of Life, for Short Terms, on Joint Lives, and every other descrip- 
tion of Business. 

Prospectuses and Forms of Proposal may be obtained on ap- 
plication to the Secretary, or any of the Agents. 

N.B. Active and respectable Agents wanted in every town 
where none are appointed. 
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HERE 18 YOUR REMEDY! 
OLLOWAY’S OINTMENT.—A most mira- 
culous CURE of BAD LEGS, after forty-three years’ 
suffering. 
Extract of a Letter from Mr. William Galpin, of 70, 8t. Mary’s- 
street, Weymouth, dated May 15, 1851. 
“To Professor HOLLOWAY, 

“Sin,—At the age of eighteen my wife (who is now sixty-one) 
caught a violent cold, which settled in her legs, and ever since 
that time they have been more or less sore and greatly inflamed. 
Her agonies were distracting, and for months together she was 
deprived entirely of rest and sleep. Every remedy that medical 
men advised was tried, but without effect; her health suffered 
severely, and the state of her legs was terrible, 1 had often read 
your edvertionnenta, and advised her to try your pills and oint- 
ment; and, as a last resource, after every other remedy had 
proved useless, she consented to do so. She commenced six 
weeks ago, and, strange to relate, is now in good health. Her 
legs are painless, without seam or scar, and her sleep sound and 
undisturbed, Could you have witnessed the sufferings of my 
wife during the last forty-three years, and contrast them with 
her present enjoyment of health, you would indeed feel delighted 
in having been the means of so greatly alleviating the sufferings 
of a fellow creature, (Signed) WILLIAM GALPIN.” 

Sold by the Proprietor, 244, Strand (near Temple Bar), Lon- 
don, and by all respectable Venders of Patent Medicines through- 
out the Civilized World, in Pots and Boxes, at ls. 14d., 2s. 9d., 
4s. 6d., l1s., 22s,, and 33s. each. There is a very considerable 
saving im taking the larger sizes. 

N.B.—Directions for the guidance of Patients are affixed to 
each pot or box 








SURPRISING CURE of ASTHMA of TEN 
YEARS’ STANDING by DR. LOCOCK’S PULMONIC 
WAFERS. Sir,—‘ I have for the last ten years been afflicted 
with an asthma, during which time I have spent from * to 
£50 on medical advice alone, and all of no avail; and ve 


up all hopes until I tried Dr. Locock’s Wafers. I p two 

small boxes and one large one, three months since, by which I 

= perfectly cured, &.—Henry Bisuton, Prince od 
tness, 


r. J. Williams, chemist, &e., Tipton. To singers 
and public speakers they are invaluable for and 
clearing the voice. They have a most pleasant taste, 

Is. 14d., 28. 9d., and Ils. per box. Sold b oS Also, 
DR. LOCOCK’S ANTIBILIOUS WAFERS, a a 
Aperient Medicine, having a most agreeable taste, and of great 
efficacy for regulating the secretions and ng the ac- 
tion of the Stomach and Liver. Price ls. 14d., 2s. 9d., and Ils. 
per box, 


ILES! A _ positive cure is now placed in 
the reach of every sufferer from this Gaveieg. 128 
truly disagreeable affliction by the use of Dr, COOPER’S in- 
fallable but perfectly simple remedy, which may be used with- 
out the least inconvenience or danger, by patients of both sexes 
and all ages, with the utmost certainty of success; 
Dr. C. will guarantee instant relief and permanent cure for the 
most aggravated cases of either blind or bleeding piles. Dr. 
COOPER, Professor of Medicine and Physician ge 
to the Eastern Counties Royal Medical Institution, has 
15 years’ experience of the efficacy of this — having during 
that period applied it in some hundreds of inveterate cases 
weekly, both in private practice and in various Hospitals in 
England, on the Continent, and in America, and can aoe 4 
assert that it has never failed in a single case, therefore, he wit 
confidence offers it to the public, and wili send it (post free) to 
any part of the kingdom upon receipt of Post-office Order for 
7s. 6d., payable at the Colchester Office, and addressed to 
ALFRED COOPER, M.D., High-street, Colchester, Essex. 
N.B.—In every case Dr. C. guarantees a certain cure for the 
above sum, his only motive for making this public announcement 
being purely for the benefit of suffering humanity. 


RAMPTON’S PILL of HEALTH. Price 
ls. 14d. per box. This excellent Family Pill is a Medi- 
cine of long-tried efficacy for correcting all disorders of the 
stomach and bowels, costiveness, flatulency, spasms, loss of a 
petite, sick headache, giddiness, sense of fulness after meals, 
dizziness of the eyes, drowsiness, and pains in the stomach and 
bowels. Two or three doses will convince the afflicted of its salu- 
tary effects. The stomach will speedily regain its strength; a 
healthy action of the liver, bowels, and kidneys will rapidly take 
place ; and—instead of listiessness, heat, pain, and jaundiced 
appearance—strength, activity, and renewed health will be the 
quick result of taking this medicine according to the direc- 
tions accompanying each box. Persons of a full habit, who 
are subject to headache, giddiness, drowsiness, and singing 
in the ears, arising from too great a flow of blood to the 
head, should never be without them, as many dangerous 
symptoms will be entirely carried off by their immediate 
use. For Females these pills are most truly excellent, re- 
meving all obstructions, the distressing headache so very pre- 
valent with the sex, depression of spirits, dulness of sight, ner- 
vous affections, blotches, pimples, and sallowness of the skin, 
and give a healthy and juvenile bloom to the complexion. To 
Mothers they are confidently r ded as the best medicine 
that can be taken during pregnancy; and for children of all ages 
they are unequalled, Asa pleasant, safe, and easy aperient, they 
unite the recommendation of a mild operation with the most sue- 
cessful effect, and require no restraint of diet or confinement 
during their use. By regulating the dose, according to the age 
and strength of the patient, they become suitable for — case, 
in either sex, that can be required; and for Elderly People they 
will be found to be the most comfortable medicine 
prepared. 

Sold by T. PROUT, 229, Strand, London, Price 1s, 14d. and 
2s. 9d. per box; and by the Venders of Medicine generally 
throughout the kingdom.—Ask for FRAMPTON’S PILL of 
HEALTH, and observe the name and address of “ Thomas 
Prout, 229, Strand, London,” on the Government stamp, 


OM CGO PATHY.—All the Homeopathic 
Medicines, in Globules, Tinctures, and Trituration, are 
prepared with the greatest care and aceuracy by JOHN 
MAWSON, Homeopathic Chemist, 4, Hood-street, Newcastle- 
on-Tyne; and 60, Fawcett-street, Sunderland ; from whom they 
may be obtained, in single tubes, neat pocket cases, and boxes. 
suitable for families and the profession. ‘* Laurie’s” and all 
other works on Homeopathy, together with cases and tubes, 
sent post-free to all parts of the kingdom. Dispensaries and the 
profession supplied on liberal terms. 
Just published, and may be had free of c' , 2 small pamph- 
let on Homeopathy, by J. Silk Buckingham, . 
MAWSON’S HOMCEOPATHIC COCOA—Theé Cocoa-nut, or 
nib, contains a very large Proportion of nutritive matter, con- 
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sisting of a fari , and of arich and pleasant 
oil. This oil is esteemed on account of its leas liable than 
any other oil to rancidity. Homeopathic physicians are united 
in their recommendation of cocoa as a bev ; and the testi- 


monials from other sources are numerous and of the highest 
character. It was so highly esteemed by Linnewus, the chief of 
Naturalists, that he named it Theobroma —“* Food for the Gods.” 

Dr. Pareira says, *‘ It is a very nourishing beverage, devoid of 
the ill properties possessed by both tea and coffee.” 

Dr. Epps, the + seg lecturer on Physiology, — 1—"* Mo- 
thers, while suckling, should never take Coffee; they should 
suckle on Cocoa. I have the testimony of mothers who have so 
suckled, and they state that they found, with Cocoa without 
Beer, they produced quite sufficient milk, and the children 
suckled with such diet were in better health than those suckled 
on a previous occasion, when Beer, and Coffee, and Tea formed 
the liquid part of their diet.” The same author adds:—* Cocoa 
is the best of all flavoured drinks. It is highly nutritious.” 

Dr. Hooper says :—‘* This food is admirably calculated for the 
sick, and to those who are in health it is a luxury.” 

Many persons have been turned against the use of Cocoa and 
Chocolate from having tried the many, and very som tge | weerenl 
article vended at the grocers’ shops under that name. The pre- 
paration here offered by JOHN MAWSON contains all the nu- 
tritious properties of the nut without any objectionable ad- 
mixture. It is, therefore, recommended as an le and 
wholesome substitute for Coffee, to which it is certainly much 
superior, as it is also to the Cocoas sold as “Soluble Cocoa,” 
“Flake Cocoa,” &c. It is light, easy of digestion, agreeable, 
nutritious, and requires little time or trouble in preparing for use. 

TESTIMONIAL.“ Having used the Homm@opathic Cocoa pre- 
pared by Mr. Mawson, I have no hesitation in givingit my fullest 
recommendation.”—Thomas Hayle, M.D. 

Sold, Wholesale and Retail, by JOHN MAWSON, Homemo- 
pathic Chemist, 4, Hood-street, Newcastle, and 60, Fawcett- 
street, Snnderland, 

AGgENTS.—North Shields—Mease and Son, draggists. Sun- 
derland—Mr. John Hills, grocer, South Shields— and May, 
druggists. Penrith—Mr. George Ramsay, druggist. Stockton 
—John Dodgson and Co. d ts. Durhase—Seawin and 


Monks, druggists, Darlington—Mr, 8. Barlow, druggist, Car- 
isle—ir. Harrison, druggist, Agents wanted! 
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The Leaver. 






[Saturpay, Dec. 20, 1851, 





PUNCH’s ALMANACK FOR 1852, 
will be published on the 24th instant. Price 3d., or 
stamped 4d. 

Punch-office, 85, Fleet-street, and sold by all Booksellers and 
Newsmen. 


XTRA NUMBER FOR CHRISTMAS of 
HOUSEHOLD WORDS.—This 5 is st. = 
SEHOLD WORDS. 





2d.. AN EXTRA NUMBER OF HO 


Condueted by Cuartes Dickens, showing WHAT CHRIST- 
MAS IS TO EVERYBODY. 


Office, 16, Wellington-street North. 

WO HUNDRED STEEL ENGRAVINGS 
from the Annuals for 8s. 6d. All various and A im- 
sions of these finely executed plates, comprising Views, 
ortraits, and Figures, exactly adapted for Albums, Scrap- 
books, &e., and forming an elegant present. Sent free imme- 
diately on receipt of Post-office order. Also Heath’s Comic 

Album, published at £2, 2s., free 6s. 


James Reynolds, Publisher, 174, Strand. 


In the press, and shortly will be published, neatly bound in 
cloth, price 3s. 6d. (collected and revised from “ HoustHoLpD 
Worps,” with a Table of Dates), THE FIRST VOLUME OF 


CHILD’S HISTORY OF ENGLAND. 

By Cuartes Dickens. With a Frontispiece from a 

Drawing by F. W. Toruam. The History will be completed in 
Three Volumes of the same size and price. 

Bradbury and Evans, 11, Bouverie-street. 


“NEW SPORTING ‘WORK, WITH ILLUSTRATIONS BY 
JOHN LEECH. 
On the First of January will be published, to be pleted in 
Twetve MonTuiy Parts, price ls, each, 


R. SPONGE’S SPORTING TOUR. 
By the Author of “ Handley Cross,” “ Jorrocks’s Jaunts,” 
&e. Each Number containing One Coloured Engraving and 
numerous Woodcuts, by Joun Legcu. 
London: Published at the Punch Office, 85, Fleet-street. 

















Fifth Edition, now ready, 
HE PARENT’S DENTAL GUIDE; with a 


Few Remarks on the Use of Impure Gold for Dental 
Purposes. By WILLIAM ImRIB, Surgeon-Dentist. 


“ Mr. Imrie has obtained the opinion of Dr. Alfred Taylor on 
the action of the saliva on the gold plates used by dentists, and 
has received a sufficiently explicit answer to enable him to 
affirm that the gold used by respectable dentists ean produce no 
deleterious action upon the animal economy.”—London Medical 
Gazette. London: Churchill, Princes-street, Soho. 





Just published, 
THE PROSPECTUS OF THE 


ENTRAL CO-OPERATIVE AGENCY. 
Containing the y means for obtaining further In- 
formation. May be had at the following places:—The CentTRaL 
Orrick, 76, Charlotte-street, Fitzroy-square; the Marylebone 
Branch, 35, Great Marylebone-street; the Manchester Branch, 
13, Swan-street, Manchester; the Publishing Office of the So- 
ciety for Promoting Working-Men’s Associations, 183, Fleet- 
street. Gratis, if by personal application if by letter,o ¢ 
Postage Stamp. 








Hanaet's ** JUDAS MACCABAUS.” 


——_ 
ES Sree ee 
a — it 
O love-ly Peace, with plenty crown’'d, 


NoOvELLos MUSICAL CHRISTMAS 

PRESENTS. Octavo Editions of Handel’s Israel in 
Egypt, 6s. 6¢.; Messiah, 6s. 6d.; Samson, 7s, 6d.; Judas Mac- 
cabeus, 6s. 6d.; Jephtha, 6s, 6d.; Joshua, 5s. 6d.; Solomon in 
progress. Haydn’s Creation, 5s. Mendelssohn’s St, Paul, 
Ge. 6d.; Lobgesangand As the Hart pants, 5s. 6d. Three 
Masses by Mozart, Haydn, and Beethoven, 8s. 6d. London 
Sacred Music Warehouse, 69, Dean-street, Soho, and 24, Poultry. 


Catalogues, postage-free, six penny stamps. 








AN “ ESPECIAL” CHRISTMAS PRESENT FOR 
LADIES, 


Price 10s. 6d., bound, with gilt edges and coloured Engravings, 
Dedicated, by permission of her Most Gracious Majesty, to 


THE PRINCESS ROYAL OF ENGLAND, 


RS. PEACHEY’S ROYAL GUIDE to 
WAX FLOWER MODELLING, &c., with Coloured 
Plates, containing Instructions for forty Flowers, besides 
Mignionette, Cactus, and Victoria Regia, also for Foliage, 
Grouping, Floral Emblems, and Poetic Gems. 

Mrs. PEACHEY, Artist in Wax Flower Modelling to her 
Majesty, is obliged to limit her giving Lessons, and ed ac- 
cordingly, published the above Work, at the desire of her nu- 
merous Pupils. 

To be had of the Authoress, 35, Rathbone-place, London, and 
of all Booksellers. 


\ N ORKS PUBLISHED byJAMES WATSON. 
FOWLER'S WORKS on PHYSIOLOGY, s.d. 
PHRENOLOGY, &c. 1 vol. Saha ates 
CHANNING’S WORKS, 6 vols., clo 





GODWIN’S POLITICAL JUSTICE. 2vols,inl . . 
THEODORE PARKER, on MATTERS PERTAINING 
to RELIGION. lvol. . . ° e ° ° e 
POPULAR LECTURES on RELIGION, MORALS, 
OPINIONS, By Frances Waiout. 1} vol. ° ° 
A ad DAYS in ATHENS, By Francas WriGur. 
the BIBLE. 1 vol. ° ° ° ~ ‘ ° ‘ 
ROBERT DALE OWEN’S POPULAR TRACTS. 1 vol. 
P. B. SHELLEY'S QUEEN MAB. With Notes. 1 vol, 
HASLAM’S LETTERS to the CLERGY of all DENOMI- 
NATIONS. lvol. . e . e . . e e 
— LETTERS to the BISHOP of EXETER. 
vol, . . . . . . . . . . 
Vv = RUINS of EMP{RES and LAW of NATURE. 
vol. Te" es. 4 ae ar leek 
VOLNEY’S LECTURES on HISTORY . . , 
PAINE’S POLITICAL WORKS. 2vols.in1 , 
PAINE’S THEOLOGICAL WORKS. lvol. . 
MIRABAUD'S SYSTEM of NATURE, 2 vols. in] 0 
BIBLE of REASON, 3partsinl vol. . “ter 6 
Part 4, BIBLE of REASON, or TESTAMENT of 1851, is now 
publishing in Weekly Numbers, at 2d. each. 
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NEW PUBLICATIONS. 
—_—»}—— 
NEW CHRISTMAS BOOK. 
In feap. 8vo., handsomely bound, gilt edges, price 53., with 
Illustrations by JamMzEs GopwWIN, 
ALICE LEARMONT. 
A FAJRY TALE, 


By the Author of “ Olive,” “ The Head of the Family,” &c. 
(Tuts Day, 





CHEAP EDITION OF THE NOVELS AND TALES OF 
SIR EDWARD BULWER LYTTON, BART. 

In 1 vol. crown 8vo., cloth, 3s. 6d., 
ERNEST MALTRAVERS. ParrIl 
Being “‘ ALICE; or, THE MYSTERIES.” 

With a new Preface and Frontispiece. [On Tuesday. 


Handsomely printed in crown 8vo., 


THE POETICAL AND DRAMATIC WORKS 


oF 
SIR EDWARD BULWER LYTTON, BART. 
Now first collected. 
Vol. 1, price 8s., cloth, with a Portrait and Vignette Title. 
(In a few days. 


LIFE AND LETTERS 
oO 


F 

BARTHOLD GEORGE NEIBUHR. 

From the German and Original Sources. With Essays on his 
Character and Influence, by the Chevalier BUNSEN, and Ppo- 

fessors BranpDIs and Loepet. 


2 vols. 8vo., cloth, 32s, 





(Jn a few days. 


THE HUMAN BODY AND ITS CONNEXION 
WITH MAN, 
ILLUSTRATED BY THE PRINCIPAL ORGANS, 
By James JonN GARTH WILKINSON, 
Member of the Royal College of Surgeons of England. 
Post 8vo., cloth, 14s, 





London: Chapman and Hall, 193, Piceadilly. 


“ BIOGRAPHICAL MAGAZINE.” 
On the Ist of January will be published, price 6d. (to be con- 
tinued Monthly), 

HE BIOGRAPHICAL MAGAZINE, 
which will be devoted entirely to Biographical Literature, 
and will contain elaborate sketches of distinguished living men 
and women, The sketches will combine accurate historical 
data, with a philosophical analysis aud a review of character. 





On the Ist of Jannary will be published, price 1s., 

THE LITERARY ALMANACK. It will contain 
lists of all the books published this year; lists of all the prin- 
cipal publishers in town and country; lists of the metropolitan 
and provincial newspapers and periodicals ; lists of mechanics’ 
institutions, and a variety of valuable reference matter relating 
to Literature, Literary Men, Art and Artists, &c. &e 

London: J. Passmore Edwards, 2, Horse-shoe-court, Ludgate- 
hill. 


HE LITERARY GAZETTE. 
ENLARGED TO 24 PAGES. 
« The LITERARY GAZETTE, price 4d. (stamped to go free 
by post 5d.), is published every Saturday in time for despatch by 
the Morning Mails. The contents of the LITERARY GAZETTE 
are arranged as follows :— 
Reviews.—Critical Reviews, with extracts of all important 
new English Works, and occasionally of Foreign works. 
Notices.—Brief, Critical, and Analytical Notices of New Books, 
not suitable for review. 








ye—A ments of Forthcoming Works, with 
notices of New Editions, Reprints, Translations, Periodicals, 
and Pamphlets. 

List of New Books.—The usual List, with particulars of size, 
and price of all books published during the week. 

Communications.—Original Memoirs, Biographies, Accounts 
of Scientific Voyages and Travels, Letters from Correspon- 
dents, &c. 

Topics of the Week.—An editorial record of Literary, Scien- 
tific, and Social Intelligence. 

Proceedings of Societies.—Abstracts of Original Lectures and 
of Papers read at the Learned Societies, with occasional illus- 
trative Woodcuts of Diagrams, Sections, &c. 

Fine Arts.—Reviews and Notices of Art Publications, Prints, 
Exhibitions, Sale of Pictures, &c., and general Art intelligence. 

Foreign Correspondence,—Letters from Correspondents resi- 
dent in Paris, Leipsic, Madrid, and other Continental cities, 

Music.—Notices of Operas, Concerts, Oratorios, New Publi- 
cations, and general Musical Intelligence. 

The Drama.—Reports of the Theatres, with Criticisms of New 
Plays, and general Dramatic Intelligence. 

Varieties.—Fragments of general interest. 

Subscribers ordering the stamped edition have their copies 
forwarded direct from the office, free of postage, by the early 
mail on the morning of publication. 

The LITERARY GAZETTE is reissued in Monthly Parts, 
and may be had, free of expense, in all parts of the country with 
the Magazines. 

London: Reeve and Benham, 5, Henrietta-street, Covent- 
garden. 





NAMELLED DAGUERREOTYPES, | by 

Mr. BEARD, 85, KING WILLIAM-STREET, CITY; 

34, PARLIAMENT-STREET; and the ROYAL POLY- 

TECHNIC INSTITUTION, REGENT-STREET; also 34, 
CHURCH-STREET, LIVERPOOL. 

Mr, R. BEARD has recently introduced an important improve- 
ment, by which his Daguerreotype Miniatures are enamelled, 
and thereby secured from that susceptibility to tarnish and 
become obscured, which all others are liable to; the colours 
also attain the brilliancy, depth of tone, and permanency of an 
oil painting. 


HE LONDON NECROPOLIS AND 
NATIONAL MAUSOLEUM COMPANY, 
Completely registered and incorporated, 

TRUSTEES, 
Archibald Hastie, Esq., M.P. 
William John Evelyn, Esq., M.P, 
Sir James Duke, Bart., M.P. 

This Company being now completely registered, and the usual 
notices to Parliament having been given, the few remaining un- 
allotted Shares may be obtained, upon application to the Secre- 
tary, at the Offices of the Company, 16 a, Great George-street, 
Weastuinster, By order of the Board 











London : J, Watson, 3, Queen's Head-pasgage, Paternoster-row, 


HE LECTURE ON THE 

Mr. THORNTON HUNT will deliver his LECTURE as 
usual TO-MORROW (SUNDAY) EVENING, in the Lecture 
Theatre of the Western Institution, Le’ 
Admission: Amphitheatre, 3d.; Front seats, Is.; Reserved 
seats on the P! rm, 2s. 6d. To commence punctually at Seven, 
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A PELICATIONS OF GUTTA PERCHA— 

DOMESTIC, &c.—Soles for Boots and Shoes, Lining 
for Cisterns, &c., Picture Frames, Looking-glass 
Ornamental Mouldings, Bowls, Drinking Cups, Jars, Soap 
Dishes, Vases, Or tal Ink-stands, Noiseless Curtain 
Card, Fruit, Pin, and Pen Trays, Tooth-brush Trays, 
brush Trays, Window-blind Cord, Clothes’ Line, Drain and 
Soil Pipes, Tubing for Watering Gardens, &c., for 
Bonnets, Watch Stands, Shells, and Lighter Stands, tun. 
GICAL—Splints, Thin Sheet for Bandages, Stethosco , Ear 
Trumpets. Bed Straps, and Bedpans for Invalids. CHEMICAL 
—Carboys, Vessels for Acids, &c., Siphons, Tubing forcon 
Oils, Acids, Alkalis, &c., Flasks, Bottles, Lining for Tanks 
Funnels. MANUFACTURING—Buckets, Mill Bands, P; 
Buckets, Felt Edging, Bosses, Shuttle Beds, Washers, 
Bands and Cord, Breasts for Water-Wheels. FOR OFFICES, 
&c.—Wafer Holders, Ink-stands, Ink-cups, Pen Trays, Cash 
Bowls, Washing Basins, &c., Tubes for Conveying M 
Canvas for covering Books, &c., and Plan Cases. AGKIZ 
CULTURAL — Tubing for Liquid Manure, Lining for 
Manure Tanks, Traces, and Whips. ELECTRICAL. &e— 
Covering for Electric Telegraph Wire, Insulating Stools, Battery 
Cella, and Electrotype Moulds. ORNAMENTAL—Medallions 
Brackets, Cornices, Mouldings in imitation of Carved Oak 
Rosewood, &c., and Picture Frames. USESON SHIPBOARD— 
Life Buoys, Buckets, Pump Buckets, Hand Speaking Trumpets, 
Drinking Cups, Waterproof Canvas, Life Boat Cells, Tubes for 
Pumping Water from the Hold to the Deck, Round and Twisted 
Cords, Lining for Boxes. MISCELLANEOUS—Suction Pipes 
for Fire Engines, Buckets, Communion Trays, Tubing for Ven- 
tilation, Hearing Apparatus for Deaf Persons, Balls, Police 
Staves, Life Preservers, Railway Conversation Tubes, Miners 
Caps, Thread, &c., Official Seals, &c., Powder Flasks, &c. &ec, 


The Gutta Percha Company, Patentees 18, Wharf-road,City- 
road, 








HOMAS COOPER, Author of “ The 
Purgatory of Suicides,” &c., delivers Orations on the fole 
lowing subjects :— 

The Genius of SHAKsPeRR, as displayed in his “ Hamlet;” 
with Readings and Recitations from the Play, the Music of 
Ophelia’s Songs, &c. 

The Life and Genius of MILTON; with Recitations from 
“ Paradise Lost,” &c. 

The Life and Genius of BuRNS; with the Musicof some of 
his Songs, Recitations of ‘‘ Tam o’ Shanter,” &c. 

The Life and Genius of Byron; with Readings and Recitae 
tions from his Works. 

The Life and Genius of SHkLLEY; with Readings and Recitae 
tions from his Works. 

CIVILIZATION: What it was in the Past—What it effects for 
Man in the Present—and the Universal Human Happiness it 
must produce in the Future. 

THe ENGLISH COMMONWEALTH: Founders of the bmp cm 
Coke, Seldon, Eliot, Pym, Hampden, &c.—Despotism of the 
King, and Tyranny of Laud— Civil War—Death of Hampden— 
Battle of Naseby—Imprisonment, Trial, and Execution of 
Charles I. 

The Age of Catva.ry, and the Crusades, 

Sir WALTER RALBIGH, and the Age of ELIzABeTa, 

MARLBOROUGH, Court Influence, and the Reign of ANNE. 

Philanthropy: as exemplified in the Lives of BERNARD 
GILPIN ; OBERLIN, and JoHN Howarp. 

Perseverance and Independence of Character ; as exemplified 
in the Life-struggle of DANIEL DeFokg, the author of “ Kobin- 
son Crusoe.” 

The Life and Genius of Sir Isaac Nawron. 

The Life and Genius of Sir WILLIAM Jongs. 

The Life and Genius of Dr. Jounson, 

The Life and Genius of VoLrarre, 

The Life and Genius of Roussgav. 

Administration of Prrt; and its Influence on our own Times, 

‘The Life and Character of the late Sir Ropert Pee: his 
Influence on our Age; and a Glance at Coming Events, which 
**Cast their Shadows before.” 

The Wrongs of IRELAND. 

The Life and Genius of HANpDRL, 

The Lives aud Genius of Haypn, Mozart, and BeeTnoven. 

With numerous Serial Discourses: such as, Four on Astro- 
nomy, Ten on the History of Greece, Sixteen on Roman History, 
Twelve on British History, Six on Papal History, Four on the 
German People, Four on the Sclavonic People, &c. 


TERMS, TO WORKING MEN ONLY. 

(Paying my own Travelling® and other personal Expenses.) 

For One Oration, Two Pounds, 

For Two Oratious—the one delivered on the night following 
the other—Three Pounds, 

For any number of Orations, delivered on successive nights, 
Thirty Shillings each. 

5, Park-row, Knightsbridge, London. 

* N.B. When the distance from London is great, anda special 
journey has to be made from the Metropolis, of course, some 
allowance for extra travelling expenses will be expected. 

Tue ENGLISH COMMONWEALTH : Government by Parliament 
and Council of State—Cromwell in Ireland, and in Scotland— 
Battles of Dunbar and Worcester-—Protectorate and Character 
of Oliver Cromwell—Lessons to be derived from the great Com- 
monwealth Struggle. 

THe FRENCH REVOLUTION OF 1789: Its Causes, and P. 
of Events from its commencement to the Execution of Louis XVI. 

THE FRENCH REVOLUTION oF 1789: Events from the 
of the King to the Fall of the Directory. 

The Life and Characterof NAPOLEON. 

The Life and Reign of Louis Put.trrg; with a Retrospect 
of the late Revolution. 

CoLUMBUS; and the Discovery of America, 

Cortez; and the Conquest of Mexico, 

Pizakeo; and the Conquest of Peru. 

WasPINGTON; and the Independence of America. 

WIL. tam TRLL; and the Deliverance of Switzerland. 

Krengi the Tribune; and the “Good Estate.” 

MASSANIRLLO, the Fisherman of Naples, and “ Captain of the 
People.” 

Kosciusko; aud the Struggles for Polish Independence. 

WICKLIFFE, and the Lollards. 

LuTner, and the Reformation, 

Life, Character, and Infl of GALVIN; including a Sketeh 
of the Life and Character of Skrvetus. 

Geroroe Fox, and Quakerism, 

ManHoMMgpD, and Mahommedanism, 
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London: Printed by Tuonnton Hunt (of Broadway-house, in the Parish 
of H ith, Middlesex), at the Office of Messrs. Palmer and 

Clayton, No. 10, Crane-court, in the Parish of 8t, Dunstan-in-the Tee 

London; and published 2 said Tuonnton Hunt, at the 











RICHARD CHURCHILL, Seq 


lis 
OFFICE, 10, WELLIN N STREET, STRAND, im the Precinct 
of the rune, December 20, 1651, 
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